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Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: 


Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 


Part Two 
C. VERMEULE anpb D. von BOTHMER 


104-116 
Since the first section of these studies of clas d major collec 


collections in the United Kingdom appeared i tions of painted s. During 1 resent century, 


A] A 59 (1955) 129-150, pls. 41-46, more information _ eit} th ancient marbles or 


has been gathered concerning the histories and loca f well-known collections of 


tions of antiquities imported into the British Is! onveyed to auction rooms. 
since the Renaissance. Some information has adck 


as a resul 


thmer | most of the sec 


t of earlier studies, including P vate collections in 


of the present series, and mue h has been di names of the cities 


as a result of three months spent touring hese vases are or were 


collections in the summer of 1955. In several i located is also supplied 


5. veral if pplied several corrections 


stances major sculptures which were in private col © statements in Part One and information on the 


lections or in the art market from well-known whereabouts of certain sculptures, particularly items 


sources have found permanent lo ations, and in a wi have m rrated to Ameri in collections. 


number of cases the later locations of marbles short gen irvey of classical colle 


cvions in 


which were classed as “lost” after passing into th Archaeology 


auction rooms have been made known. There ar where only 


also several cases where firsthand studies of trad I followed by a page reference to AJA 59 


tionally celebrated antiquities have proved them to appear parentheses after the name of a collection, 


be of a rather different nature than ha: always information res irding its low on and ownership 


been reported on the basis of early nineteenth cet will be f nd on the pas ited me cross-index 


tury literature. This is especially true as regards ing is given because in instances in Part One pieces 


collections, such as Kincston Lacy, SHospeN Court on were mentioned in several 


SrouRHEAD, Warwick Castie, which Michael are grouped by subject 


never visited and which he reported on the basis nd chronolog ly, rather than by collection as 


of observations made by Townley, Dallaway, Waa 

gen, and the like. Several collections described here 

were unknown to Michaelis or F. Poulsen (Por- Ateury Park House (near Guildford, Surrey; 

traits, EA Series XI, etc.) and have never been re Helen, Duchess of Northumberland, G.C.V.O. 

ported in archaeological literature (¢.g. AvrHori B.E. Open) 

Hacrey Hatt, West Wycomee). nly classical antiquity in the splendid col 
In spite of the title of his work, Michaelis never | n pictures, furniture, tapestries and other 

hesitated to cat ilogue important bronzes, mosaics oD t nciudil three Renaissance 

ancient paintings, terracottas, gems, and vase: ts Ao! mperors, 1s if Music Room 

the colle tions whi h he recorded Sin the lays dam t ible | 


of Sir William Hamilton, Ambassador in Naples _ pr le into a table top 60 by 30 inches. The 


from Pom 


is impossible adequately the Canberra 
who have aided th weparation ‘of 1ese vO report M f F. Matz in 


greatest debt 1s Copenhagen, 


Son Ltd 


collections n entioned. In 
mole and his colleagues 
man Antiquities of 


and Miss D 


if the De artrmment M rit 
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design consists of foliate acanthus surrounded by 
a rectangular border within a spiralled fillet. The 
patterns are carried out in very small tesserae. 

For other Northumberland antiquities, see Part 
I, Atnwick Castie and Syon House. 


House (near Northampton, Northamp- 
tonshire; the Earl Spencer. Open). 

On a visit in July 1955 four marbles were noted: 
1. Head of an Infant Satyr. 2. Head from a Statu- 
ette of a Silen (cf. Schweitzer, Antiken in ost- 
preussischem Privatbesitz, pl. 20, no. 40). 3. Bust 
of a Boy, later first century aw. The hair is ar- 
ranged to form a double braid running from the 
top centre of the forehead back across the crown 
to the neck. 4. Replica of the Head of the Polycli- 
tan Pan: E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, 38, list of six- 
teen replicas, including ten heads. To this may be 
added Brocxiessy Park, MichaelisSmith no. 98 
EA 4861A, and Witton House (pl. 104, fig. 1), 
Michaelis no. 180. The right horn, the back of the 
head including the satyr’s ears, and the bust with 
nebris are restored. 

All the busts in the Front Hall, which was being 
repaired in July 1955, are Neo-Classic works rep- 
resenting members of the family. There are a 
number of replicas of imperial busts and creations 
after the antique. Outstanding among these is a 
bust of the young Nero. 


Castte Asusy (near Northampton, Northampton- 
shire; the Marquess of Northampton, DS.O. 
Open). 

Lord Northampton’s collection of Greek and 
South Italian vases is arranged on shelves in the 
Gallery, provided with descriptive labels prepared 
by Sir John Beazley some thirty years ago. The 
vases were collected in Italy before the middle of 
the last century by the second Marquess. An ac- 
count of most of the vases by Beazley appeared in 
PBSR 11 (1929) 1ff (cf. also JHS 53 [1933] 69f and 
the indices of Beazley ABV and ARV). 

In addition to the vases (Michaelis, p. 211f, from 
descriptions by Conze and Furtwangler), there are 
also a few minor Egyptian antiquities, several 
South Italian terracottas, and a fine collection of 
Neo-Classic imperial busts. Lord Northampton 
could not recall the immediate whereabouts of the 
Etruscan mirror with a scene featuring Aphrodite 
and Adonis (Gerhard ES I, pl. I12; 
whence P. W. 


3, 110f; 5, 32, 


Lehmann, Roman Wall Paintings 
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from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 81, note 214, fig. 49). 

There are drawings of most of the antiquities in 
Castle Ashby in the German Institute at Rome. 


ATHELHAMPTON Haut (near Puddletown, Dorset; 
Mrs. M. Phillips). 

Although the house is well known as a historic 
site, the present owners have been there only since 
the war, and the diverse collection was brought to 
the house after it changed ownership. Two classical 
antiquities, one of some importance, were in the 
house in July 1955. The first is an archaistic marble 
relief (H.: 0.64 m.; W.: 1.25 m.) with a procession 
of five divinities walking from left to right on a 
heavy, fillet bottom moulding. Save for minor pit 
tings and plaster restorations in the surface, the 
relief is in a good state of preservation and is framed 
in wood and plaster which appears to be early nine- 
teenth century work. Mr. Denys Spittle of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments photo- 
graphed the relief (Photo no. 2349), but the owner 
has not replied to requests for permission to re- 
produce it here. 

The relief, executed in coarse, crystalline marble, 
appears to be superior architectural-type decora- 
tion of the Augustan period. The divinities may be 
identified as (from right to left): Zeus (with thun- 
derbolt), Hera (veiled), Athena (with helmet), 
Kore or Aphrodite (extending a flower), and Apollo 
(with a kithara). Some of these figures (Hera, 
Zeus, Apollo) correspond to those on a quadrangu 
lar base in the Villa Albani (Reinach, Rép.Rel. Ill, 
129, no. 1). Zeus, Apollo, Athena, and Aphrodite 
resemble the corresponding figures on the Albani 
puteal now in the Museo Capitolino (Stuart Jones, 
Cap.Cat., Gall.31, pl. 29). The drapery of all figures 
is characterized by sharp outlines against the back 
ground and mannered tapering at the ends of the 
folds. 

The second ancient marble is a Maenad mask 
from the right front corner of a large sarcophagus 
(H.: 0.28 m.; W.: 0.27 m.). A printed catalogue 
excerpt on one edge states that this piece was re 
moved from Port Lympne, seat of the late Sir 
Philip Sassoon. 


BapMinton House (Part I, p. 130, pl. 41, fig. 1). 


The splendid Roman Bacchic and Season sar 
cophagus, which for over two hundred years graced 


B id 


vy the 


the hall (which gave its name to the game of 


minton), was acquired in the spring of 1955 
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Metropolitan Museum (55.11.5; Miss Alexander, 
BMMA 1s [1955-56] 15, 39-47; JLN [ Nov. 19, 1955] 
875). 


BacsHot House (Bagshot, Surrey). 

The porphyry ensemble which came to the col 
lection of H.R.H., the late Duchess of Connaught, 
from Schloss Glienicke near Potsdam, to which it 
was brought from Italy early in the nineteenth cen 
tury, is now in the British Museum (in the Base 
ment: 1947.12-29.1,2). The head, which is somewhat 
too small for the body, is a replica of a type close 
to the Athena Rospigliosi, and the body is copied 
from a Hellenistic modification of the Hera Bar 
were made 


berini. The front halves of the feet 


separately (as the pair of feet in the Museo Capito 
lino: Stuart Jones, Cap.Cat., 134, nos. 60A). Del 
brueck (Antike Porphyrwerke, 72ff, pls. 21-23) 
dates both head and torso in the Hadrianic period. 
Mr. Ashmole suggests the Minerva head and the 
Juno body might each be a part of one of the three 
figures from a Capitoline Triad group in porphyry. 


3LENHEIM Patace (Part 1, p. 131). 

Recent restudy of the five ancient marbles at 
Blenheim has revealed a number of important 
points about the two known pieces (Michaelis, nos. 
1, 3) and an unpublished, exceptionally fine por 
trait of Hadrian (no. 4). The restored parts of the 
Bust of Alexander (pl. 111, fig. 16) comprise the 
tip of the nose, a section of the neck, and the right 
side and front of the bust including two-thirds of 
the Medusa head (cf. the photograph in Koepp, 
BWPr 52 [1892] 27f, pl. 11). The portrait, therefore, 
must be a copy of a fourth century likeness of 
Alexander, since the rest of the Roman imperatorial 
bust save for the base is antique and belongs with 
the head. The Roman copyist has introduced a 
motive copied from the celebrated late fifth cen 
tury dekadrachm of Akragas. The ancient, circular 
brooch on the left shoulder is carved with the scene 
of eagles tearing a hare on a rocky ledge (Head, 
Historia Numorum, 121f). The copyist, or perhaps 
the original portraitist, was mindful of the literary 
compliment to Alexander, master of the Persian 
Empire and successor to Philip of Macedonia and 


Greece, for he must have read his 


Ag imemnon 
, 
Evudpova Tayay, 
Evy Sopi Kat yept mpaxtope Govpios 
Tevx pio aay, 


(lines 109-120. Aeschylus goes on to deve 
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metaphor reproduced in the designs of the coin and 


Hadrian 


me pies Res 


portrait ol 


and pedes 

end of the nose, parts of the 
shoulder, and patches in the 

rait shows Hadrian in later life 
lar to the bust in Nay les (Hekler, 
A photogray h of the Bacchic 
107, hig. 14) 
‘ce, the history of which may be 


resent setting (pl 


- end of the Quattrocento, 1s the 


S ull ture of the later Sever 


illy all the restorations have now 


been removed. Nos. 5 and 6 in the 


collectio ire a heavily restored statue of the hunt 


ing Artemis and a columbarium statuette of a Ro 


lad 
man lady 


neck. 


in a long himation held closely round her 


Bristo. (City Museum and Art Gallery. Open). 
, he galleries devoted to the small collection of 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Classical antiquities are on 


Amid Pre 


a number of 


the rigi as one enters the front door 


histori and Romano Bri ish objects 


Egyptian m lae, ns and 


Immy cases, st nipuions 
frescos, and casts of Egyptian sculptures and the 


Aegina Munich 


noteworthy 


pediments in are the following 
items: 
ryptian granite bust of Seti I, against a thick 


hieroglyphs (H.: 0.79 m.; W.: 


The slab is broken (and restored in 


with 
71 m.) 
across the left side. 


plaster ) irregularly 


From 

the ruins of the XIX Dynasty temple of Bubastis 

and presented by the Egyptian Exploration 
Committee, 

Assyrian reliefs, showing the King 

ts or divinities with the standard royal 

n, from the Palace of Ashur-Nasir-Pal 

Nimroud. The reliefs were dis 

Sir) A. H 

nry Rawlinson to the Bristol 

The Museum and Art Gal 

(E. Weidner, Die 

Part | |AOF 4 


work con 


Layard in 1845 and pre 


and Itali in 
od of Tig 


g an officer 


\ 
y. 
ana 
Portraits, pl. 24 
PCY 
reveais that tl 
Pract: 
fallen off 
(74 B.C.) 
the Earl 
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3. Artemis seated, a relief fragment copied from 
the corresponding figure of the East Frieze of 
the Parthenon by George Bonanos (cf. the group 
of “copies” from this part of the Parthenon 
frieze made about the middle of the last cen- 
tury when it sat out on the Acropolis: Ashmole, 
Festschrift Bernhard Schweitzer, 177-180). 
The small collection of vases is shown in a case 

in the center of the gallery. Most of them, if not 

all, are the bequest of Harding. The bf. hydria H 

801 has been published by Clairmont (Das Paris- 

urteil in der antiken Kunst, pl. 23): it once be 

longed to Samuel Rogers (cf. AJA 57 [1953] 139) 

and, before him, to Campanari (Sale 1838, no. 109). 

It was therefore probably found at Vulci. The bf. 

neck-amphora H 802 (here illustrated on pl. 113, 

figs. 36-37) likewise comes from the Rogers colle« 

tion (Cat. Christie 28 April 1856ff, no. 395), as does 
the oinochoe by the Amasis Painter (H 803; Rogers 
no. 384; Beazley, ABV, 153, no. 44). Two other 
oinochoai (H 805 and 806) have been assigned by 

Beazley to the Class of Vatican G. 47 (ABV, 430, 

nos. 11 and 19). The lekythos H 807 with Theseus 

and the Minotaur may be ex Rogers 359; another 
lekythos, H 804, with the same subject, is attributed 
by Miss Haspels to the Group of the “Arming” 

Lekythoi (Attic Black-figured Lekythot, 201, no. 

15). B. Shefton has attributed the rf. hydria H 4631 

to Hermonax (Beazley, Paralipomena, 1802, no. 

64 bis). 


Brockiessy Park (Part I, p. 131) 

Many marbles in this extensive collection have 
been so frequently discussed in recent years that it 
is well to bring their nomenclatures and bibliog 
raphies up to date, according to the Michaelis num 
bering system followed by A. H. Smith (Antiqui- 
ties at Brocklesby Park, 1897). No. 2 is an Athenian 
Greek portrait head of the Antonine period (Hek 
ler, AA, 1938, col. 234). No. 5 is the Niobe (EA 
4859), No. 7 another Greek of the late second cen- 
tury a.v. (Hekler, loc.cit.), No. 10 a fragment of 
an Athenian votive relief from the Acropolis area 
(Ashmole, Antike Plastik, 13ff, pl. 2), No. 11 a 
relief of the Three Graces or Charites in the ortho 
dox scheme (Deonna, RA | 1930] 282, no. 27), No. 
13 a fragment of an Attic fourth century sepulchral 
relief (Reinach, Rép.Rel. Il, 439, 5), No. 14 a Greek 
votive relief (idem, 439, 2; Lippold, Handbuch der 
Archdologie Ill, 1, p. 248, note 8), No. 15 a colossal 
fourth century head of Aphrodite (EA 4860), and 
No. 17 the well-known sepulchral relief of a young 
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girl with two doves, now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (27.45; Richter, Catalogue | 1954] 49f, no. 73 

The gaps in the numbering are accounted for by 
unimportant pieces, marbles condemned by F. 
Poulsen and others as too heavily restored or false, 
and Neo-Classic works. No. 18 is a head of De- 
mosthenes (EA 3008-3010; E. Schmidt, AA | 1935] 
cols. 377ff, fig. 6), No. 28 a votive relief to Herakles, 
found in Athens in 1785 (Léwy, RM 12 [1897] 6rf, 
fig. 2; Bieber, Hesperia 14 [1945] 273, no. 4), No. 
19 a Campana-type relief panel showing the purifi 
cation of a terminal figure (EA 4861h), No. 31 an 
Athenian grave relief (Reinach, Rép.Rel. Il, 440, 
2), No. 33 a Scopasian Herakles term of the Lans 
downe Herakles type (EA 4862), No. 24 the lower 
part of an Athenian sepulchral relief (Reinach, 
439, 4), and No. 36 a questionable fresco of Scylla 
repelling Glaucus, said to come from Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli (Wirth, RM 44 [1929] 157f). 

As can be seen, thanks to Sir Richard Worsley’s 
residency in Venice and his journey through Greece 
(1785-1787), the collection is rich in marbles of 
Athenian and Greek island provenience, as opposed 
to the usual run of copies from the workshops of 
Roman restorers. No. 37 is a particularly attractive 
Greek fourth century figure of Europa or one of 


her companions (Picard, Manuel III, 1, 377ff; Ash 
mole, Text to BrBr, 747f, 4 figs., on the Weekes 


) 


Torso, Lonvon, Burlington House, Part I, p. 1 
No. 39 the left side of a votive relief (Reinach, 439, 
1), No. 40 the top of a Greek stele with a Siren 
in relief (Collignon, Statues funéraires, 218, note 
4), No. 42 a fragment of a Pheidian relief of a 
horseman (Reinach, 441, 2; Langlotz, Phidiasprob 
leme, 100, note g), No. 43 a mosaic of an owl drawn 
in a biga of geese (cf. the Wilandéw relief: EA 4256), 
and No. 45 a fragment of a funerary banquet relief 
from Athens (EA 4861d). No. 63, the statue of 
Asclepias, a priestess of Artemis Orthosia at Me 
gara, has received an idealized head connected by a 
modern neck (F. Poulsen, EA Ser. XI, Introd.). 
Roman historical reliefs are represented by the 
panel from the Caraffa-Columbrano Palace in Na 
ples and showing a bull decked for sacrifice, a se 

tion of a late Republican or Julio-Claudian suove 
taurilia (No. 64; EA 4863). 

No. 67 is the funerary vase of Moschos, from the 
Athenian Kerameikos (EA 4861g), No. 90 the 
statue group of Dionysos and Eros (also EA 4864; 
Lippold, Handbuch, 252, note 2), No. 98 the Poly- 
clitan Pan (above, under Atruorp, no. 4), No. 99 2 
fragment of a late Greek sepulchral relief, showing 
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a lady enveloped in her cloak (EA 4861f), No. 101 
a low relief of Artemis and a stag which was found 
near the Stadium at Athens (EA 4861b, not before 
320 B.c.), No. 106 a head of a late Julio-Claudian 
boy (EA 3011), No. 108 (EA 3012-3015) a pasticcio 
of a Greek fourth century type body and a late Re 
publican-Augustan head, No. 110 an ex-voto to 
Pan and the Nymphs (from Athens; Reinach, 
438, 4), and No. 111 is a votive relief from Megara 
(Reinach, 440, 5; Lippold, Handbuch, 248, note 8). 

The inscription on an altar in memory of Octavia 
Catulla, wife of a freedman of Livia, reveals that 
the marble came from the mid-sixteenth century 
collection of Cardinal Carpi on Monte Cavallo 
(CIL, VI, no. 23338; Hiilsen, Rémische Antiken 
garten, 69, no. 117¢). Finally, Michaelis catalogued 
(No. 113), but Smith omitted an Eros of the type 
unstringing the bow of Herakles. The figure has 
appeared in all later lists of replicas (e.g. Mustilli, 
Museo Mussolini, 83f, no. 4[11|; Johnson, Ly sippos, 
no. 4). The proportion of Roman marbles among 
the Greek is explained not only by Worsley’s resi 
dency and travels in Italy but also by the fact that 
the first Lord Yarborough collected a few antiqui 
ties, before the family inherited the bulk of the 
Museum Worsleyanum. 


Cairness House (Lonmay, Aberdeenshire; the Gor 
don Collection). 

The late fifth century Greek stele of a warrior, 
which came from Megara and was long known 
only through the engraving in Stackelberg Die 
Graber der Hellenen (pl. 3, 2, whence Reinach, 
Rép. Rel. Ill, 532, 1 [“probably in England” |), was 
republished as being at Cairness House by Beazley 
in 1929 (JHS 49 [1929] 16). Col. C. T. Gordon 
sold it at Sotheby’s on July 28th, 1936 (lot 70, plate). 
and shortly 
thereafter reached Worcester (Mass.) which it has 
ornamented ever since (cf. Taylor, AJA 41 [1937] 
Worcester, Art through Fifty Centuries 
[1948] 14f, fig. 3; Mobius, Jd/ 49 [1934] 52, fig. 4; 
Picard, Manuel Il, 2, p. 846). 

In “Greek Inscriptions at Cairness House” (J/HS 
54 [1934] 140-162) M. N. Tod published a decree 
of a Delian association (ca. 145 B.c.) and an agonis 


It was bought by Joseph Brummer 
| 


6, fig. 1; 


tic inscription from Orchomenos (JG 7, no. 3197; 
early first century B.c.). 


Cuatswortu (Part 1, p. 132). 
Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 276f) never visited this 


collection, a summary of which was given in Part 
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One (also Archaeology 8 [1955] 10ff, 2 figs.), but 


relied on Waagen's descriptions of three items 
(Treas. Ill, 265£). Michaelis No. 2, 


greyhounds, is Neo-Classic work of the studio 


the group of 
two 
of Canova (Reinach, Rép.Stat. Il, 759, no. 4). The 
antique prototype is the group found by Gavin 
Hamilton in Monte Cagnolo and now 
among the Marbles in the Mu 


seum (Smith, Caz. Ill, no. 21 aI; also esp the pend 


1774 al 


Townley British 


in the Vatican Sala degli Animali, 116). 


ant group, 


No. 3 made brief mention of “tasteful cinerary urns” 


the Conservatory. Since three of the four are in 


ve illustrations of Roman decorative art, they 
1! 


illustrated and discussed here (pl. 106, fig. 12). 


From left to right, (Chatsworth Inv. no. 


the 1 vith ins FL.SOTER 


ription to REPEN 


rinus, has a lid and base restored in the manner 
characteristic of the Piranesi urns in the Soane Mu 


Warwick ( No. 21 (Inv. 


nt example of the combining of 


ASTLE) 


seum (see bi low, 


55) ! an excel 


alien ancient lid (with bust of a woman of the 
nic period) and an ancient body, with an 
ption in memory of a youth of twenty (C/L, 

64b 15281). The body is late first 


VI, 


to early second century work, and the motive of 


griffins flanking the “vase of life” becomes quite 


common in Roman architectural and funerary en 
richment from this time onwards (Strong, Art in 
Anc.Rome Ill, 114f; Lehmann and Olsen, Diony 
hagi, 45f). No. 22 (Inv.54), from the 
ction (CIL, VI, 14994), has 


I front of the lid and 


stac Sarcophagti 


f 
Mas: 


re a 


mi colle 


new asec, but the 
the body ar antique and be long together. This 
Flavian urn originally contained the ashes of Clau 
dius December, but the parents at a later date 
1¢s and name of a youngel son, Clau 
uces. The urn not illustrated (No.19; 
a later Julio-Claudian circular example 
Corridor (CIL, VI, 35505). 
ion of antique 
d by Michaeli: 
Inc 
ig been re 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities of 
Museum. The choice stones 
Die 


of the rest is Neo lassi or 


cameo and intaglio 
under LONDON, Dev 
Marble 432) is now at 


ently studied in the 


were re 


Furtwangler in untiken Gem 
Renais 


many of the es being outstand 


ol the glypti carving of these pe 
of the 


bronze head of Apollo, has 


325 
mat 
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also returned to Chatsworth House and is shown 
in the Library (Archaeology |1955| 14, fig.). It 
formed one of the showpieces of the 1946 Exhibi- 
tion of Greek Art at Burlington House (Chitten- 
den and Seltman, Greek Art, 38, no. 174, pls. 62- 


65). The Catalogue furnishes a brief summary of 


two decades of recent research on the technique, 


provenance, and style of the hollow-cast head, gen- 
erally dated about 460 B.c. It is what survives of a 
cult-statue said to have come from a sanctuary of 
Apollo at Tamassos in Cyprus; the head was pur- 
chased by the sixth Duke from Mr. Borrell of 
Smyrna in 1838 or 1839 (Gjerstad, Eranos 43 [1945] 
236-242; E. Boehringer, RM 59 [1944] 7-16; Wace, 
JHS 58 [1938] 90-95). 


Cuevenine (Part I, p. 132). 

The “Roman tombstones from Spain” have 
turned inscribed stones 
brought from Tarragona by the then Lord Stan- 
hope in 1710, They are published by M. de Mon- 
toliu, “Historical critico de unas ldpidas,” Boletin 
Arqueoldgico 49 (1949) 140-157 (FastiA 4, 00.779; 
no.694). 


out to be the fourteen 


Cuurt House (Rotherfield, Crowborough, Sussex; 
the Lord Nathan). 

Mr. P. E. Corbett of the British Museum has 
kindly made available the typescript catalogue of 
(Greek and Roman) Antiquities in the Collection 
of Lord Nathan, prepared by himself and his col- 
leagues in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities for the first Lord Nathan of Churt. 

A short summary of the catalogue serves to show 
the wealth and diversity of the collection. Nos. 1-81 
comprise Pottery of all sorts, including Egyptian. 
Nos. 82-91 are Lamps, and no. 92 is an Ampulla 
of St. Menas, of the usual type (cf. O. M. Dalton, 
British Museum, Early Christian Antiquities, nos. 
864ff). Nos. 93-176 are Terracottas, no. 177 a glass 
head, and no, 178 a Romano-Egyptian wooden arm 
of a doll. 

The Bronzes are nos. 179-203, Jewellery, nos. 204 
209, and further Glass is catalogued under nos. 210 
231. The Marble Sculptures form the balance of the 
collection (nos, 233-245). Outstanding among these 
are no. 233, a marble head of a woman, a Roman 
work of the second century a.v. after an unidenti- 
fied Greek original of the fifth century s.c., and 
no. 234, a head of Zeus Ammon, reproducing an 
early version of the four well-known Ammon 
types. This head, 18 1/5” in height (with base), is 
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a Roman copy of the second century a.p. after a 
Greek original of the mid-fifth century s.c. The 
nose is restored, and the back of the head was made 
in a separate piece, which was attached by a metal 
dowel. 

A red-figured glaux by the Triptolemos Painter 
(ARV, 956) has been published by Beazley in BSA 
46 (1951) pl. 6, c-d. It comes from the Hertz and 
Forman collections (nos. 597 and 385 in the respec 
tive catalogues). 


Cotne Park (Essex; The Botterell Family). 

This collection possessed a fragment from the 
Parthenon frieze, the upper part of a horseman 
with the head of a horse of the group behind him, 
from Slab XXXVI of the North Frieze. The earlier 
bibliography of the piece and the reasons for its 
presence at Colne Park may be found through the 
1904 Burlington Exhibition Catalogue, no. 18, pl. 
xvit (where it is erroneously cited as from the West 
Frieze). 

The fragment was presented to the British Mu 
scum by J. J. Dumville Botterell, Esq., in 1919 
(Inv.no.1919-7-1). 

Cook Coxtection (Part I, p. 1336). 

Further information on the marbles from Dough 
ty House, Ricumonp, Surrey, is now available; the 
numbering again follows Mrs. Strong’s catalogue 
(JHS 28 [1908] 1ff). No. 16, the crouching Aphro 
dite, was described in Part One as the property of 
ert Crowther, Syon Lodge, Isleworth (see the 
illustration, Archaeology [1955] 13). It has now 
been stripped of everything, perhaps over-zealously, 
listed as restorations by Michaelis (p. 631f; also 
the head of Eros) and has passed to the J. Paul 
Getty Malibu, No. 53, a 


California. 
draped male torso of Zeus or possibly a figure from 


Museum, 
a votive statue, is now the property of Mr. K. J. 
Hewett, London (on whose collection, see below). 
The restorations have been removed, but the feet 
probably came from another Roman garden-type 
statue, perhaps of Sylvanus. No. 58, a small group 
of Hermes and a nymph (Libertini, // Museo Bis- 
cari 26, under no. 46), has recently passed to the 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, California. Finally, 
the sepulchral relief of Straton (No. 67, pl. 23, not 
24 as cited in the text), with three wreaths and an 
early first century B.c. inscription below, has been 
presented to the Department of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity College, London. It came from Kephalos 
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(Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 
417). 

At least four and probably all six of the 
cento busts mentioned by Michaelis 
Strong are now in the garden of Bert Crowther, rd t , Lhe ses, was begun 
Ltd., Syon Lodge, Isleworth. Outstanding in th 110 published until 19 six years alter 
set of Caesars are Nero, Galba, Vitellius, and the f tl llection at ristie’s on July 22, 
bust probably to be identified as the Claudiu: ) Ig! in t ol \ nd illu trated 
Bernoulli. alr t tw rds of then rel notes and 

trot al ( of the best 
Parace (Dalkeith, Midlothian, Scotland; wa published. Though Till 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry). vard \ not pt it at th ile, he had the fore 

Michaelis (278f) made brief mention of th sioht 1 } vherev f ible, the location 
collection in connection with a female draped st 
of Parian marble, said to have been found in Eng wing not orrect som Tillvard’s 
land. lo ' fill in ot ind giv cations tor 

On the 24th and asth of June 1946, with a « he vases which have changed hands since 1923. No 
logue marked by its inadequate descriptions, Robin : raphy up to 
son and Foster sold the remaining contents of th late + of the vases are in Beazley ABV 
Buccleuch residence at 2, Grosvenor Place, Lon- 4,4 ° vases are listed by Treadall 
don, S.W.1. Lot 483, “A 20 inch bronze female 


bust” is the handsome late Hellenistic bronze head 


th oming book 
my inian vases 
from a statue of Dionysos, Eros, or the young Apol tn 
lo, acquired for the British Museum and now ex 
hibited in the Edward VII Gallery (Haynes, BMO 


15 [1952] 66-69, 2 pls.). It is from a statue in the 


ment in Hesperia 24 (1955) 24. 


n the following list is Tillyard’s. 
inderson Gall., 26-29 January 1921, 
style of Pasiteles ca. 50 B.c., hence the difficulty of 
Cat. Puttick Simpson, § April 
naming the youthful, rather effeminate features 
n NOW in meon Carst, no. 5, \é 
Haynes discusses the complex ownership of the ; 


Anderson Gall., 26-29 January 1921, no. 474; Cat 
piece before it was seen by Dallaway in the Duk« ' 


Am. Art Gall., 2 y &% no. 222 A: no 
6: Eton ollege Mus o. 7: Cat. Sotheby, 12 
April 1948, no. 122. Now Maplewood (N,J.), 


id illustrated her 


of Buccleuch’s home, Privy Gardens, Westminster, 
at the beginning of the last century (Anecdotes, 2 


no. 9). Lot 484a, “A 12 inch circular plaque wit 


figures in relief” turned out to be a bronze 


pl 


112, higs. 


Sotheby, 5 April 1933, no. 45; 


of two warriors in Greek armor on the crow ‘pril 
Apru 1945, NO, 132, No. 
feature of an Etruscan candelabrum of ca. toril 
wil 1922, no. 46 
480 B.c. One warrior is wounded and is being sup 1 y 
Sotheby, 2 December 1946, no. 48. 
ported by the other. The group is now in the Metro 


politan Museum, New York (47.11.3; Gori, Mu 


seum Etruscum 1, Florence 1737, pl. 115; Richter 


7.11.5; no. 17: Port Sunlight; no. 
Simpson, 5 April 1935, no. 62; 
7 , 155 were 

Annuario 24-26 [1946-48] 79-83). 
Fitzwilliam Museum 

Cat. Am. Art Gall., 6-7 March 1926, 


Sotheby, 24 February 1943, no. 148. 


The last antiquity of note in the Grosvenor Place 
collection was purchased for the British Museum 
after the sale (Inv.1946.10-17.1). It is a bronz 
wheeled basket stand (H.: 0.20 m.) of the late w le y T. B. L. Webster to the Manchester 
(Manchester Mem. 87 [1946-1947], pl. 3, 


3ronze Age (ca. 1100-1000 B.c.), with four reliefs 


Near | istern 


showing Egyptian, Hittite and other Rawtenstall; no. 31: Cat. Puttick & 
influences. Judging from known parallels, it comes °!™Ps0 ipril 1935, no vow San Simeon, 
from Cyprus and was probably acquired by the eal 4: Cat. Puttick Simpson, 5 April 
then Duke in the middle of the last century (E. F. 26 $. 4 Port Sunlight; nos. 46, 47, 


Prins de Jong, Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot y, 2 December 1946, nos. 46, 2, 2, 4; 


Bevordering der Kennis van de Anticke Beschaving no. 52: bought in 1917 by F. Partridge and hence, 
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presumably, either in Port Sunlight or in Raw- 
tenstall; no. 54: Port Sunlight; nos. 55-64: Cat. 
Sotheby, 2 December 1946, nos. 43, 2-43 44, 2-33 
56, 2-3; no. 71: Cat. Puttick & Simpson, 5 April 
1935, no. 115. Now San Simeon, Hearst; no. 72: 
Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946, no. 44,1. Now 
Sydney 47.03; no. 73: Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 
1946, no. 42; no. 74: Port Sunlight; nos. 77-78: 
Cat. Puttick & Simpson, 5 April 1935, no. 34. Now 
San Simeon, Hearst; nos. 81-83: Port Sunlight, 
like most of the Port Sunlight vases, at present on 
loan in Liverpool. 

Nos. 84 and 86: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, nos. 
43-44. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-27 and 29; no. 
87: Philadelphia 30.44.4; no. g2: Cat. Sotheby, 14 
May 1946, no. 30. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-33; 
no. 94: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, no. 32 (bought 
by Spink); nos. 103 and 105: Budapest; no. 107: 
Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946, no. 51. Now Los 
Angeles A 5933.50-16; no. 111: Cat. Sotheby, 2 De 
cember 1946, no. 52, 1; Cat. Sotheby, 14 February 
1955, no. 95. Now Oxford (Miss.), D. M. Robinson 
(AJA 60 | 1956] pl. 16, fig. 73); no. 113: Cat. Sothe 
by, 27-28 May 1929, no. 44, 1; Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 
1946, no. 40. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-14; no. 
114: Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946, no. 52, 2; no. 
120: St. Louis 2.29; no. 125: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 
1946, no. 33. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-12; no. 
127: New York 41.162.86; no. 129: Paris market 
(Mikas); no. 130: Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946, 
no. 53. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-37; no. 132: Cat. 
Sotheby, 20 December 1938, no. 166; no. 129: Cat. 
Puttick & Simpson, 5 April 1935, no. 69. Now San 
Simeon, Hearst; no. 141: Cat. Sotheby, 2 Decem 
ber 1946, no. 55; no. 146: Cambridge 43.8; no. 148: 
Liverpool; nos. 152-154: Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 
1946, nos. 57, 54, 62. Now Los Angeles A 5923.50 
40, 43, 45; no. 164: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, no. 
49. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-44; no. 167: bought 
in 1917 by Hughes; no. 168: London 1950.4-26.1; 
no. 169: San Simeon, Hearst; no. 173: Cat. Sotheby, 
14 May 1946, no. 50. Now Oxford 1946.52; nos. 180 
181: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, nos. 46-47. Now 
Los Angeles A 5933.50-39 and 28; no. 186: Cat. An 
derson Gall., 30-31 March 1928, no. 3222. Now New 
ark 28.204; no. 191: Cat. Puttick & 
April 1935, no. §2. 

No, 203: probably not Duke of Newcastle, per 
haps Eton; no. 204: Amsterdam inv. 3404 (/HS 
63 [1943] p. 68, no. 15); no. 210: Cat. Sotheby, 2 
December 1946, no. 60. Now Sydney 47.05; no. 


Simpson, .5 
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211: Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, no. 60. Now Los 
Angeles A 5933-50-35; no. 220: London, Victoria & 
Albert Museum 1776-1919; no. 222: Cat. Sotheby, 
2 December 1946, no. 58. Now Los Angeles A 
5933-50-42; nos. 231 and 242: Cat. Christie, 8 June 
1937, no. 137 (bought by Garabed); no. 247: ibid. 
no. 140, 2 (bought by Garabed); no. 248: sdid. no. 
138, 1 (bought by d’Erlanger); no. 254: Cat. Sothe- 
by, 14 May 1946, no. 61. Now Oxford 1946.53; no. 
259: Port Sunlight; no. 260: Cat. Christie, 8 June 
1937, no. 138, 3 (bought by d’Erlanger); no. 261: 
ibid. no. 136, 2. Now York; no. 263: ibid. no. 139, 
1 (bought by Fenou:l); nos. 268-269: Cat. Sotheby, 
12-13 April 1948, nos. 140-141. Now Sydney 48.05 
and .06; no. 270: Sydney W 5; no. 271: Cat. Sotheby, 
Now Los Angeles A 
5933-50-46; no. 272: hid. no. 65. Now Sydney 47.04; 


2 December 1946, no. 63. 


no. 273: thid. no. 64. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50 
36; no. 274: Cat. Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no. 85; 
Now Dunedin E 48.261; no. 275: Oxford 1928.12; 
Cat. 
Sotheby, 4 July 1932, vo. 190; no. 278: Cat. Sotheby, 


no. 276: Cat. Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no. 56; 
12-13 April 1948, no. 142. Now Sydney 48.04; no. 
279: Cat. Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no. 84; Cat. Sothe 
by, 4 July 1932, no. 189; no. 280: Dundee; no. 281: 
Cat. Christie, 8 June 1937, no. 138, 3 (bought by 
Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 
1946, no. 66. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50-22; 


d’Erlanger); no. 282: 
no. 
284: Cat. Christie, 8 June 1937, no. 141, 3 (bought 
Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 


1946, no. 61. Now Los Angeles A 5933.50 


by Garabed); no. 287: 
no. 
288: Cat. Christie, 8 June 1937, no. 140, 3 (bought by 
Garabed; in 1953 in the Paris market [ Koutoula 
kis]); no. 290: thid. no. 141, 4 (bought by Gara 
bed); no. 300: sid. no. 139, 2 (bought by Fenouil); 
no. 304: bought by Buckley in 1917; no. 312: Cam 


bridge 43.6; no. 313: Cat. Christie, 8 June 1937, no. 
136, 1. Now York; no. 314: Cambridge, Museum of 
Classical Archaeology; no. 316: Cat. Christie, 8 
June 1937, no. 140, 1 (bought by Garabed; in 1953 
in the Paris market [ Koutoulakis]); no. 318: Cat. 
Anderson Gall., 


Cat. Am, Art Gall., 20-21 January 1928, no. 222 C; 


19-21 November 1925, no. 205; 


no. 319: Cat. Christie, 8 June 1937, no. 139, 3 
(bought by Fenouil); nos. 221-222: Dublin, Na 
tional Museum 51.1917 and 50.1917; no. 326: Cat 
Cat. 
July 1932, no. 191. Now London 1949.9-26.2; no. 


Sotheby, 4 


Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no. 87; 
327: Cat. Anderson Gall., 19-21 
Cat. Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no 
88; Cat. Sotheby, 4 July 1932, no. 192; Cat. Sotheby, 


November 1925, 


6: no. 228: 
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10 April 1934, no. 110; Cat. Sotheby, 12-12 April I those of a Pan and then proceeded to confuse 
1948, no. 136; no. 329: London 1927.4-11.8; no. 330 and saty! 

Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946, no. 59. Now Los stly, it will be of interest to recount how the 
Angeles A 5933-50-17; no. 336: Oxford: nos. 2 ts ieck-amphora in New York by Exekias (Tillyard 
340: bought in 1917 by Amor; no. 346: Cat. Sothe- no. 15) came to be completed. The sale catalogue 
by, 14 March 1929, no. 60, 1; no. 348: Oxford, Sit tely described it as having a cover, but 
John Beazley; no. 349: Oxford, Miss Lucy Buck- Tillyard did not mention it, and when the vase 
ler; nos. 252, 252, 255: Cat. Sotheby, 14 March d in New York in 1919, the lid was acces 
1929, NOS. 59, 1; 58, 1; 60, 2. | as not belonging. In 1926, how 


that after the Hope sale he had 


Tillyard catalogued 354 vases (there is a gap in ™ wees 
vox of rubbish” which included the 
He thought that this knob should 


ig to tl d of the neck-amphora by Exckias 
ly accounted for by a good many of the black and 


his numbering between nos. 196 and 200) whereas 


407 vases were sold in 1917. The difference is main 


on ae the Metropolitan Museum as a 
all the plastic vases which Tillyard omitted. The ss 


, lid indeed fit, and on reexamination 
following account of the plastic vases is in the 


, 1 to belong to the vase 
of the 1917 sale, with its lot numbers. No. 41, 1 
t perhaps needs clearing up. It has 


probably New York 41.162.43 (CVA Gallatin, pl 4 


part of the Hope col 


ld in 1849, but the account in AA 


( t give the full name yf Mr. Hope. 
rhyton; no. 49, 1: Providence 22.213 (Beazley, ARV, "Phe sale seems to have been that of William Wil 


63, 8); no. 41, 2: probably New York 
(CVA Gallatin, pl. 64, 3); no. 41, 3: bull’s head 


899, no. 1); no. 49, 2: oinochoe in the form 
a female head (bought by Carfax for E. P. War 
ren); no. 50, 1: Oxford 1946.85 (Beazley, ARV, 


on Hall in Northampton 
s from June 1 sth to June 16th, 
o assume that this collec 
905, foot); no. 50, 2-3: Oxford 1929.1 and 2 (Beaz in Paris with pur 
ley, ARV, got, nos. 15-16); no. 154: “satyr's head h tu urand, Magnoncourt, and Beugnot 
., ram and cows’ heads” (bought by Crocken has nothing to do with the vases collected by 
den); no. 155: “two dog’s heads, boar, griffin, and 
cow; also an askos, in the form of a female head 
with winged stephane (broken); and a duck shaped AGI L (near ourbridge, Worcestershire; 
askos” (bought by Agnew, who was Cowdray’s the scount Cobham. Open) 
agent at the sale. Two dog-head rhytons appear in is of course celebrated in the annals 
the Cowdray sale, Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 1946 N a ture for the Temple of The 
nos. 53, 1 and 50, 1; the griffin-head rhyton shid lesigned by “Athenian” Stuart. Although 
no. 56, 1). The question arises whether no. 15 thie was badly damaged by 
is not the South Italian plastic lekythos illustrated y restored and contains four ancient 
by Tischbein (Vol. 3, pl. A) and identical with ' om s , the Doryphoros of Poly 
one now in the collection of El Conde de Lagu , r the hea n just above the 
ust are tored (Dorypho 
ni, Sculture reche under nos. 
Vol. 2, pl D. At the Earl of Lincoln’s sale at Chris . Srypaon " , is may be 
t lea mples in British 
Cat., 
haelis-Wynd 
sos (Part I, 
vases were bought by Spink. The Apulian h 
kantharos in the form of lo (AZ [1851 
should be the one di ibed in the 1917 
as a satyr’s head: it was later in th 


mn (Cat. Sotheby, 14 May 1946, 


hire in 1925, it has 


nillas at Havana (the wings are now broken off) 


The duck-shaped askos (no. 155, 7) 


tie’s (8 June 1927) three plastic vases we! 
which may be ex Hope: lot 142 included tw 


head rhytons and a bull’s head rhyton: 


at CHaTs 


in the Long 
is now in Los Angeles (A 5933.50-31): th pile salle 1 head of the le e aitributed 


of the cal i! gue understandably mistook tl iorn t oO! Vs DOS na nas ¢ y tie up of the 
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nose, a patch over the le ft eyebrow, and a pat h on 
the left cheek restored. It is closest to the herm bust 
formerly at Deerpene, no. 16 (Part I, p. 134; Pi- 
card, Manuel III, 722, fig. 320). No. 3 (in the White 
Hall) is a head of a man of ca. a.p. and its 
pendant (No. 4) is an even finer portrait of a 


bearded man of the period of Septimius Severus. 


120, 


Heweitt Grance (Redditch, 
Earl of Plymouth). 

In the Sotheby Sale, 29 July 1946, Lot 162, Plate 
v, was a limestone Assyrian relief from Nimrud 
which had been recently removed from Hewell 
Grange. It shows the King Tiglath-pileser III (745- 
727 BA > with an attendant, a captive prone before 


Worcestershire; the 


him, and three standing figures beyond. Originally 
illustrated by the Hon. R. Clive, who acquired it 
from Christian Rassam, Vice Consul at Mosul, in 
1850 (Sketches between the Persian Gulf and The 
Black Sea, 1852), it is now in the Institute of Arts, 
Detroit (F. W. Robinson, Museum Bulletin 29 
[1949-50| 86-89). This relief was not included in 
Weidner’s Corpus (Die Reliefs der assyrischen 
Kénige), which is otherwise an excellent guide to 
such reliefs in smaller museums and private collec- 
tions in England. At least one of these reliefs (Tor- 
quay, Natural History Society: 143ff, fig. 108) has 
passed through Spink and Son, and information 
about other Assyrian reliefs from public and pri 
vate collections is being collected by Mr. R. D. 
Barnett. 

Three Attic black-figured neck-amphorae are now 
in Los Angeles (A5141.50-793, 794, and 797). 


Kineston Lacy (Part I, p. 137). 

A visit to Kingston Lacy in July 1955 has pro- 
duced a number of important discoveries concern- 
ing pieces in the collection and photographs of 
those marbles known heretofore only from engrav 
ings or totally unpublished. The collection con- 
tains, besides many treasures of painting of all 
schools, a number of important Egyptian an 
tiquities. These, collected by William John Bankes 
(died 1855), a friend and contemporary of Byron, 
include wall paintings, papyri, about twenty stelai, 
a New Kingdom granite sarcophagus, a statue of 
Rameses II, and an obelisk originally set up on 
the Island of Philae by the priests of Isis in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II (170-116 B.c.) and 
bearing a Greek and hieroglyph inscription. This 
obelisk was restored with red granite from the 
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Lepcis cache 


pres nted for the 


at Virginia Water (Part I, p. 
IV. 
stone for its present installatior 
laid by the Duke of Wellington in 18:2 
Bankes, A Dorset Heritage, The Story of Kins 
Lacy, 1952, 142f1, 160f, 169). 

OF the 


be identified as 


purpose by George 


foundation 


Greek and Roman marbles, No. 1 
a portrait of Arsinoe II in cryst: 
line island marble and shows the Queen if 
posthumously certainly in divine guise with the 
large crescent diadem of Artemis or 
Aphrodite (pl. 108, fig. 17). The 


has been restored in plaster, with 


more likely 
up of the nose 
too much of a 
point. The identification is based on posthumous 


coin portraits, B.c. (e.g. Charbonneaux, 


MonPiot 47 {| 1953] 119; cf. also the head in Alexan 


dria, whence comes the Kingston Lacy bust: 


270-269 


120, 
fig. 3). Although the problem of early Ptolemai 
queenly iconography is complicated by the re 
semblance to each other of Arsinoe II, Berenice, 
and Arsinoe III (as seen in their coin portraits) 
and the generalization of their features in s ulpture, 
the Kingston Lacy bust admirably transcribes those 
features which Mrs. Thompson has analyzed in 
the early posthumous portraits of Arsinoe II (A]/A 
59 [1955] 199-206). (For the Berenice likewise from 
Egypt and the Consul Baldwin collection, see be 
low, Lonpon, W. R. Hamilton.) 

No. 2, found near Canopus in Egypt, ca. 


1750, 


is a green basalt head of a man of ca. 30 B.c. (pl. 


108, figs. 18, 19). The total height is 0.42 m.; the 
ears (but not the nose) are damaged, and the base 
of the bust has been patched with plaster, to enable 
it to stand more firmly. The manner of arranging 
the hair, the proportions of the face and neck, and 
the treatment of surface details belong to the Plas 
tic-Idealizing Style of Schweitzer (Bildniskunst, 
figs. 152-155, the Caesar of Castello di Aglié; cf. 
also the Caesar, Museo Chiaramonti RM 47 


[1932] pls. 49ff, which has a thinner face). The 


107: 


portrait does not, however, appear to represent 
Caesar, but rather someone who sought portrayal 
in the Caesar tradition. The slant of the underside 
of the nose and the inward slope of the upper lip 
are characteristics of M. Antony, preserved in all 
his coin portraits, no matter how widely they vary 
among themselves. On the basis of Vessberg’s Coin 
Types III, 6-8 (Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, pl. 8) 
this head can be identified as an idealized portrait 
of Antony, a suggestion made by Mr. Ashmole. 
The form of the bust, designed to stand in a niche 
or pillar, is securely dated in the Augustan period 


45), 
was 
(V. 
ton 
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(cf. the aureus of Augustus: BMCCRE | 
no. 7; also the Agora “Augustus”: Hafner, Spat f the marbles in the ancient seat of 
hellenistische Bildnisplastik, 83, no. Agi, pl. a ra prod lowing re 
Harrison, Agora I, 17ff, pls. 5£) and appears t rystalline i id 1 le statue of 
ter Rome on late Republican grave reliefs ttributes of ikles, is a 
Vessberg, op .cit., pl. XXXVIII, 3). The form could l ming py oF a iat Hellenistic 
be pre-Actium in Egypt. , feet, outer part of the right wing, and 
Using the particular quicksands of coir t of t ft ve been 1 red (| 6, fig. 9). 
parison, L. Curtius (RM 54 [1939] 112ff, pl. 25 t antique parallel is the statue in the 
made valiant attempts to identify Antony in tw Juov tolino (Mustilli, Museo Musso 
marble portraits. The Berlin head is certainly ; int, CXI, | 24, 18; also 169, under no, 
Julio-Claudian, and that from Pompeii la the 24 that m Ri : he Townley Collection 
shape of nose and upper lip seen in the coins and t ul , no ). The type was 
the Kingston Lacy bust, in spite of the latter’s id lint tenaissance sleeping Cupid of 
overtones.’ B. V. Bothmer (AJA 58 [1954 lem le lle ienze in Turin, which is 
has already pointed out the importance of these probably the one in Charles I's collection (Wind 
late Egyptian basalt heads in Augustan and sor drawings, Whitehall album, no. 8914b and may 
Roman portraiture. From the Kingston Lacy bust therefore be the “lost” Cupid of Michelangelo. 
of secure Egyptian provenience we may proceed Three of the following four heads were found 
to the basalt Germanicus (?) from Egypt (British jin 1769 | n Hamilton at Villa Adriana; since 
Museum no. 1883: Curtius, Md/ 1 [1948] 85, pl e fourth is lrianic variant of a fifth or fourth 
32), the Louvre Octavia Minor (Arias, RM 54 century Gre work and is restored in a manner 
[1939] 76ff, pl. 18), the Newby Hall head (Part ident vith the oth e, we may presume it 
I, pl. 44, fig. 22), and the bust in the Metropolitan also came from Tivoli via Hamilton and Jenkins. 
Museum (Richter, Cat., 1954, 98f, no. 189; cf. also with n an stored, is a particularly 
Charbonneaux, AJA 59 [1955] 254, top). The last ne portrait of Antinous (pl. 111, fig. 28). It is a 


two come from Rome. lica of the Antinous as Hermes (Farnese) in 


Kingston Lacy No. 3 is a somewhat restored Naples (Hahland, JOAI 41 [1954] 67ff, fig. 44; 
heroic head of Augustus, in Greek island marble ' ekler, Portraits, 250-252). One can imagine 
No. 4 is a Neo-Classic replica of the Uffizi Agripy 
(West, Rémische Portrat-Plastik 1, pl. xx1, no. 131) Villa and one for the Palatine 


a in order ng two su h masterpieces, one for 
ilaces. No. 75 


Both these look as if they derived from Rome. No. thy 1s-type head mentioned abe ‘has been dam 


5 is the upper left part of an Athenian-type docu ged only by exposure to the Kentish climate (pl. 
mentary relief. The fragment in what appears to jo, fig. 2). It is a Hadrianic variant of the Cyrene 
be crystalline grayish marble (H.: 0.34 m.; W.: 0.21 s (F. Matz, Jd 4 ( o, fig. 21; Curtius, 
m.; Th. [max.]: 0.09 m.) shows Athena of the is und Hermes, 15{t). The hair is freer than the 
Parthenos type as seen on Attic new-style tetra rene or the Sarti collection examples (Curtius, 
drachms clasping the hand of a male figure, most being more deeply cut and arranged in Se 


of whom is missing (pl. 104, fig. 3). A number of — rapis-] ocks ove forehead. The hair at the 


similar reliefs, dated from 405 B.c. and later, are ind tl 1 | closer relationship to 
in the Athens museums (H. Speier, RM 47 [1932] the ultim ototy] 1¢ Dresden Zeus (Cur 
pls. 12ff; Svoronos, Das Athener Nationalmuseum, 

pl. ccx; and Walter, Beschr. der Reliefs im kleinen Jo. 11 (pl , figs. 20, 21) and No. 12 (pl. 109, 
Akropolismuseum, 1, no. 1). figs. 22, 23) are quite evidently pendant Hadrianic 


2 The head in the Museo Civico, Bologna, and especially th 1x ‘ d ran 19 3, 68M) identifies An 


head of the limestone statue of a “ruler” as Zeus aigioch t sit ji Jarbonne t » Picard, REL 28 
from Atfih (Aphroditopolis) and now in Cairo (JH 


soff, pl. 2) suit the Republican aurei portraits mu better the Jupit lamilton's letter to { 


Townley de 
than Curtius’ candidates, but neither are conceived in the fir nt Pantane i » MV Jenkins, the 


level of sensitive but precise later Hellenistic modelling of ny memory” 


the Kingston Lacy head (G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Marcus An 4. H t HS 2 1! 2 le speaks of the 


tonius/Domitian/Christus, Schriften der Kénigsherger Gelchrten ed through 


Gesell., 14 Geisteswiss. Klasse, 2, 1938, 75ff, pls. 2ff). J 
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copies of portraits of statesmen or literati of the 
late Republican to Augustan periods. Both have 
noses, parts of the ears, all below the necks, and 
other minor patches restored in Roman (Luna) 
as opposed to the original Greek mainland marble. 
joth are set in the Courtyard and have become 
streaked with dirt, a fact which gives a misleading 
impression of the colour of the marble in the photo- 
graphs. No. 11 copies an original close to that of 
the Naples Caesar (R. Paribeni, // ritratto nell'- 
arte antica, pl. cvi) or again the Caesar, Museo 
Chiaramonti 107 (RM 47 [1932] pls. 49ff). No. 12 
suggests another head in Naples (Paribeni, pl. 
exxui; the hair is arranged like that of the Con- 
servatori statue of Caesar (West, Rémische Portrat- 
Plastik 1, pl. xxu, no. 88; RM 47 [1932] pls. 56f), 


and the profile suits his less exaggerated portraits. 


Lonpvon, Apsley House (The Wellington Museum. 
Open). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, p. 429f) described five 
ancient busts, three modern examples of the same, 
and a statue. In 1947 the Duke of Wellington pre- 
sented Apsley House and most of its contents to 
the National Collection, and the Wellington Mu- 
seum was opened in 1952. Only one bust, Michaelis 
No. 1, the Mattei Cicero, remains in the house; 
the remaining items described by Michaelis have 
been removed to the Duke of Wellington's coun- 
try seat, Srratriecp Saye, near Reading. 

The Mattei Cicero, although heavily restored 
and a copy of the Hadrianic period, has achieved 
considerable celebrity because it is the only ancient 
likeness of Cicero which appears to possess an (an 


cient) inscription naming the portrait as the writer 


and statesman. It has been recently rephotographed 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the organi 
zation entrusted with the administration of Apsley 
House (Photos G 1229-1231; further bibliography 


includes: Schefold, Bildnisse, 174f; Schweitzer, 
Bildniskunst, 91, 93-99, etc.; Wegner, Herrscher- 
bildnisse, 287f; Hekler, Portraits, pl. 159; EA nos. 
3038 2041). 

Like the Cicero, the other classical items which 
are now at Srratrietp Saye were bought by the 
First Duke of Wellington at the Cardinal Fesch 
Sale, in Paris, 17 June 1816ff (information kindly 
furnished by Mr. Francis Needham, the present 
Librarian. The lot numbers of the sale are put in 
parentheses.) Michaelis no. 2 (460) is a head of 
Athena restored as a bust. No. 3 (237), bust of Ha- 


drian’s brother-in-law L. Julius Ursus Servianus, was 
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also a Mattei piece (EA 3042-3044; Wegner, Herr- 
scherbildnisse, 287; F. Poulsen, Rémische Kultur- 
bilder, 95£), as was No. 4 (234), head of Marcus Au- 
relius (EA 3045; Wegner, 179). No. 5 (236) is the 
head of Lucius Verus (EA 3046; Wegner, 232). 
No. 6 (235) is the Seicento bust of Mars, and No. 
8 (239) is the Neo-Classic copy of the BLenneim 
Alexander the Great (see above). No. 9 (224) is a 
statue of Eros of a type well known as a fountain 
figure or from adaptations as a fisherboy and 
kindred genre figures (note under Reinach, Rép.- 
Stat. III, 264, I). 

In addition to the Apsley House marbles there 
is an ancient portrait known as “Demosthenes” at 
STraTFiELD Saye, of unknown provenience. Its bust 
is ancient. The drilling of the pupils and the depth 
of the bust date this portrait (illustrated here on 
pl. 108, fig. 15 bis) in Greek island marble to the 
Antonine period. It isa free, expressive transforma- 
tion of the Capitoline head of Lysias (Schefold, 
Bildnisse 7of; Hekler, Portraits, p. xii, pl. 25); the 
hair is more carefully modernized than that of the 
Naples bust (Hekler, pl. 26). Since the Stratfield 
Saye bust lacks a himation about the shoulders and 
dwells on the sunken, fleshy chest of the subject, 
it may well copy a Hellenistic variant of the Capi- 
toline prototype. Other unpublished portraits at 
STRATFIELD Save will be treated in detail at a future 
date (Alexander the Great, a late Republican Ro- 
man, and two superlative porphyry busts of late 
second century empresses, perhaps Faustina II and 
Julia Domna). 
Lonpon, the British Museum (Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1). 

Michaelis, of course, made no attempt to deal 
with the vast and now well-catalogued material 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiqui 
ties other than in connection with his introductory 
essays. In these notes objects which have since 
found their way to the Museum from collections 
described by Michaelis and others are listed under 
the collections in which they were originally de- 
scribed (e.g. Bacsuor House, Cook Collection, Dar 
KEITH Patace, Hittincpon Court, Lonpon-Franks, 
Lowtuer Castie, Osporne House, etc.). In recent 
years, however, the Museum has acquired a num 
ber of important marbles which, although unno 
ticed by Michaelis and his successors, clearly derive 
from private collections of long standing in the 
British Isles. 
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Greek 
sculptures is the late fourth century B.c. votive re 


Outstanding among the _ re-discovered 
lief from the cella of the temple of Nemesis at 
Rhamnous, brought back from Athens in 1811 by 


cited from the 


Gandy Deering and, although frequently 
Dilettanti engraving of 1825, lost 
until shortly before acquisition from Dr. E. Gandy 
of Gipsy Hill in 1952 (Ashmole, Nederlands Kunst 
historisch Jaarboek, 1954, 91-100). The late first 
century B.c. grave relief of the corn-factor L. Am 
pudius Philomusus and his family (A. H. Smith, 
8 [1918] 179-182; Vessberg, Studien, pl. 
no. 2; R. Paribeni, Ritratto, 18, fig. 19) was 

nally found near the Capene Gate in Rome 

and was there for about one hundred year: 

before its acquisition for the British Mus 

in the possession of a contractor in St. John’s 

where it was said to have been for fifty yea 


Another 


provenience is the inscribed marble portrait-h 


non-Romano-British marble of cur 


of Rhoummas, probably a philosopher-“saint” fr 
the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire 
period ca. a.p. 120-150 and similar to the 


example It was discovered In 1949 In the lum 


ber-room of a Kentish antique dealer, and is doubly 


curious as having been carved from the 1 
an earlier statue (of Praxitelean male ty; 
herm appears to have been known, at least 
schoolmaster in Ashford, Kent, as long ago as 
(Haynes and Tod, JHS 73 [1953] 138-14 
JHS 75 [1955] 155). The Museum a 

1954 a marble, which although recorded late i 
last century in the Villa Corsini in Rome, 

in England for over thirty years at least. 
statuette (H.:0.48 m.; Inv.no.1954.5-20.1) in 
lowed Luna marble of the boy L. Julius Magnus 
(pl. 110, fig. 25). The mortuary character of th 
inscription and the excellent condition of the su 
face, with possible traces of original colour, suggest 
that the sculpture derived from a columbarium 
Comparison with Museo Nazionale Romano, F 
letti-Maj, Ritratti, no. 172 suggests that Julius di 
early in the reign of Trajan, or, if we use 
Portraits, no. 55 (Ince BLUNDELL, no. 182), 

the Flavian period. The whole figure, esp 

the emphasis on the studious qualities of the 
may be compared with the sepulchral aedicula 
the Museo Nuovo Capitolino of the literary pr 

gy, the child Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, who died 
Domitian (Mustilli, Museo 


late in the reign of 


Mussolini, 97, pl. 56, no. 224,1). 
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cleuch Collection (see above, Dar 


Devonshire House (see above, CnHats 


Gallery (Dulwich Col 
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} 
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1 in Greek island marble. 


both enriched with bulls’ heads and gar 


las Paterac in the in 

1 of fruits and 
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h base has a mod 
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ral pre-construc 

ine evidently in 

antuqu statues for the bases 

procured these for the bene 

Sir P. | urgeois, R.A., 

in the coll tion Bourgeois in 

Noél Desenfans is 


likely. 


picture-dealer 
latter sccems more 
Idhall Museum (The orporation of 
made brief mention of the 

Muse um, housed during rebuilding 
} ins an extensive range 


from finds in the City of 


include gold 


mould: 


ornaments, 


terracottas, clay alt irs, architec 


nt ind mosal 


outstanding 


cul tures fr 


ire tl recently cx 
Walbrook Mithraeum ({RS 44 11954] 99; 
Sept 54-16 Oct. 1954] four issues) 
of quality sufficient to indi 
been imported into Roman 
incient times (provisionally published 
tures from the Temple of Mithras, Wal 
hall Museum Pub ition) These 


hree Ransom 


Mus um 
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(Part I, p. 140), came from nineteenth century ex- 
cavations on the same site. 

Two marbles are mentioned because they are 
outstanding works of art and because they reflect 
well-known Greek originals: No. 1, head of Athena, 
in crystalline Greek marble (H.:0.23 m.; the helmet 
probably added in bronze). This head is a variant 
of the Medici-Carpegna type, copied from a colossal 
bronze statue of ca. 450 B.c. and usually attributed 
to Pheidias or his circle (E. Paribeni, Sculture 
greche, 58, no. 101 with list of replicas). Most of 
the copies, which vary considerably in arrangement 
of hair beneath the helmet, are of the size of the 
original, The smaller size of the Walbrook Athena 
indicates it may copy another version, perhaps even 
a late Hellenistic original in the high classical man- 
ner (cf. the Vatican Magazine head: Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, no. 43, pl. x1v for the Medici-Carpegna 
head closest to this; also Ince BLunpeLt nos. 204, 
211 for other variants on a reduced scale). 

No. 2 is a head of Serapis, also with the neck 
worked for insertion in a bust or statue (H.:0.38 m.; 
Greek mainland marble). The Walbrook Serapis 
type is the Roman version, best seen in the head 
in the Sala Rotonda of the Vatican (Lippold, Cat. 
III, 1, no. 549, with a rolled fillet derived from 
Zeus types) and directly influenced by the proto- 
types of the Otricoli Zeus (Lippold, op.cit. 110ff, 
no. 539). This later Serapis type differs considerably 
from the Alexandrine original, attributed to Bry- 
axis, the older or the younger, and its derivations 
(e.g. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, 
fig. 388; cf. AJA 59 [1955] 260). Like the Athena, 
this particular head is a copy of the Antonine or 
earlier Severan periods. 


Lonpon, the former collection of W. R. Hamilton. 
The Parian marble head of Berenice, wife of 
Ptolemy III (died 221 B.c.), a work of ca. 240 B.c., 
had already achieved considerable celebrity when 
Michaelis wrote (Anc.Marbles, 434). Like the two 
outstanding heads at Kineston Lacy (see above), 
it was brought from Egypt by the Consul Baldwin 
in the late eighteenth century. Like the Arsinoe II, 
it was engraved in the Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture of the Dilettanti Society (II, 1829, pl. 39). This 
exceptionally beautiful head, the back of which was 
completed by a veil (now missing), has been re- 
cently placed on deposit in the British Museum by 
Admiral Sir Louis Hamilton, K.C.B. (Inv. 1953. 
429.5). It is exhibited in the Ephesus Room. 
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Lonpon, K. J. Hewerr, Esq. 

Mr. K. J. Hewett, the antiquarian, of 60, Park 
Street, W.1., had in his possession at the time of 
writing an excellent example of the group of por- 
traits identified by L. Budde (Jugendbildnisse des 
Caracalla und Geta, 25ff; NouvClio 4 [1952] 246- 
250) and others as portraits of Caracalla in the 
years shortly after aw. 200 when the young Au- 
gustus was about thirteen years of age and slightly 
older (pl. 111, fig. 30). This particular heroic head 
(Max.H.:0.42 m.) in island marble would seem to 
show the Severan Crown Prince when about fif- 
teen, or in the years immediately before his appear- 
ance on the Arch of the Argentarii and at least 
twice on the Severan tetrapylon at Lepcis. Budde 
(op.cit., pls. 14-16, 19) illustrates heads comparable 
to this unpublished example, which can be related 
to Vatican, Braccio Nuovo no. 70 and Ny Carls- 
berg no. 728 (also no. 727). The style of the Hewett 
Caracalla indicates an ultimate provenience of the 
western coast of Asia Minor; the neck has been 
worked for insertion in a bust or, more likely, an 
over-lifesize statue, such as adorned the inflated 
architecture of the Severan baths in Rome. The 
marble appears to be Proconnesian. The other out- 
standing head of this group in England is that now 
in the Stables at Witton House (Poulsen, Por- 


traits, 103, no. 99; AJA 59 [1955] 90). 


Lonvon, Lansdowne House (Part I, p. 139f, also 
pp. 131, under Bowoop, and 132, under Cuirron 
Hatt). 

The present locations of a number of Lansdowne 
marbles not mentioned in Part One have been 
traced through various sources. No. 4 (96), a Statue 
of Apollo, is now in Stockholm, in the Bergsten 
collection (EA 4900; Lippold, Handbuch, 270, note 
2). (This and other Lansdowne marbles listed as 
in the Bergsten collection will be found in Asplund, 
Coll. de peintures et de sculptures appartenant a 
M. le Consul Général et @ Madame Karl Bergsten 
II, 1943.) No. 11 (8), a Roman altar, is in Sir 
John Beazley’s collection at Oxford. No. 9 (08, 
Plate), a of 
Running Artemis as a Huntress, is in the same 
Swedish collection (EA 4902; Lippold, Handbuch, 
291, note 3), as is No. 30 (109), a Head of Tra- 
heroic statue (both heavily re- 
Poulsen, EA XI, 12; Gross, Bildnisse 
Traians, 127, no. 22, could not trace the piece be- 
yond “Swedish pvt. coll.”). No. 31 (108), a Statue 


with Statue (restored torso) the 


jan set upon a 


store d: F, 


(torso antique) of Dionysos (Reinach-Clarac, 391, 


} 
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2), is now in the Ludington collection in Santa 
Barbara, California. No. 
at Bowoop as erroneously reported in Part One 
but is in the London art market (further recent 
bibliography: E. 


der no. 1 


33 (106, with Plate) is not 


Paribeni, Sculture greche, ¢ 
Lippold, Handbuch, 193, note 

25 (104, with Plate), 
standing 


the statue of the 

Hermes, next to the Herakles perh 
most-discussed piece in the collection and in ne for 
perfect preservation, is now in the possession ol 
the Hearst Estate at San Simeon (Lippold, Hand 
buch, 178; Bliimel, 90 Berliner Winckelmanns Pro 
gramm, 1930, 15, fig. 7 and bibl.; Picard, Manuel 
II, II, 651, 704, note 6 and III, I, 320, note 1). No. 
41 (91), the torso of the Apollo Sauroctonos, re 
stored and with an ancient head set to look like 
Narcissus, is also in the Bergsten collection 
Stockholm (EA 4907; Lippold, 


note 6 


Handbuch, 240, 
Picard, Manuel Ill, I, 543, fig. 228). This 
statue is said by Amelung to be probably the 

lica 
Magnani, along with the Sauroctonos now in 

Galleria delle Statue, no. 264 (Vat.Cat., Il, 452; 
also under 558ff, no. 375), 
of the ‘ 


found in 1777 on the Palatine in the 


but Gavin Hamilton 
to Lord Shelburne on 9 
20 of 
the head set on 
figure, rather than No. 81 (41), is surely intended. 

No. 65 (20, with Plate), the Statue of Hermes, 
a replica said to be superior to its well-known coun 
terpart in the Vatican Belvedere (no. 53), has been 
traced to the Ludington collection in Santa Bas 
bara, California (EA 4911, 
Handbuch, 275, note 2; 


wrote Narkissos” 


August 1775. In the discussion of no. 


15, 


E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, this 


4912 right; Lippo.! 
Picard, Manuel IV, 

fig. 125). No. 71 (30), the charming 
quisitely carved late first century A.D. 


and quite ex 
Altar 


poss es 


Gr ave 
of Claudius Hyllus, has reappeared in the 
sion of Bert Crowther, Ltd., Syon Lodge, Isleworth. 
Although possessing one of the most distinguished 
epigraphic pedigrees of any Roman marble (CI/L, 
VI, no. 15118) and although sketched countless 
times by Renaissance and later scholars or artists 
(Hiilsen, 
si] fig. 


Rémische Antikengdrten, 12, no. 1 


its interest as a work of decorative art 


has been generally overlooked, and consequently 


it has never been previously published wi 
No. 
stored ind worked-over head calle d Ari 


bl. if k 


phyry base, 


photograph (pl. 106, fig. 11). 


veined and white marble pede 


is in the group of Lansdowne 1 


in the Bergsten collection in Stockholm. So 


No. 91 (62), the statue of Dionysos restor 
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familiar Louvre Venus Genetrix types: E. Paribeni, 
Sculture greche, 65, no. 117; Walston, Alcamenes, 
201ff) and clearly shows the apple in the lowered 
left hand. Only the place where the left leg of the 
Eros on the left shoulder touched Aphrodite’s gar 
ment remains to indicate his presence, but the 
“lulus”-Eros at Aphrodite’s side holds roughly 
sketched attributes, a garland about his neck and 
a reversed torch beside him on the rocky plinth. 
These attributes are certainly more appropriate to 
a late Hellenistic type of Eros than to Iulus. 


Lonpon, Victoria and Albert Museum (Part I, p. 
141). 

No. 2 (A.6-1949) of the permanent collection, 
the Colossal Sandaled Foot in porphyry, can be 
established as having come from the Cook collec- 
tion, Richmond, for it was photographed there for 
Delbrueck (Porphyrwerke, 571, fig. 10, as perhaps 
from a seated statue). The collection has recently 
received a very interesting piece on loan from Dr. 
W.L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. (no. 5226). It is a porphyry 
head of a bearded Eastern barbarian. Its size and 
style make very possible the suggestion of the ex 
hibition label, that it is from the sarcophagus of 
St. Helena in the Vatican (cf. Delbrueck, Porphyr 
werke, 216-218; Ince BLUNDELL, no. 345, of poorer 
workmanship). 

It should perhaps be noted that many of the vases 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum are illustrated 
in a book issued by the Museum of Practical Geol- 
ogy: Sir Henry de La Beche and Trenham Recks, 
Catalogue of Specimens Illustrative of the Com 
position and Manufacture of British Pottery and 
Porcelain from the Occupation of Britain by the 
Romans to the Present Time, London 1855. 


Marsury Hart (Part I, p. 142). 

Despite the fairly complete account previously 
given, a number of Smith Barry sculptures have 
remained unaccounted for. A rare, small auction 
catalogue gives a partial answer. On 15, 16 March 
1933, Messrs. Arber, Rutter, Waghorn and Brown 
(Lionel Brown) of 1 Mount Street, London, sold 
the “Remaining Contents of the Residence.” Many 
of the marbles were in this sale, but comparison 
with previous information reveals immediately: 1) 
that Michaelis nos. 13 and 45 were bought in and 
resold in the Sotheby's sale 29 July 1946; 2) that 
others were bought in and remain at Marbury. 
The lots in question were 735-777. 

Since a substantial portion of the collection was 
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dispersed, however, it is of value to list the auction 
lots followed by the Michaelis Marbury numbers. 


Lot 735 


; M.21 (Male Torso, “compared by Conze 


Lot 726 


with the Borghese boxer in the Louvre”) ; 73 


M.22 (also Sotheby, 27 July 1933; see Part 1); 
M.28 (a Marcus Aurelius by Cavaceppi: 
Lot 738 M.7 
(statue of Eros: Reinach-Clarac, 358, 3); Lot 739 

M.6 (“Electra,” an Aphrodite known in at least 
3orda, Pasiteles, 58ff; 
Waldhauer, Ermitage Ill, 10, under no. 228), now 
Maplewood (N.J.), Joseph V. Noble (the restora 
M.16 (statue 
of a herdsman: Reinach-Clarac, 482, 4; Jdl 51 
M.5 (Neo-Classic Astra 


galizousa replica: Brunn-Bruckmann 520, Palazzo 


Lot 737 


Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, 134); 


nine replicas and variants: 


tions have been removed); Lot 740 
[ 1936] 53); Lot 741 


Colonna and seven other replicas) ; Lot 742 


M.11 (group of a Satyr on an Ass: Reinach-Clarac, 


391, 5); Lot 743 M.g (Roman youth as Ver 
tumnus, with alien second-third cent. head: EA 
3103f); Lot 744 M.3 (statue of Apollo; Rein 
ach-Clarac, 240, 3; Maviglia, RM 28 [1913] 47); 
745 M.13 (a Fountain Nymph, based 
on a fourth century Leda type: Picard, Manuel 
III, I, 371, 385); Lot 746 M.41 (see Part 1); 
Lot 747 M.10 (the Muse Thalia, one of at least 
nine 5; EA XVII 
B, 7; Johnson, Corinth IX, 24f; etc.); Lot 748 
M.19 (statue of a Boy with a bird, the head not 
antique: Reinach-Clarac, 538, 7; EA XI, 26). 

Lot 749 = M.29 (Lucius Verus, pendant to M.28, 
above: Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, 234); Lot 75 


Lot 


parallels: Reinach-Clarac, 


M.30 (Commodus, heavily restored: Wegner, 
259); M.1 (statue of Zeus Seated on a 
Throne: Reinach-Clarac, 184, 5; still at Marbury, 
M.45 (a rectangu 
lar cinerarium: CIL, VI, 29157). Michaelis did not 
describe in detail a number of 


Lot 751 

coll. Miss E. Parsons) ; Lot 752 
and 


other altars 


sepulchral marbles; M.45 was his last separate 


entry. Thus, Lot 753 was another cinerarium, and 


Lot 755 was a rectangular grave altar. Lot 754 

M.26 (head of Antoninus Pius: EA 2106; Weener, 
134); Lot 756 = M.20 (the colossal Antinous, rep 
the Lateran still at Marbury, 
coll. Parsons: Marconi, Mon Ant 29 [1923] 1936, no. 
86); Lot 757 M.31 (Septimius Severus, school 
of Cavaceppi: EA XI, 27); Lot 758 M.36 (the 
Jenkins Puteal, still at Marbury: Hauser, text to 
Paribeni, BdA [1951] 
M.42 (a round altar). Lot 
76¢ was the porphyry amphora, Delbrueck, Por 
phyrwerke, 245 (visible in EA 3100), perhaps an 


lica of statue and 


Brunn-Bruckmann 599; E. 
109, no. 28); Lot 759 
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cient, and Lot 761 was M.15, a male figure on horse 
back, found by Hamilton in 
(Reinach-Clarac, 482, 4; /dl 
downe Sale Cat., 5). 


the Tor Colombaro 


51 [1936] 58; Lans 


Lot 762 was described only as “a circular medal 
lion with a head of a man in high relief (20 in.)” 
and “a marble discus with a head of a female in high 
relief (15 in.).” The first needs no introduction as 
the 


Menander (cf recently: Hafner, 
Spathellenistische Bildnisplastik, 94f). The remain 
ing lots included heads, a green porphyry vase (771 

probably that drawn for Dal Pozzo: B. M. 
Franks no. 484), busts, bases, and reliefs, many of 
which were patently not ancient. 


cele brated 


Marca Park (see Part I, 142-143) 

The black-figured hydria, Michaelis no. 16, was 
sold at the Christie sale (October 29th, 1941) as 
Lot no. 429, and, after some months in the London 
market, was acquired by Manchester. It has since 
been published, without bibliography, by T. B. L. 
Webster (Manchester Memoirs 85 | 1941-1943] pp. 
40-41, pl. 2; acc. no. III H 50). 


Metcuer Court (Melchet, Hampshire; Collection 
of the late Lord and Lady Melchett). 

Only incidental comment was made on outstand 
ing marbles from this relatively modern collection 
in Part I (Deerpene, Lonpon, University College, 


etc.) because the marbles were only too recently 


dispersed to serve any useful purpose by notation 
of their whereabouts. The growth and history of 
this, one of the best known classical collections 
formed in the British Isles since the Michaelis era 
and worthy of comparison in a limited way with 
the Museo Barracco in Rome or the Getty Museum 
in California, was thoroughly chronicled by Mrs. 
Strong in her excellently illustrated catalogue pre 
pared with assistance from Profs. Ashmole and 
A. J. B. Wace (Catalogue of the Greek and Ro 
man Antiques in the Possession of the Right Hon 
ourable Lord Melchett, Oxford and London, 1928: 
reviewed by Beazley, JHS 49 [1929] 310f). Mrs. 
Strong’s catalogue was of special value to students 
of British private collections for her comments on 
the progress of cataloguing since Ancient Marbles, 
for the number of comparative references to other 
sritish collections cited, and for the fuller publica 
tion of pieces from older collections dispersed in 
the generation before 1920 (e.g. Deerpene, Sir 
Charles Robinson, etc.). 

The Melchett collection, housed both at Melchet 
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Court and 35 Lowndes Square, London, was for 
the most part sold in four auction sales: 1) Chris- 
April 1936; 2) Sotheby and Co., 14 May 
bronze, and the majority of the terracottas 
ses); 3) Sotheby, 24 May 1951 (the majority 
marbles and bronzes, and four important 
ses); and 4) Sotheby, 26 April 1954 (Lots 30-32, 
miscellaneous pottery: Egyptian bowls, Cretan pot 
A number of marbles, a 


in Mrs. 


conversely, several marbles in 


tery, and Roman lamps) 


bronze, and several vases do not appear 
Strong’s Catalogue; 
the Catalogue cannot be traced in the three prin 


les. The notes following are in the Cata 


Vue rd 


er, with extra items placed after the cata 
logued pieces and the sales referred to as Sale I-III, 
followed by the Lot number. 

1 (Sale II, Lot 137 


from Eastern Thrace, was considered 


Cat. no 
o! Apollo 


ircnhaistic rather 


), the bronze statuette 
than fifth century work by Prof. 
Beazley (loc.cit.). It was exhibited in 1946 at Bur 
lington House (Greek Art, no. 179, pl. 67; also S. 
Reinach, GBA, 1932, 248ff). It is now in the pos- 
session of Dr. R. Kappeli, Meggen, Switzerland. 
No. 2 (Sale III, Lot 23?), archaistic statuette of 
Dionysos, was Deeppene, Michaelis 36 (Lot 214). 
No. 2 (Sale III, Lot 24), head of a goddess, replica 
of the “Pheidian” Aphrodite in Naples (BrBr 576), 
passed to the collection of the late Dr. Philip Nel 
“Beechwood,” Calderstones, Liverpool (EA 
4923; Lippold, Handbuch, 187, note 3; Langlotz, 
Phidiasprobleme Il). The Melchett purchases and 
other classical antiquities from Dr Nelson's col 
lection have been recently acquired by the Liver- 
pool Museum. No. 4 (Sale I, Lot 80), the Hope 
Hygicia (also Lippold, Handbuch, 253; Arias, 
Skopas, 112) has been mentioned in Part I (Deep 

No. 5 (Sale III, Lot 
1). the torso of a statuette of Hygicia, was also 
listed by Arias (Skopas, 123, M.12, no. 18) in the 
Asklepios and Hygieia of Tegea copies (also Lip 
pold, Handbuch, 237, No. 6 (Sale I, Lot 


81; Sale III, Lot 28), the votive stele to Asklepios 


son, 


DENE) as now in Los Angeles 


note 5) 


collection of El Conde 
Prof 
(loc.cit.) that the Asklepios type was similar to that 
century s.c. relief, Athens 1346 (EA 
1221), while the Hygieia had a fourth century look. 
No. 7, a Hellenistic male torso, was Sale ITI, Lot 

8 Sale III, Lot 33 (questioned as Poly 
clitan by Beazley). Both Nos 7 and 8 are now in 
III, Lot 34 


and Hygieia, is now in the 


de Lagunillas, Havana, Cuba seazley noted 


on a late fifth 


2 


ection. No. Cal, 


Sale III, Lot 43 and is the Roman statu 
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ette of Narcissus (EA 4926; Lippold, Handbuch, 
311, note 1). No. 11 Sale III, Lot 44 (Plate), a 
Cnidian torso, Lagunillas. No. 12 Sale III, Lot 
45, torso of Artemis, Lagunillas. No. 13 = Sale III, 
Lot 22, ivy-crowned head of Dionysos. No. 14 (III, 
Lot 46), head of Eros, passed to the H. Clifford 
Smith collection. No. 15 (III, Lot 41), the group of 
Eros and Psyche, is now in the British Museum 
(1951.8-1.2). No. 16 (III, Lot 29, Plate), the bronze 
statuette of a dancing Satyr of questionable date, 
has been reported in the collection of H.E.Mon. J. 
Ortiz-Linares, No. 
17 (III, Lot 26?) is the wrongly restored group of 
Herakles and the Keryneian Hind (cf. Loeffler, 
Marsyas 6 [1954] 10ff). Nos. 18 (Hellenistic male 
torso) and 1g (statuette of Pan) were not in the 
sales, but the latter was at Syon Lodge in 1954 
(Deervent, Mich. 27). No. 20 (III, Lot 42), the 
head sometimes called Lycurgus, also passed to 
the Nelson collection, Liverpool (EA 4924; Lip 
pold, Handbuch, 303, note 1; Haynes and Tod, 
JHS 73 [1953] 138f), as did the head of Demosthe 
nes (No. 21 III, Lot 30; EA 4925; Suhr, Por- 
traits of Greek Statesmen, 44, no. 31). 

No, 22 = Sale III, Lot 38; a Scopaic female head. 
No. 23 = Sale III, Lot 39, the “Menander,” and is 
now in Dayton, Ohio (Ringling Museum, Florida, 
Director's Choice, A Loan Exhibition, FebMarch 
1955; Hafner, Spdthellenistische Bildnisplastik, 95). 
Mr. Hewett kindly states that the back of the head, 
which was restored, has now been removed. No. 24 
(Sale I, Lot 83) was the “Portrait Head of a Poet,” 
a replica of the pseudo-Seneca types (recently: D. 
M. Robinson, AJA 59 [1955] 25ff). No. 25, the 
Graeco-Alexandrine youthful male head, probably 
a portrait of a Ptolemy, appeared in the Sotheby 
Sale, 26 April 1954, as Lot 69, and No. 26 (Sale III, 
Lot 40), bust of Faustina I, also Lagunillas, is pub 
lished by Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, 215; E. Fein 
blatt, Los Angeles Bulletin, Spring 1953, 10. No. 27, 
portrait head (perhaps the younger Faustina), was 
head 
of Hadrian and a fragment of a small statue of a 
man of the Hadrianic period. No. 28 (III, Lot 35) 
was a head of an imperial lady, perhaps Julia Mam 
maea. No. 31 (III, Lot 36; IV, Lot 69), was the 
head of a “deified Empress.” No. 32 


solivian Brussels. 


Legation, 


not in the Sales, nor were Nos. 20, 20, a 


was a bust 
and No. 232, 
a later third century a.p. portrait of an elderly man, 


termed “very probably Gordian III,” 


may be the “head of a Roman” which passed as 
Lot 37 In Sale III. 
The fortunes of No. 34, the small statue of the 
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deified Herakles, are as good an example as any 


of the pitfalls which await those who trace marbles 
in the era of modern taste. Herakles was seen in 
July 1954 at Syon Lodge in condition similar to 
that in the Melchett Catalogue photograph. In July 
1955 it was in the possession of Spink and Son, 
and greatly improved by removal of all restora 
tions (pl. 105, fig. 8). No. 35, a head from a statu- 
ette of the Roman period with modern herm bust, 
seems to correspond with Sale II, Lot 96. None of 
the remaining four marbles in the Catalogue can 
be traced in any of the sales; No. 36 (head of Silva- 
nus), No. 37 (oscillum with dancing Maenad), 
No. 42 (Neo-Classic head of a Roman of the late 
Republic), and No. 43 (relief with figure of Ceres). 
No. 42 was seen in the London art market striv- 
ing valiantly to pass as an antiquity. The terra 
cotta heads (Nos. 38-41) were Sale II, Lots 93, 94. 
Sydney acquired Strong No. 38 (Sydney 46.50) 
and No. 40 (Sydney 46.51) 

In addition there are five marbles and a bronze 
of note, which were not in the Catalogue, but 
which appeared at the Sales. Sale III, Lot 25 was 
the relief fragment, a girl with a horse, which was 
Greek Art (1946) no. 142. It has been termed pos 
sibly Argive school ca. 420 8.c. and probably from 
a metope or frieze. Sale III, Lot 21 was the Head 
of Aphrodite in Parian marble, school of Praxite 
les ca. 300 B.c. (Greek Art, 1946, no. 161, pls. 5of). 
It is now in the Kappeli collection, Meggen, Switz 
erland. Sale III, Lot 47 can now be identified as 
the Alexandrine Hellenistic head of Zeus Ammon 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen 
(V. Poulsen, Meddelelser 11 | 1954] 5ff, 2 figs.). The 
bronze statuette of a Hellenistic ruler, labelled 
Seleucus IV, in the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery, Kansas City, Missouri is said to come from 
Lord Melchett’s collection (FastiA 2 [1947] no. 
1841; Art Ouarterly 9 |1946| 178, 181). A late Hel 
lenistic grave relief of a veiled lady seated, with 
her feet on a footstool, has had a meteoric career 
in the London sales rooms. It was Sale I, Lot 82; 
Sale III, Lot 27; Sotheby’s, 20 July 1953, Lot 28; 
and finally Sotheby’s, 26 April 1954, Lot 71. The 
most recent buyer was Sir Holyrod Pearce. The re 
lief has been variously dated in these sales from ca. 
100 to 100 B.c.; the last date is nearest the truth. 
Lot 47a added at Sale III was a Renaissance or 
later head of Vitellius (of the type AJA 59 [1955] 
pl. 22, fig. 49). 

The vases, Strong Nos. 44ff, went on the market 
with Sale II. No. 44 (Sale II, 88) is now New York 
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46.11.7 (Beazley, ABV, 434, no. 3). Of No. 45 (Sale 
II, no. 84) there is a drawing in the German In 
stitute in Rome; the vase has been lost sight of. 
Nos. 46 and 47 (Sale II, 85-86) are in Los An 
geles (A5933.50-28 and 10). Nos. 48 (Sale II, 87), 
49 (Sale II, 89), 50 (Sale II, 90; Cat. Sotheby, Feb. 
14th, 1955, 106), 51, and 52 (Sale II, 91), are, o1 
were in the London market. Four other vases, not 
in Mrs. Strong’s catalogue, were sold in Sale III, 
as lots 48 to 51. Lot 48 (pl. 10), a white lekythos, 
is now in Dr. Kappeli’s collection at Meggen 
(Group R, 4 bis; Paralipomena, 1004 and 1550). 
This, and two other lekythoi (lots 49 and 50) were 
exhibited at the Exhibition of Greek Art, 
ton House, 


Burling 
1946 (nos. 107, 104, and 105). A red 
figured pelike, lot 51, is now in the British Museum 
(1951 99.1; BMQ 17 [1952] 7 73°74» | pls. 23-29; detail, 
Richter, Attic Red-figured Vases, a Survey, fig. 108; 
Beazley, Paralipomena, 


11, 184, 1080-1, 1116, 1737). 
P. Corbett has seen that the pelike is close to the 
Dinos Painter and may be an early work by him 
NorrincuaM Castie (Nottingham City Museum 
and Art Gallery. Open). 

Nottingham seventeenth c 
residence of the Dukes of Newcastle 
for use as a Museum and 
1885-1886 Lord Savile, 
excavations at ( Leeps, 
Part I, p. 138), presented the Art Museum antiqui 
ties excavated under his patronage at Nemi. The 


Castle was a ~ntury 
. It was adapted 
Art Gallery in 1878. In 
also remembered for his 


Civita Lavinia in Latium 


Nemi antiquities at Nottingham were published 
by G. Harry Wallis in 1593 (Illustrated Catalogue 
of Classical Antiquities from the Site of the Temple 
of Diana, Nemi, Italy) and by F {ctaA 


12 [1941] 1-52) in connection with that part of the 


. Poulsen 


Nemi material which was acquired from the Prince 
Ny Carlsberg 


also 


Orsini by the Glyptotek in Copen 
[1g08] 117ff; 5 [191 
109f). One of the more important Nemi portra 
the head of Julius Caesar of the Campo Santo typx 
(ActaA 12 [1941] 14f, figs. roff), has been 
sidered in E. Simon’s of the 
types (AA 
The well-known bronze group of 
Deified Drusilla,” surrounded by 
from Lake Nemi, 
and Son in 1911 at the price of £25,000 
was such that King Edward VII 
death commanded a private view of these pieces 
Palace (Spink Son, J/lustrated 
Catalogue of a Selection of Antiques and Objet 


hagen (see Ausonia 


[1952] cols. 126f). 
“Diana 
seven 


was offered for sale 


shortly before 


Kensington and 
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RA [1909] pls. r1ff). 


A decade later the principal statue was acquired 
by the British Museum (inv. 1920. 6-12; Bieber, 
RM 48 [1933] 266, fig. 4: Hellenistic-early Republi 
can). One of the smaller figures reappears in the 
(Greek 
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d’ Art |1911] 


catalogue of 1922 


Roman An 
Collections & Re 
cent Excavations, p. 17, no. 20); the and an 
Sotheby's on Dec. 19, 1928 (pl. 
New York mar 
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mosaic, and terracotta lamps. Among the vases, the 
outstanding pieces are the upper part of a Rhodian 
relief pithos of the type studied by Denise Feyt- 
mans (BCH 74 [1950] 135-180; 76 [1952] 197-200), 
two Laconian cups, Corinthian aryballoi, a Co- 
rinthian amphoriskos, an Attic bf. lekane by the 
Polos Painter, an Attic bf. eye-cup, and an Attic 
amphoriskos of the Bulas Group (cf. Beazley, ABV, 
663). 


Perwortn House (Part I, p. 144f). 

The following antiquities in the collection may 
be added to Part One and to the Hon. M. Wynd 
hams Catalogue alike. In JHS 51 (1931) 106-108, 
W. H. Buckler published an early Christian se- 
pulchral inscription, from Thrace or Asia Minor 
and dated between a.p. 215 and 280. On a visit late 
in 1954 three vases now displayed on a shelf at the 
extreme left end of the Sculpture Gallery were 
studied. According to Miss Harris, Secretary to 
Petworth House, they had been recently brought 
out of prolonged storage. 1) Attic rf. bell-krater, 
last quarter of V century b.c. A, Dionysos between 
maenad and satyr. B, three youths. (pls. 115 and 
116, figs. 46 and 47). Attributed by P. E. Corbett 
to the Following of the Dinos Painter. 2) South 
Italian rf. pelike, about 350 s.c. A, girl and youth; 
B, two youths (pl. 116, figs. 48 and 49). 3) South 
Italian rf. pelike, Apulian, second half of the fourth 
century B.c. A, woman with fan, seated woman 
with tympanon, standing youth; above, flying Eros 
with wreath. B, woman and youth. 

On a small shelf in the Sculpture Gallery is one 
Egyptian black stone statue fragment (H.: 0.13 m.) 
of note. It is the head and shoulders of a Nomarch 
of Dynasty XIX, with part of the inscribed back 
support remaining. The figure is cut off below the 
shoulders and is mounted in a stone block. The 
inscription on the back pillar reads: “For the Ka 
of the Governor. . . .” 


In addition to the marbles, the Library at Pet- 
worth contains a folio volume made up principally 


of about six different sets of drawings after the 
antique. The dates of the drawings range from the 
late sixteenth century for architectural vistas to a 
period somewhat before their acquisition (proba- 
bly in the later eighteenth century) for studies of 
busts, cameos, etc. To the archaeologist perhaps the 
most important group is a series of seventeenth 
century drawings of unrestored statuary and re- 
liefs seen in the Rome area (e.g. an unrestored 
view of the second century a.v. congiarium relief 
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in the Villa Torlonia-Albani: Strong, Scultura Ro- 
mana II, 241f, fig. 147). There appear to be no 
drawings from Dal Pozzo’s Museum Cartaceum 
in this bound volume (see Part I, Winpsor CastLe, 


P- 149). 


Pippsrook House (near Dorking; W. H. Forman). 

The collection was removed in 1890 to Callaly 
Castle, Northumberland, and catalogued for the 
owner, Major A. H. Browne, in 1892. The entire 
collection was sold in two auctions conducted by 
Sotheby’s. The first took place on June 19th to 
22nd, 1899; the second followed on July 2nd to 
sth, 1900. The bronzes and vases in the first sale 
were described by Cecil H. Smith, who had already 
begun to catalogue the collection in 1888, before 
it left Pippbrook House. His full account of the 
objects is in marked contrast to the uninformed and 
summary entries of the second sale. The following 
notes are confined to the vases. They give, wherever 
possible, the present location of the objects, ref- 
erences to Beazley’s ABV and ARV, and an up-to- 
date bibliography of the unattributed or non-Attic 
vases. References to earlier collection not given by 
Smith have also been included. 

Part I (Sotheby, 19-22 June 1899). No. 264: Bos- 
ton 99.515. Fairbanks, Cat., pl. 24, no. 277; G. S. 
Kirk, AJA 55 (1951) pl. 34 and pp. 339-343. No. 
265: bought by C. F. Murray. Nos. 266-267: bought 
by A. Ready. No. 268: Boston 99.507. Fairbanks pl. 
27, no. 292. No. 269: Boston 99.508. Fairbanks pl. 
28, no. 294. No. 270: Boston 99.509. Fairbanks pl. 
28, no. 293. No. 271: San Simeon, Hearst (ex Torr, 
Cat. Sotheby, 2 July 1929, pl. 8, no. 8). No. 272: 
Copenhagen 4983. CV A, pl. 81, 1. No. 273: 
99.510. Fairbanks pl. 49, no. 498. No. 274: bought 
by Spink. On the group cf. Beazley, BSA 41 (1946) 
14, note 3. No. 275: bought by Wallis. No. 276: 
bought by C. F. Murray. No. 277: bought by A. 
Ready. No. 278: Bonn inv. 656. Dohrn, Die schwarz- 


Joston 


figurigen Etruskischen Vasen, p. 143, no. 5. No. 
279: London. Dohrn, op.cit. 144, no. 30. No. 280: 
Cambridge 04.22. Beazley, ABV, 516, no. 1. No. 281: 
Cambridge 04.21. CVA 1, pl. 21, 3. No. 282: New 
York 45.11.2. Beazley, ABV, 85, no. 2. No. 283: Bos- 
ton 01.8058. Beazley, ABV, 263, no. 6 (ex W. W. 
Hope, 1849, no. 68). No. 284: Boston 99.522. No. 
285: Boston 01.8060. Beazley, ABV, 161. No. 286: 
once New York, Gould. Beazley, ABV, 161. No. 
287: bought by Rollin (ex Rogers no. 484). No. 288: 
Sydney (N.S.W.) 46.04. Beazley, ABV, 386, no. 17. 
No. 289: Boston 00.331. Beazley, ABV, 307, no. 62. 
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No. 290: Havana, Lagunillas (ex Hertz 2959). No. 
291: bought by Kelekian and resold in New York, 
Amenican Art Gallery Sale 15th-18th April 1903, 
no. 521. No. 292: Portland (Oregon) 35.137, illus 
trated here pl. 114, figs. 39 and 40. No. 293: Berlin, 
Dr. Karl Peters. Gerhard, AV, pl. 52. No. 294: Min 
neapolis, Walker Art Center, 22.2. H. R. W. Smith, 
The Origin of Chalcidian Ware, 143, fig. H. The 
vase had passed through the Kelekian Sale of 1903 
(no. 520) and the Anderson Gallery Sale of April 
19th, 1916 (no. 315). No. 295: ex Rogers 493. No. 
296: bought by Spink. Gerhard, AV, pl. 32. No. 
297: Minneapolis, Walker Art Center, 09.8, bought 
at the Henry de Morgan Sale of 1909 (Fifth Ave 
nue Galleries Sale, 16th January 1909, pl. 2, no. 134) 
where, as often with de Morgan vases, it is said to 
be from Vulci. By the Swinger. No. 298: Chicago, 
University. F. P. Johnson, AJA 47 (1943) 385-9. No. 
299: Munich S.L. 458. Beazley, ABV, 259, no. 18. 
No. 300: bought by Rollin. No. 301: passed? No. 
302: Indianapolis 47.42. Beazley, ABV, 374, 
and p. 696. Ex Rogers no. 481, said to be from S. 


no, 157 


Campanari's collection, hence probably from Vulci. 
(Pl. 114, figs. 41 and 42). No. 303: Boston 99.516. 
Beazley, ABV, 239, no. 11. No. 304: Boston 01.8053. 
Beazley, ABV, 246, no. 72. No. 305: Boston 99.538. 
Seazley, ABV, 255, no. 6. No. 306: London 99.7 
seazley, ABV, 330 no. 2. No. 307: San Simeon, 
Hearst. No. 308: London 99.7-21.1. Beazley, ABV, 
86, no. 8. No. 309: bought by Kevorkian. No. 310: 


Munich S.L. 459. Beazley, ABV, 369, no. 121. Ex 
Hertz no. 186. No. 311: San Simeon, Hearst. Beaz- 


ley, ABV, 133, no. 2. The provenance Vulci given 
by Beazley is based on the entry in the de Morgan 
catalogue of 1g01 (no. 192). No. 312: Boston 00.330 
Beazley, ABV, 135, no. 45. No. 313: Staatsburg 
(N.Y.), Ruth Livingston Mills Museum (ex de 
Morgan; 1901 sale no. 399; 1909 sale no. 126). No. 
314: San Simeon, Hearst. Brauchitsch, Die pana 


) 


thendischen Preisamphoren, p. 35, no. 37. No. 315 


Boston 99.521. Beazley, ABV, 662, no. 19. No. 316: 
3oston, A. S. Dewing, Ancient Art in American 
Private Collections, no. 257 (with references). By 
the Eucharides Painter. No. 317: Los Angeles A 
5933.50-8. Beazley, ABV, 343, no. 1; ex Hertz no. 
182. No. 318: bought by A. Ready. No. 319: To 
ronto 285. Beazley, ABV, 190, no. 3. No. 320: To 
ronto 288. No. 321: bought by A. Ready. No. 322 
San Simeon, Hearst. Beazley, ABV, 205, no. 14; 
ex Rogers 428. No. 323: Boston 99.525. No. 324: 
Cambridge 180. CVA I, pl. 17, 5. No. 325: 


Morgan sale, 1901, no. 133. No. 326: Providence 


later de 
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20.082. CVA, pl. 73 Bulletin 27 (1939) 24, fig. S. 
No. 327: bought by Stobart. No. 328: Cambridge. 
CVA, Ricketts and Shannon, pl. 2, 2. No. 329: 
A. Ready. No. 330: Toronto 284. No. 

31: Cambridge 37.17. Beazley, ARV, 104, no. 4. 
No 2: Winchester. Beazley, ARV, 106, no. 1. Not 
from the Rogers collection. No. 333: bought by 
A. Ready. No. 334: ( 37.16. Beazley, ARV, 
114, no. 14. No. 335: San Simeon, Hearst. Beazley, 
ARV, 277, no. 75. No. 336: San Simeon, Hearst. No. 

7 B ton oO No. 


bought by 


ambridge 


6. Beazley, ARV, o1, 335: 
San Simeon, Hearst. Beazley, ARV, 191, no. 13. No. 
g: London gg.7-21.4. Beazley, ARV, 191, no. 14. 
From Vulci (Durand 282). No. 340: Munich LL. 
476. Beazley, ARV, 672, no. 3. No. 341: New York 
market (Cat. Parke-Bernet, March 15th-16th, 1940, 
soston 10.178. Beazley, ARV, 121, 
bought by H. de Mors 
Atlanta 
Beazley, ARV, 700, no. 
H. de Morgan No. 345: 
Munich L.L. 4 seazley, ARV, 650, no. 4. CVA, 
4 and 56, 7. No. 346 


no. 275) No 342 
no. 7. No 42 


no. 194), now in 


in (Igo! sale, 
(Ga.), High 
No. 344 


(IQOI Sale, no. 195) 


Museum. 
bought by 


pls. SS, ( imbridge 37.23. 
Beazl y, ARV, 269, no 4l. No. 347 Boston 00.362. 

Amsterdam 1426. CVA Scheurleer Il I 
York, A. Minassian. 

seazley, ARV, 414, no. 
. F. Murray. No. 352: San 
ARV, 403, no No. 


Sieveking, Bronzen Terrakotten 


d-e, pl. 2, No. 349: New 
No Munich L.L. 47 
;. No bought by ¢ 
Simeon, Hearst 

Munich I.L 
Vasen der Sammlung Loeb, pl 48. No. 354 
land (Ores 
kian 


market (Cat 


Beazley, 


Port 
hous if by Kevor 


no. 6. No 6 


on) 6.137 No 
Beazley, ARV, 7 


/ 


Art Gallerie 


New York 
American October 20th, 


1932, no Li ndon 99.7 21.5. 


ARV, 696, no I 
BSA 46 [1951] pl. 
Beazley, ARV, 895, E 1. No 
Morgan. Cane sa Group No, 
Beazley, ARV, 256, no. 1 

Beazley 


manner of the 


Beazley, Churt House, 


d. No. 359 
360: 
boug it DY 201: 


No. 362: 
1404 | at 
Painter as 


Boston 


Re iding 2 2 Paraltpomena, 


Meidi 
San Simeon, Hearst. Ex Rogers 


tributed to tne 


no. 46 


Be rie y iralipomena, % ted to the 


Phila 


Untersuchungen, 59, no. 


(attrib 
nter as no. 158 


he fold, 


bis). N 04 


269-2 Beazley, 


land, 6, note 2 [oronto 355- 
Paralipomena, the 


(assigned to 
Six Lobsters, : ). At 


Nene 
On, 1549 Saie, no. §2 


one time in 


No. 
Beazley, ARV, 69, no. 23. No. 


»; M] 
Vases in 
Beaz 
Bos 6f 
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367: passed? No. 36: bought by Massy. No. 369: 
bought by Rollin. No. 370: Boston 00.383. Bieber, 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theater, 
279, 281, figs. 376-7; F. F. Jones, The Theater in 
Ancient Art, fig. 33. Ex de Bammeville sale, 13 May 
1854, no. 44. No. 371: once London, Ricketts and 
Shannon (Attic black stemless cup with modern 
design, copied from an Etruscan mirror). No. 372: 
bought by Stobart. No. 373: New York G.R. 1126. 
Richter, AJA 45 (1941) 385, fig. 24. No. 374: bought 
by H. de Morgan. 1gor sale, no. 374. 

Part II (Sotheby, 2-5 July 1900). As said above, 
the entries in this catalogue are very cursory and 
defy, for the most part, ready identification. In the 
following list only those vases are given which can 
be recognized. No. 106: ex Rogers 397; later, Sothe- 
by 28-29 November 1927, no. 276; Sotheby 3-4 
March 1931, no. 169; now in the Paris market 
(Koutoulakis). No. 107, 2: Bryn Mawr R 2446 
(AJA 20 [1916] pl. 12). No. 108, 2: Bryn Mawr R 
2131 (AJA 20 [1916] 313, fig. 1; Beazley, ABV, 276, 
no. 4). No. 116: New York, Kevorkian; Beazley, 
ABV, 258, no. 9. No. 118, 3: New York, Cooper 
Union 1915.11.28; Beazley, ABV, 426, no. 6. No. 
128: see Part I, no. 331. No. 134: Leyden I 1952/1.1; 
Oudheidkundige Mededelingen 35 (1954) 40ff; 
Beazley, Paralipomena, 1709, Orestes Painter 2 bis. 
No. 135: New York G.R. 660 A; ex Rogers 341, 
Apulian. 

The residue of the Forman collection stayed at 
Callaly Castle and was sold there on September 
8th and gth, 1925. Some of the vases went to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford and are briefly 
listed in the Report to the Visitors of 1925; a Ca- 
nosa askos went to Cambridge (9.25; CVA 1, pl. 


444). 


Suerriecp, The Graves Art Gallery. 

Two marbles of interest were acquired in 1949 
from THornsrince Haut (see below) through the 
Sheffield Corporation Estates Committee. They 
are: 1) A replica of the upper half of the figure 
of the Paedagogue from the Niobid group. The 
style of the sculpture, in spite of weathering from 
exposure, suggests very fine Italian work of the 
early seventeenth century. The head and body are 
one piece, and this confirms that the work is copied 
after the Uffizi figure, for of the three known an- 
tique replicas of the Paedagogue (Uffizi, Louvre, 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek), none has its antique head. 
The Louvre-Soissons head copies that of the Uf- 
fizi figure which is in turn based on sarcophagus 
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reliefs, such as Witton House No. 163 (Robert, 
Sark-Rel. Ill, Ul, 383ff, no. 317). The Villa Ma- 
dama figure now in Copenhagen (EA 4646; F. 
Poulsen, Cat., no. 472a) was sketched about thirty 
years before discovery of the Medici Niobid group, 
but it has always lacked all above the chest and 
shoulders (as the Dosio drawing shows: Huelsen, 
Skizzenbuch, no. 132; Huebner, RM 26 [1911] 
222ff). 

2. Head of a youthful divinity, probably Herakles, 
from a later Hellenistic colossal statue in Parian 
marble and based on a fourth century Scopasian 
work such as the Genzano or Lansdowne Herakles 
(see Part I, Deeppene, p. 134; Osrercey Park, p. 
144). Besides suggesting comparisons with the 
bronze Herakles in the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
(Stuart Jones, Cons.Cat., 113, 282ff), the profile— 
and perhaps the body—of the Sheffield head can be 
further visualized from a statue found at Gela and 
published in a private collection in Catania (Liber- 
tini, RM 52 [1937] 64ff, pls. 21f). The head is 
paralleled in miniature by that of the statuette of 
Herakles in crystalline Greek marble, found on the 
site of the Roman Baths at York and now in the 
Hospitium of the Yorkshire Historical Museum. 


SuHospen Court (Herefordshire: the collection of 
the late Lord Bateman). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 658) quoted Dallaway, 
“A single statue of Mercury was acquired by the 
late Lord Bateman, and is now at Shobden. In the 
opinion of the late Mr. (Charles) Townley it is 
equalled by few statues of that deity of which he 
had any knowledge.” From a photograph kindly 
supplied by Miss Ebria Feinblatt, Mr. Ashmole re- 
cently identified a statue of Hermes in the Los An 
geles County Museum as the Bateman Hermes, 
which he had seen at Shobden on a visit thirty 
years ago. The statue was presented (without pedi- 
gree) by Mr. W. R. Hearst in 1948 (Inv.no.A.5141- 
48.379; photo 53.0244). 

The head of Hermes (from the photograph) 
seems to suit a Roman copy of a work of the gen- 
eration after Polykleitos, but this head (with nose 
and neck restored) is said not to belong and to be 
possibly not antique. Polyclitan heads adapted as 
Hermes, both those after an original merely with 
wings in the hair and the Graeco-Roman modifica- 
tions with petasos, are not uncommon (e.g. Wald- 
hauer, Ermitage Il, no. 101; Caskey, Boston, Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, no. 68; Anti, MonAnt 26 
[1920] 567ff). If not a type used for Hermes in 
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Roman times (cf. Reinach-Clarac, 364, no. 8 | Flor 
ence]; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 607£, no. 
1534), the body is related to the group of bronzes 
sometimes identified as Apollo or the young As 
klepios, perhaps more correctly as Narcissus (Gar 
cia y Bellido, Esculturas romanas, 129f, no. 131, pl. 
101; P. W. Lehmann, Statues on Coins, 36ff; Furt 
wangler, Masterpieces, 300, which go back to ca. 
400 B.c.; also Mustilli, Museo Mussolini, 321, 1, pl. 
86). The close parallel is the reversed “Narcissus” 
type (Part 1, Osrertey Park, No. 1; Rossie Priory, 
No. 1). 

The collection at Shobden, before sale of the 
marbles about 1930, also included a head of De 
mosthenes (photographed by Mr. Ashmole: S. Cas- 
son, JHS 46 [1926] 76), a bust of Lucilla, more cor 
rectly Faustina II (cf. Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, 
pl. 36 as opposed to 47), and an Italian sixteenth 
century bronze bust of the Polydeukion type found 
in Athens in such great numbers (A/A 58 [1954] 
255. Miss E. Harrison has kindly mentioned an 
other fragment of a head from the Agora, and S. 
Stucchi publishes the Berlin-Soane type bust in 
Chalcis as a portrait of Constantinus II!: Studi 
Aquileiesi offerti a G. Brusin, Aquileia 1953, 197ff, 
figs. 3-6. The capital-type support is characteristi 
cally later Hadrianic to Antonine.). Of these three 
Shobden portraits, the Demosthenes is now in the 
Capt. E. 
cilla is still unaccounted for (cf. the ancient replica 
in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archacology 
[Photo 2696]), and the Polydeukion is (Aug. 
1955) in the possession of Alfred Spero, Esq., 


G. Spencer-Churchill collection, the Lu 


London (pl. 111, fig. 29). It will be an interesting 
and important document when the history of Ren 
aissance copies from the antique is fully written. 


Srourneap (Mere, Wiltshire; the National Trust. 
Open). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 661; JHS 6 [1886] 44) 
mentioned but never saw in the Hoare collection 
a “Juno or Ceres” (or Flora) praised by Volkmann 
and Dallaway and. probably identical with a Flora 
from the Mead collection. The statue, said also to 
come from Herculaneum, is in fact still to be seen 
in the Pantheon in the gardens, to the right of M. 
Rysbrack’s Hercules and amid casts and copies after 
antiquities of all sorts (pl. 110, fig. 24). The plinth 
bears the (eighteenth century) inscription Livia 
avevsta, and the lifesize statue which is in excel 
lent condition (Greek mainland marble; tip of 
nose, arms, and patches in drapery restored) does 
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indeed represent Livia, or a Julio-Claudian princess 
such as Antonia Minor, as Ceres. The divine identi- 


t 


s determined by the ancient part of the 


of grain in the 


left hand, against the body. 
ill respects the figure is comparable to a num- 
er Greek fourth 
214, 1ff; 
no. 28 (HotkHAM no. 34) 


h early imperial statues aft 
ginals: e.g. Reimach-Clarac, 
Portraits, 52, 

4, statue of Livia in Tunis (for Livia 

F. Poulsen, Ny Carlsberg, Cat. 420f, 

1¢ crisp, deep cutting of the drapery is 

by the “Livia” in Naples (Hekler, 

4a), placed by Poulsen in the period of 

This cutting may be contrasted with the 

folds Villa dei Mis 
(Maiuri, I, 226ff, figs 94ff). How far the head 
ally differs from the ideal type can be seen in 


the Demeter of Ki (JHS 71 


in the Livia from the 


pls. 1ff). 
There are 


Hall, two : 


opposite on the floor, a small rectangular cinerari- 


three ancient marbles in the Front 


statuettes in island marble ona table and, 


ne jue stionable INSCrIPLiON ORPHEV. OSSVA 

VIESCVNT. The statuette of Zeus, or pos 
sibly Poseidon (pl. 105, fig. 4) (H.: 0.83 m.; neck, 
right arm with fulmen and left hand restored) is a 
forerunner of a Hellenistic heroic type, similar in 
restoration to the statue once in the Mattei collection 
(Reinach-Clarac, 182,1) and, in fact, the prototype 
in miniature of the Melos Poseidon (| ieber, 7 he 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, 16of, fig. 684). 
Since the support is ancient and a short stump rather 
than the distinctive dolphin of the Melos Statue, 
the original must have represented Zeus rather than 
Poseidon. Lippold (Handbuch, 270, 


just su h an original by Leochares as the prototype 


70) postulated 


of the Melian Poseidon. This prototype, preserving 
the Jovian attributes, was adapted toa heroic por 
trait in the bronze Augustus in Naples (Kluge and 
Lehmann, Grosshronzen II, 93ff; Ill, pl. 27; West, 
Portrat-Plastik, hig 
the h 


statuctte 


162). The higher draping of 


mation at the right side in the Stourhead 


is found also in another reflection of the 
Augustus of the Julio-Claudian re 
n Ravenna (V. H. Poulsen, ActaA 17 [1940] 
24). The Poseidon and Zeus types with 


left shoul 


wn best from two statues found at Perga 


prot type the 


lraping of the himation over the 
er, kne 
mum (Horn, Gewandstatuen, aot, pl. 20; Bieber, 
471f), develop from an original of 


op cit. 115, hgs 
he second half of the fifth century, 


such as seen in 


the Louvre 


statue (Horn, op.cit. pl. 20, no. 3), and 


\ 

In 

Pou 

{ 

) 
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show the same dramatic posing of left arm and feet, 
perhaps under the influence of the Stourhead proto- 
type. 

The statuette of Hera or Kore possesses a head 
close to that of the so-called Sappho Albani (Bie- 
ber, Griechische Kleidung, pl. 26, 1), and since it 
appears to belong (restorations comprise the neck 
with top of the drapery, right arm from shoulder, 
left hand, patch in drapery), we have a Roman 
version in miniature of a parallel later fifth cen- 
tury B.c. statue, best seen in the superlative copy 
known as the Hera of Ephesus, now in Vienna, 
without its head (BrBr 507; see also under Ny 
Carlsberg Cat. no. 307). 


Stowe (Part I, p. 147). 

The crucial 1921 sale catalogue alluded to in 
Part One is titled: The Ducal Estate and Contents 
of the Mansion (Messrs. Jackson Stops, Northamp- 
ton and Towcester). Two examples will show the 
difficulty of determining what pieces in this sale 
were ancient and when ancient in whole or part, 
what the pieces actually represented. Lot 3713 (The 
China Room) was described as, “An antique Ro- 
man white marble figure of a goat tied to a stump 
of a tree.” Lot 3714 appears as, “An antique chi 
mara in white marble, representing “The ancient 
Testudo or Lyle’ (sic!), supported on the wings 
of a swan with tortoise and tree stump. (Found in 
a tomb close to the village of Adriana, Rome).” 
For “Lyle” read lyre, suggesting that Hadrian’s 
Villa yielded fragments (restored) of the support 
for a statue of Apollo, such as that with the torso 
in Cleveland (Acc. no. 24.1017, J. H. Wade Coll.; 
Bieber, Art in America, 1944, 76f, fig. 10). The 
“chimara” would surely be Apollo’s griffin (cf. the 
bronze, Reinach, Rép.Stat. V, 35, 3). 

The Donaldson Sale catalogue (Puttick and 
Simpson, 6-10 July 1925, Lot 507) date of 1734 for 
the transport of the Bacchic vase from Hadrian’s 
Villa to Stowe is presumably an error for 1774, the 
date a similar vase was brought from Italy by 
George Marquess of Buckingham whose son Rich- 
ard was created first Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos (see Forster, Stowe Catalogue, 1848, 47, 
no. 739). This marble volute-krater (H.: 46 in.) 
is now in the Los Angeles County Museum (Inv. 
no. A 5141.51-943), the gift of the late Mr. Hearst 
in 1951. Although patched and restored in the Pi- 
ranesi manner, particularly about the frieze of 
Erotes harvesting grapes, the workmanship appears 
to be Antonine or even early Severan and from 
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Hadrian’s Villa (E. Feinblatt, Los Angeles County 
Museum Bulletin of the Art Division “The Stowe 
Marble Vase,” no. 4 [Fall 1955] 3-6). 

Henry Rumsey Forster, in the original sale cata- 
logue of 1848, lists eleven vases (lot nos. 1274-1284). 
Of these, no. 1275, a bf. neck-amphora, had been 
given to the Duke of Buckingham by Lucien Bona- 
parte, the Prince of Canino. It was bought by 
Purnell B. Purnell, resold at Sotheby’s May 8th- 
16th, 1872, and passed into the collection of Mrs. 
Eileen Craufurd. At the sale of her vases (Sothe- 
by’s, 18th January, 1951) the neck-amphora was 
lot no. 167. It was bought by El Conde de Lagu- 
nillas and placed by him on loan in Manchester. 
Beazley has attributed the vase to the Group of 
Copenhagen 114 (ABV, 395, no. 5). Another Stowe 
vase, no. 1274, a red-figured bell-krater in the man 
ner of the Meleager Painter (ARV, 873, no. 3), 
was sold at Sotheby’s on Nov. 21, 1929 (no. 232, 
pl. 3) and again on Jan. 18, 1951 (no. 247). A third 
Stowe vase, not identifiable in the Forster catalogue, 
is a red-figured volute-krater connected by Cor- 


bett with the Geneva Painter (Beazley, Paralipo 


mena, 954): sold at Sotheby’s on Jan. 18, 1951 (no. 
168, pl. 3) it is now in Los Angeles (A 5933.51-108, . 
formerly numbered A 5933.51-15; on the restora 
tions see Hesperia 24 | 1955] 23). 

Twenty-seven additional vases are briefly listed 
in the First Supplemental Catalogue of October 
3rd, 1848. Most of them were bought by Purnell. 


SrratrieLp Save House, Reading. 
(see above, under Lonpon, Apsley House) 


Tuornsrivce Haut (Ashford and Longstone, near 
Bakewell, Derbyshire). 

Formerly the home of Mr. Boot, a builder who 
collected marbles of all sorts from many areas for 
his garden and lawns, Thornbridge Hall is now a 
teachers’ training college. Two marbles of note, 
rescued from the grounds, are now in the Graves 
Art Gallery, Shefhield (see above). 


TynemMoutu (Northumberland. The collection of 
the late Wilfred Hall). 

The small collection of Greek vases formed by 
the late Wilfred Hall, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.AS., 
J.P., and formerly on loan to the Laing Art Gal 
lery at Newcastle was sold at Christie's, 26 March 
1953 (Cat. of the Small Collection of Important 
Ancient Greek Pottery Vases, Lots 88-98 [and 99? ], 
a separate catalogue following the Currie Collec 
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tion). Lot 99 was listed as a small Parian marble 
head of a man, Hellenistic period. Of the vases, 
no. 89, a black-figured column-krater, went to 
Leyden (1954. 2.1; A, Sale Cat., frontispiece; /LN 
[October roth, 1953] 575; Beazley, ABV, 263, no. 
g). No. 94, a neck-amphora by the Acheloos Paint 
er, is now in the Kevorkian collection in New 
York (A, Beazley, Development of Attic Black 
Figure, pl. 43, 1; Sale Cat. pl. 3; Beazley, ABV, 
382, no. 10). The neck-amphora by the Berlin 
Painter, no. 96 in the sale, was bought by El Conde 
de Lagunillas for his collection in Havana (Beaz 
ley, ARV, 134, no. 44). No. 97, a red-figured oino 
choe, is now at Spink’s, in London. The Attic bf. 
amphora, no. 88, and the rf. cup by the Euaion 
Painter, no. 95 (ARV, p. 527, no. 15), are now in 
the Zurich market (H. Vollmoeller). 


Warwick Caste (Part I, p. 148). 

Concerning the Warwick vase (Michaelis, 663f, 
no. 1) Waagen wrote: “Except some of the masks 
which have needed considerable repair, it is in good 


preservation.” Michaelis relied on his descriptions; 


a recent visit to Warwick has cleared up a number 
of questions about the marbles. What has 
been noted before is that while important, identify 
ing portions of the Warwick vase are ancient, the 


majority of the bowl is excellent Neo-Classi 
) 


nevel 


work 
of the type produced in the studio of Piranesi (pl. 
106, fig. 10). The ancient portions include: patches 
in the sides (including the grape vire), the major 
ity of both acanthus-stem handles, the two Ba 
heads in the centre of the side facing the Conserva 
tory doors (shown here), part of one head in the 
corresponding place on the opposite side, pares of 
the panther skins on either side, and the silen head 
on the left of the side away from the entrance. The 
patently non-antique faun head (with the suppose 
features of Lady Hamilton) has the same discolour 


ation in the surface as the bottom of the bow! 
The surface of the lower part of the bowl has he 
chisel marks of “ageing’ Piranesi 
the urns in the Soane Museum 
Archaeology 6 [1953] 72, [ill.]). Since Michaelis 


states the Pira 


nesi, we may also credit his workshop with pro 


’ characteristic of 
forgeries (e.g. 


(partly ancient) foot was added by 


duction of the majority of the bow] as it is to-da 
Three of the four busts enumerated by Mi 

survived the great fire of 1871 and are still 

at Warwick. No. 4 (“Scipio”) 

No. 5 (“Augustus”), on matching red Egyptian 


granite pedestals in the State Dining Room (War- 


seen They are 
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ck Castle Guide, 0). The first is said to 
John ol 


us Caesar, 


1954, P- 


been found “near St 


Lateran in 
Rome.” The bust called Cai said to have 
Tivoli, brought back by Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton, and now placed on a window ledge 
in the sn in (No. 6), 
Bildnisse 
in the 
before or, of ¢ 


been found near 


Armoury turns out to be the 
recorded by Bernoulli 


Tratans, 122) 


years 


(see rrOSs, 


but seen by no arc 


immediately after the 


urse, 
(pl. 110, hg 


the Ant 


.20 m.) 


26). The other antique marble (in 
Room off the Blue Room) is a small (H.: 
head of 
sheaves in 


like the 


have perished in the fire 


Hellenistic a lau rhing faun, with 


his hair. No. 


ruined Endymion sar- 


th of wheat 
ot Herakles, 


gus, must 


2, the 


after all. 
a Roman 
of the later Republic (as Ince Buunpety 
Poulsen, 
head 


ust in the 


is a head in island marble of 


Portraits, 51, 0 »s; cf. also the 


Schweitzer, Bildniskunst, fig. 131, 


left hand of the “Brutus” Bar 
mt). The re itting of the 


air and cle wrinkled face 


aning of the 


makes dat 
ing difhcult (cf. for features as well as possible late 
late, MARGAN 

2 pls. recently at >| ink 

Prof. D. M. Robinson). 
irs and bust from the middle of the 
tored (H. of head: 0.21 m.). The 


a cl 


Park, no. 10: Poulsen, Por 


and Son and 


ction ol 


pend 


5) is ver eighteenth century 


suc h as the 


busts of the 


creation 
ancient prototype 


ofhcial 


Menander 
elderly Au 
The 


cutting of 


ortraits, 
i contemporary private ( 


ire inserted in the bust 


itizen. 


mouth indicate this head is the product 
ne works! “Scip 

ther hand, is an 
| 
bust 


lop which “restored” the 


with head 
of the cuirassed 
ogether (H. of an 
rkmanship is chara 
Villa 

resentations of 


( yTOSS 


and be 
0.59 m.). 
teristic of the 


Adriana 


ith 


antique 
parts: 
better 


rtraits from (For other 


later life, cf. a 
opcu pl 42a 


Wirzburg 


im head and a bust 


a cast in 


(Gsross, 110, 


W oopuHous! 
140) 
M Kraay has kindly made available cer 
Ashmolean Mu 


Room relating to the acqui 


(The Earl 


Fitzwilliam. 


its on 


im Coin sition of the 


Fitzwilliam coins by the Marquess of Rockingham 


\ 
1 WwW 
ha l 
R 
Part | 
Dr. 
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in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
celebrated collection as sold in 1949 is surveyed in 
an undated manuscript booklet included in the 
Rockingham papers: A Short Catalogue of the Very 
Fine Collection of Roman Large Brass, etc. of the 
late Charles Marquess of Rockingham, taken at 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s house in Grosvenor Square, by 
John Thane. The coins in all metals of the Museo 
dei Padre Certosini (see the introduction to the 
Christie’s Catalogue 30 May 1949) apparently were 
purchased by the Holy Roman Emperor, about 
1715 (also E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques 
et romaines 1, 174). Lord Malton acquired of An- 
tonio Borrioni in 1748 a priced list of the Carthu- 
sian Collection of coins, gems, and minor antiqui- 
ties in bronze and rare marbles, prepared by Bor- 
rioni and Francesco Palazzi. Notes inserted in this 
second book, in Lord Malton’s hand, state that 
the large bronzes and medallions which intere:ted 
Lord Malton were acquired by the Emperor. The 
presence of this book in the Rockingham papers 
no doubt gave rise to the belief, stated in the 1949 
Christie’s Catalogue, that coins were acquired also, 
but Borrioni appears merely to have retained the 


priced catalogue as souvenir of an earlier trans 


action. 

Other papers in the collection indicate that Lord 
Rockingham did acquire a number of coins from 
the collection of the Abbé Visconti in June 1774, 
and several of these are identified as pieces in the 
1949 Sale. Lord Reckingham also purchased Ro- 
man bronzes from other sources in Rome and Lon- 
don. 

The collection of vases had remained entirely 
unknown until its sale at Christie’s on July 15th, 
1948. At that auction the British Museum bought 
nos. 5, 8, 17, and 20 (1948.10-15.1-5), of which no. 
8, a column-krater by Lydos, is the most important 
(1948.10-15.1; Beazley, Development of Attic Black- 
Figure, pl. 15, 1; ABV, 108, no. 8). Kevorkian ob- 
tained the Pontic oinochoe no. 6. The black-fig- 
ured band-cup, no. 13,2, went to Sydney (48.256), 
another black-figured cup, no. 16,1, went to Uni- 
versity College, Christchurch (N.Z.). Miss Richter 
acquired the Attic lamp no. 22,5. The heaviest 
buyer was the late Mr. W. R. Hearst who success- 
fully bid on nos. 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 18, and 19. 
These vases, however, never reached San Simeon 
and were after the death of Mr. Hearst resold at 
Parke-Bernet’s, in New York, on December 7th, 
1951. In the following concordance the sequence 
is that of the second sale, with the numbers of the 
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first sale in parenthesis. No. 1 (= 15,2); no. 2 
(= 19,1); no. 3 (= 15,1): Kings Point, Great 
Neck, Long Island, Christos Bastis, illustrated here 
pl. 113, fig. 38; no. 4 (= 19,2): Maplewood (N.J.), 
Joseph V. Noble, pl. 115, figs. 44 and 45, in the man- 
ner of the Pan Painter, imitating his small pelikai 
(cf. Beazley, Paralipomena, 2110); no. 5 ( 
Kansas City (red-figured cup by the Euaion Paint- 
er, Paralipomena, 443, 462, 1384, 1437); no. 6 (= 
11): Havana, E] Conde de Lagunillas, illustrated 


15): 


here pl. 112, fig. 43 (assigned by Beazley to the Class 
of Vatican G. 47, ABV, 430, no. 26); no. 7 (= 3); 
no. 8 (= 12): Kings Point, Christos Bastis, pl. 112, 
figs. 34 and 35, amphora with the earliest known 
signature of the potter Andokides (ABV, 253, 1; 
Ancient Art in American Private Collections, pl. 
76, no. 254); no. 9 (= 10): Omaha (Neb.), hydria 
by the Affecter (ABV, 247, no. 93); no. 10 (= 9): 
New York, Kevorkian, hydria in the manner of 
the Antimenes Painter (ABV, 277, no. 7). Twenty- 
eight other vases, mostly South Italian and Etrus- 
can, were sold on the premises on July 7, 1948. 
These were given in 1949 by J. B. Morrell, J.P., to 
the City Art Gallery in York. 


West Wycomse Park (near High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire; Sir John Dashwood and the 
National Trust. Open). 

Jeneath the West Portico, designed ca. 1765 by 
R. Adam and Nicholas Revett (of Athenian fame), 
is an important late second century a.p. small 
child’s sarcophagus, broken but complete and 
showing scenes of Erotes enacting the Meleager 
cycle (pl. 107, fig. 13). The short sides include the 
scene of the Eros-Meleager spearing the boar and 
a seated Psyche as one of Meleager’s sisters mourn- 
ing at a conical tholos tomb. This important sar- 
cophagus, weathered but totally unrestored, adds 
another example to the small group with similar 
scenes. These are the sarcophagus front in the 
Louvre (Robert, Sark.-Rel. Il, Il, 358f, no. 307) 
and the entire sarcophagus, with short sides dif- 
ferent from the Dashwood example, known only 
from Seicento drawings in the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
collection in the Royal Library at Windsor (Robert, 
no. 308, pl. 98; Windsor VIII, 70 = Cat. nos. 8774f, 
and IV, 49 = Cat. no. 8452). British Museum, Dal 
Pozzo-Albani (Franks) no. 424 is a view of the 
right, short side of another of this class of sar 
cophagus. The scene is Eros seated mourning be- 
fore a cinerarium on a base (= Wolfegg, Fol. 46 


[above] d; Robert, RM 16 [1901] 237). 
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Witton House (Part I, p. 148f). 

As indicated in Part One the marbles at Wilton 
have perhaps never received the full measure of 
attention they deserve because of the disappoint 
ment usually felt in the number of false antiques 
and heavily restored pieces. Besides the portraits 
published by F. Poulsen (Portraits, 7ff), there are 
a number of marbles in this vast collection which 


are important and have 


and which 
never been published with photographs. Five of 
these are included here. 

The Herakles in the Entrance Hall 
(Michaelis, no, 1c; Part I, p. 149, pl. 45, fig. 28), 
the Giustiniani Herakles now in the Front Hall 
of the Metropolitan Museum (Richter, Cat., 1954, 
73f, no. 121, pl. xc), and a third replica in the 
Louvre (Photo Giraudon no. 1183-2574; Reinach 
Clarac, p. 152, no. 7) are later Antonine adaptations 
of a Pergamene work, perhaps owing their popu 
larity to Commodus’ cult of Hercules (see JRS 13 
[1923] 100ff, and cf. the Conservatori bust of Com 
modus: Stuart Jones, Cons.-Cat., 139ff, pl. 48). 
sreaks on the bodies of the Wilton and Metro 
politan Museum examples indicate they should be 
restored as the Louvre copy, with Telephos in the 
left arm and the Hind beside the support against 
the left leg. The head of the Wilton statue is set 
wrongly, towards the left shoulder instead of the 
right. All three statues are characterized by the 
exaggerated swing of the left hip, which seems 
more sensible when Telephos is present as a coun 
terbalance. Michaelis noted the stylistic resemblance 
between the Wilton statue and the Farnese Hercu- 
les. Like the Farnese Hercules, the Wilton-Louvre 
type may be an Antonine double-sized adaptation 
of a Pergamene work, a type created to suit the 
colossal architecture of Roman baths and palaces. 
The Lysippic-Farnese Hercules type is also found 
in sculptural and medallic grouping with Tele 
phos and the Hind (Smith, British Museum Cat. 
III, 92f, no. 1728, fig. 13; Gnecchi, 1 medaglioni 
romani Il, pl. 53, no. 2; Gabriel, Masters of Cam 
panian Painting, 30, esp. note 6). The ultimate 
fourth century B.c. prototype probably had the ap 
ples as attribute in the left hand. In the fourth 
century figure the club probably rested on the right 


interesting, 


cok »ssal 


shoulder, as in the Lansdowne Herakles and the 
Conservatori Commodus; in the Pergamene work 
it was found at the right side, as the ancient por 
tions of the Louvre copy and the breaks on the 
right thigh of that at Wilton indicate. (For possible 
fourth century prototypes, see under Copenhagen, 
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Ny Carlsberg nos. 253, 258: F. Poulsen, Cat., 1951, 


19of, 192.) 

Michaelis no. 180 (pl. 104, fig. 1) has already 
been discussed under A-rnorr House, no. 4 (above) 
and in connection with Brock.essy Park, no. 98, 
as a replica of the Polyclitan Pan type, best known 
from the two statues in the British Museum signed 
by the freedman M. Cossutius Cerdo and discov 
ered in 1773 by Hamilton at 
(Smith, Cat. II, nos. 1666f). The left horn, nose, 
and bust of the Wilton head are restored. Micha 
elis no. 107 (pl. 104, fig. 5), with the tip of the 


ana 


Monte (¢ -agnolo 


nose bust restored, has long been included 
among the replicas of the type identified with vary 
ing degrees of conviction as the Pothos of Skopas 
(Arias, Skopas, 133, B-1; Bulle, Jd/ 56 [1941] 121ff, 
esp. 147; Picard, Manuel, Ill, 653ff, esp. figs. 283f; 
Richter, AJA 59 [1955] 78). Since the head, now in 
the Wilton Stables, has not been shown in a photo 
graph before, it has not been cited as a particularly 
fine, if some what dry copy, In ¢x ellent condition. 
The technique of cutting the wavy hair is, in fact, 
markedly to the Berlin and British Mu 
heads (BrBr, 616f, figs. 1-6). No. 144 (pl. 
105, fig. 6), the Hermes Kriophoros, is one of the 
oft published 
again has never been photographed (F. P. Johnson, 
Corinth 1X, 28f, under the fragmentary replica no. 
21; H. Cahn, Studies Pres. to D. M. Robinson 1, 
62; Picard, Manuel Il, |, 50; Lippold, Handbuch, 


88). It was impossible to include the full figure in 


supe 


scum 


most marbles in the collection but 


the photograph because of its position in the Stables, 
surrounded by other sculptures, but what is seen 
gives ample confirmation that the figure is archa 


istic, rather than a direct copy of the Hermes de 


scribed by Pausanias (9.22.1) as a work of Kalamis 


in Tanagra. 


To students of Roman art the most important 


group of monuments are the five late second and 
third century sarcophagi (Michaelis nos. 60, 111, 


129, 143, and 155) now in the Courtyard and origi 
nally from the columbarium dis the 


Via Appia before the Porta San Sebastiano in 1726. 


ove red on 


Their only fully illustrated publication is in pls. 


27] to 20B of Piranesi’s Antichita romane, Vol. III 
(published in 1750-1756). Their condition is ex 
cellent, typi al of sarcophagi discovered in Roman 
imbaria and sepulchral chambers since the fash 

ng off and walling up the fronts of 


icento. While 


ive ¢ njoyed a great 


ceased at the end of the S« 
at W lton, the . h 


otection from the house surrounding 


\ 
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and have not suffered so much as some of the mar- 
bles scattered about the Wilton House gardens. No. 
129 (pl. 107, fig. 15) is a particularly attractive 
mid-third century strigilar sarcophagus, showing a 
Roman version of Meleager and Atalanta sacrific- 
ing after the chase, with the boar’s head beneath 
and an attendant behind. The Roman Dioscuri, 
with spears and parazonia, stand at the corners. 
The faces of Meleager and Atalanta are roughened, 
to receive the features of the deceased husband and 
wife at a later date, probably in paint and plaster. 
Finally, No. 111 (pl. 111, fig. 31), an ordinary oval, 
striated sarcophagus with lions tearing an ibex and 
a boar on the curved sides, is striking because of 
the superbly plastic rendering of the mid-third cen- 
tury features of the deceased husband and wife. 


Wirnuincton Hart (Chelford, Cheshire). 

A Roman fluted sarcophagus, with the Three 
Graces or Charites in usual scheme on the front 
centre, was noticed by Prof. T. B. L. Webster in 
the collection of the late J. Baskrvyle-Glegg, Esq., 
and was published by Prof. G. Rodenwaldt (J/RS 
28 [1938] 60-64, pls. 6-8). The sarcophagus was 
brought from Italy by Mr. Baskrvyle-Glegg’s grand- 
father or great-grandfather in the last century. 


Wosuren Assey (Part I, p. 150). 

As addition to the summary and bibliography 
of the collection given in Part One, the following 
presents an outline of the major ancient sculptures 
according to A. H. Smith, A Catalogue of the Sculp- 
tures at Woburn Abbey, 1900, with the Michaelis 
numbers in brackets immediately following. Many 
of the gaps in Smith’s numbering are represented 
by Neo-Classic sculptures, of which a good number 
are outstanding works of art in their own right. 

No. 5 (Michaelis 58) is the Phaedra and Hippol- 
ytus sarcophagus front (Robert, Sark.-Rel. Ill, I, 
290, no. 156; Garcia y Bellido, Esculturas Romanas, 
244ff, no. 262). No. 10 (61) is the sarcophagus front 
with triumphal procession of Dionysos and Ariadne 
(F. Matz, “Eine bacchische Gruppe,” Adb/Berl 
[1952] no. 5, p. 380f; Pietrogrande, BullComm 60 
[1932] 196ff). No. 13 (63) is an Antonine portrait 
of a boy with curly hair (EA 3141), and No. 14 
has been identified as a portrait of Marcus Aurelius 
(EA 3154; Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, 209). No. 
24 (81) is another sarcophagus front, with the 
Calydonian hunt (Robert, Sark.-Rel. Ill, Ul, no. 
224, pl. 76), while No. 32 (86) is a sarcophagus 
front with the myth of Selene and Endymion (Rob 
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ert, III, I, no. 79, pl. 22; Hanfmann, Season Sar- 
cophagus Il, 173 | 431]; ca. 220-240). No. 40 is 
a disc with bearded Bacchic head sporting Ammon 
horns (F. Poulsen, Ny Carlsberg Cat., 254 under 
no. 383). No. 41 (181) is a bust of a Roman lady, 
traditionally but inaccurately designated Matidia, 
niece of the Emperor Trajan (EA 3156f; Wegner, 
AA [1938] col. 302), and No. 48 (101) is the mas 
sive marble krater from the Villa Lante (EA 4949, 
left). Like its heavily restored counterpart at War- 
wick Castie (see above), this bowl comes from 
Hadrian’s Tiburtine Villa (Winnefeld, Villa des 
Hadrian, 167). No. 51 (104) is an oval, fluted sar- 
cophagus, featuring a barrel in the middle and lions 
tearing a boar on the ends (Smith, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
III, 339, under no. 2340). No. 54 (210) is a statue of 
Athena, originally connected by Furtwangler with 
the school of Praxiteles (EA 2390; Lippold, Vat.Cat. 
II], I, 185£; idem, Handbuch, 311). 

No. 56 (66) is an important bust of Trajan (EA 
3142; Gross, Bildnisse Traians, no. 49, pl. 166), 
while No. 57 (107), once described as a “youthful 
but characteristic” representation of the same Em- 
peror (Smith), is a “shocking” pasticcio (F. Poul- 
sen, EA XI, 36): forehead and brow from a Tra 
janic head, the face Augustan, and the bust Ha 
drianic (also Gross, go, no. 50). No. 59 (110 and 
early history) is another sarcophagus front with 
Meleager’s hunt (Robert, Sark.-Rel. Ul, Il, no. 233, 
pl. 80; Hahland, JOAI 41 [1954] 60). F. Poulsen 
identified No. 60 (109), the supposed bust of Ha- 
drian or Aelius Verus, as a head of a Roman of 
the Hadrianic period (EA 3145f). No. 61 (111) a 
cult statue of Minerva, is particularly interesting 
by virtue of its having been found at Sibson in 
Northamptonshire (Archaeologia 32 [1847] 13, pl. 
4; Reinach, Rép.Stat. II, 292, no. 9). No. 63 (77) is 
a bust of Septimius Severus, of which the head 
alone is antique (EA 3143), and No. 64 (259), head 
of a youth, has been dated to the period of Gal 
lienus (EA 3167ff). An important portrait at the 
very end of the Hellenistic ruler series is No. 66 
(215), the head of Ptolemaios II, son of Juba of 
Mauretania (a.p. 23-40; F. Poulsen, EA 3161-3164; 
idem, Symb.Osl. 3 [1925] 8ff, figs. 13-16; text to 
Arndt-Bruckmann, nos. 867£; Archaeology 8 [1955] 
16f). No. 71 (117), Achilles on Skyros, belongs to 
the group of sarcophagus reliefs from the Campi 
doglio via the Villa Aldobrandini, Frascati (Rob- 
ert, Sark.-Rel. II, 48, 221, no. 34, pl. 19; Kenner, 
JOAI 35 [1943] 51ff, fig. 26), while No. 74 (71) is 
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a fragment of a similar subject (Robert, Sark.-Rel 
II, 54, no. 41, pl. 20). 

An unusual item in the Sculpture Gallery is 
No. 84 (128), the bronze terminal figure of a satyr, 
a late Hellenistic masterpiece from Pompeii (Rei 
nach, Rép.Stat. Il, 523, no. 4; Burlington House 
1946, Greek Art, no. 180, pls. 68f). There are a 
number of interesting cinerary chests in the col 
lection: e.g. No. 87 (186B), with scene featuring 
two boys supporting a wreath and cocks pecking at 
a lizard below (Lehmann and Olsen, Dionysia 
Sarcophagi, 30, note 61). Among the numerous 
fragments of architectural enrichment, No. 91 
(189), a small figured capital of third century a.v. 
workmanship, is outstanding. On the four sides 
appear Dionysos, Satyrs, and other related figures. 
No. 107 (115), bust of a child, appears in EA 3147f, 
work of the third century a.v. The Parian marble 
torso of Aphrodite is one of the artistic gems at 
Woburn (No. 109 [141]; Burlington House, Greek 
Art, 1946, no. 152, pl. 4of). It is a later modification 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, at one time bearing a 
resemblance to the Medici Venus heightened by 
restoration (Felletti Maj, ArchCl 3 [1951] 61f, no. 
16 in list of Medici Venus replicas). No. 113 (144) 
is one of the most impressive of the Campidoglio 
Villa Aldobrandini sarcophagus fronts—the trium 
phal procession of Dionysos and Herakles (Leh 
mann and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi, 71; F 
Matz, “Der Gott auf dem Elefantenwagen,” AbA 


720; idem, Festschrift fiir C 


Berl [1952] no. 10, 7 


Weickert, 42). To the published list of Renaissance 
and later drawings may be added the “Botticelli” 
(Francesco di Giorgio) drawing in the Louvre 
(Photo Alinari, no. 1402). No. 114 is one of the 
two Assyrian reliefs, from the palace of Ashur 
bani-pal at Nineveh (ca. 650 B.c.) featuring the 
king and three warriors in a war chariot (Weid 
ner, Die Reliefs der assyrischen Kénige, 3ff, fig. 1). 

The other is No. 123, ca. 850 B.c., showing a 
bearded figure, a eunuch, and a man in a lion’s 
skin walking right (Weidner, pp. 6ff, 154ff; EA 
3166; Gadd, The Stones of Assyria, 151). 

No. 116 (174) is a bust of a Roman of the An 
tonine period (EA 3155; Syria 17 [1936] 58), while 
117 (85) is a head of Antoninus Pius himself (EA 
3144). No. 122 (148) is the sarcophagus front with 
Apollo, Athena, and seven Muses (Reinach, Rép. 
Rel. Il, 541, no. 3). The inscription, besides being 
fragmentary, has been further damaged by the 
restorer’s reworking of the surface. No. 124 is a 
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bust h has been named Diadumenianus, He 
rennius Decius (EA 3171-3173), or a youth of the 
1 of Alexander Severus (RM 54 [1939] 276). 
140 (165) is the head of a Roman lady of the 
Augustan period (EA 3152f), and No. 143 (147), 
the other large marble krater, with frieze of Bacchic 

from Villa Adriana (Reinach, Rép.Rel. Il, 
10, no. 1; Winnefeld, Villa des Hadrian, 167). In 
No. 145 (59) we 


have the second of several heads 
designated as Marcus Aurelius (EA 3140; Wegner, 
Herr 

146 (219) is the sarcophagus with scenes of Achilles 


before Troy whi 


herbildnisse, 209; see above, No. 14). No. 


h was sketched by eighteenth 

travellers to Asia Minor walled up in the 

Gate of the Persecution at Ephesus (Robert, Sark 

Rel. ll pls 22f; Ill, II, 549; Eichler, ]dl 59-00 
129) 

; of busts follow: No. 147 (191), a bust of 

woman of the fourth century aw. (EA 

No. 148 (198), another portrait of Antoni 

nus Pius, of heroic size (EA 2160; Wegner, Herr 

cherbildnisse, 153; see above, No. 117); No. 149 

(257), the head named Karneades by Michaelis and 

o, pl. 8) but 


idem, Portraits, 


Furtwangler (Ueber Statuenkopicen, 57 
F. Poulsen (EA XI, 26; cf 
Hatt, no. 51); No. 154, a Julio 
outh (EA 3170); and No. 155 (143), a 
in elderly Roman of the late Republic on 
(EA 3149-3151). 


a second century A.D. statue of 


Cla id all 
head of 
an alien toga 


contabulata bust 


(201) 1s 


Dionysos, copied from a rare late Praxitelean type 
Ueber 
Muthmann, Statuenstiitzen, 74), and No. 
Neo-Attic 


similar to the example let into a statue base in the 


(Furtwangler Statuenk ypieen, §70, pl. 


73 
57 (202 
is the relief of Silenus and two satyrs 
Vatican (Sala dei Busti, no 
( at II, No 


Trebellia Melpomene, dedicated by her freedmen 


326a: Amelung, Vat. 


520ff ) 206 (122), the cinerarium of 
and a woman, has a lid (belonging) with anvil, 
hammer, and tongs in the pediment. The urn be 
Flavian or Trajanic periods (CIL, VI, 
NumCirce 61 [November 1953] col. 451; 
Vermeule, Anc. Dies and Coining Methods, 19). 
The last two marbles of note were in the West Hall 
when A. H. Smith’s Catalogue was compiled: No. 


lons s to the 


no. 27501; 


125) head of a daughter of Niobe, set on an 
and No. 25 , a bust of a child 
second century a.v. (EA 3165) 


ike that at Witton House, 


ue bust, (222 
the collection is rich 
sc and heavily restored portraits, many given 
names 


he Duke of Bedford's sixteen vases, of which 


\ 
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two are listed under Ldndon in Beazley ARV, are 
actually in Woburn Abbey, where they are ex- 
hibited on ledges high on the wall. Some of them 
were bought at the Cawdor sale of 1800. (Skinner 
and Dyke, June 5-6, 1800, nos. 52, 53, 57, 66, 77, 79 
and 84). The collection consists of one Corinthian 
aryballos, eight Attic red-figured vases, three Apu 
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lian red-figured vases, two Paestan bell-kraters by 
Python, one Campanian neck-amphora of the Owl- 
Pillar Group, and a Campanian black-glazed neck- 
amphora. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
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Myres, in his Handbook of the Cesnola Collection is | ilar inscribed vase, he remarks that 
(pp. 58ff), distinguished a group of Cypriot vases “there is no reason, so far as the inscription is con 
of the 


Early Iron Age” which he ascribe d to what ernes ( gard it as earlier than the eighth.” 
he called “Red Bucchero Wares.” In defining these The most erence made to these vases is 
wares, he states that “they range in time from th yy . ] d. liscussing the earliest evi 
beginning of the Iron Age—where they succeed dence { h ypriot syll n the Geometric 
the wheelmade Red Ware of the Late Bronze A e! ie refers “Buccl vases in New 
—down to the eighth or seventh century, by which ork” which appe: ( ather to Early than 
time they appear to have been as completely super- to Lat ymet T n p. 154, he refers to 
seded by the Painted Red Ware. .. .” He di he letters the inscription on jug No 479 as 
tinguished in this ware two groups: a) the “True “the earliest alp! ¢ inscription in the epigraphy 
Bucchero with red clay throughout” which he d 
scribed as follows: “The standard fabric has ; om the above references, it appears that these 
bright red clay of the same colour throughout, ca \ } ( t important for th epigraphy of 
pable of receiving a high polish”; and b) the ‘ vorus: and a somewhat more careful study of 
Bucchero fabric with painted ornaments on a lighter then indicated instead of following those who 
clay.” lave a ted Myres’ dating (since 1914) without 
The fact that some of these vases bear Ins 
tions makes them especially interesting, and they The reason why es has | this ware “Red 
are often referred to by historians and epig aT ero” 1 el he pres e of the vertical 
phists. Gjerstad, in his classification of the geo! t ! es ( ters INOS te p. 60), which in 
pottery of Cyprus, has included this group,’ but  { e amphx Oi » oth however, from 
without any references to Myres’ “Red Bucchero iis Red B hero group has a groove on the body 
Wares.” Tl milarity o e crater o the equivalent 
After Myres, the first to deal with these vase: ‘ nt sla Juccher slack Slip Ware in 
as far as I know, was S. Casson.’ He expresses his h wedisl dition’s termins ) may have 
doubts in dating Myres’ “Red Bucchero Ware,” n ( res 1 sider them contemporary 
but suggests as a possible date the period ca. 1000 There are s¢ amph« i in the Cyprus Mu 
800 B.C, Hill‘ also deals with the se vases in con seul Vv ive vel groove the body in 
nection with the inscribed jug (Myers, Handbo the { ( tucchero Wares. One of them 
No. 479) and says that “these wares range from tl , t 1 | ¢ n | uide and right 
beginning of the Iron Age (at the earliest ; t ly « b is Red Slip Ware.® A ven are al 
1200 B.c.), down to the 8th or 7th century 1 or |: biconical depressed body, short wide 
I ted the 
1s Museum, fo 


CR) 


I {TES 118-7 
e Papl District Mu ing t 
to u hed material in the ¢ Mu 
a due to Mr. G. G. Pier f } f 
stad has read the manu e of the fra ol 
and made v ble suggest and correct ' f » 1953) 
are f t tefu We sh t ‘ J 
to the Director of the Metropolitan M f A . 1934/11 
‘ the hot anhe af the 
lection and for permission to pu h them. 7 I 
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cylindrical neck, flat rim, handles from rim to 
shoulder, low foot. Myres’ No. 483 has a higher 
foot and a taller neck. Moreover it has black painted 
bands around the neck; but it is essentially of the 
same ware as our seven amphoriskoi in the Cyprus 
Museum: hard reddish clay, with a thin lustrous 
slip of the same colour. In the Cyprus Museum 
there is a kylix’ of exactly the same technique as 
the crater No. 483 in the Cesnola Collection, i.., 
with black painted bands below rim and on foot 
while the lower part of the body is vertically 
grooved, In the Cyprus Museum there is a jug 
similarly grooved and with black painted bands 
around the upper part of the body (Inv. No. B1884). 
Similar jugs, without black painted bands, exist in 
the Cyprus Museum (Inv. Nos. B1867; 1933(XI 
29/4). In shape they are exactly paralleled by jugs 
of the Red-on-Black II (IV) and Bichrome IV 
Wares.” There is another juglet of this class in the 
Cyprus Museum (Inv. No. B1293) with ovoid body 
vertically grooved in the “Bucchero” manner, very 
short narrow neck, trefoil mouth, handle from rim 
to shoulder, and base ring. 

A close examination of all the vases mentioned 
above will show that they belong to the same cate 
gory. Their clay is hard and well baked, light red 
or brown throughout; a thin lustrous slip of the 
same colour as that of the clay covers the surface. 
Occasionally (but frequently in the Red Slip I 
Ware, as we shall see below), the surface has an ad- 
ditional varnish achieved with the nail of the potter 
or with another light instrument. The strokes of 
this varnishing are vertical on the neck and hori- 
zontal on the body. This ware has been called Red 
Slip by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition and has 
been rightly associated with the Black-on-Red 
wares, The particular class which we have just de 
scribed above, belongs, considering the Swedish 
classification of shapes, to their Red Slip II Ware. 
To this ware we may add vases without the verti- 
cal grooves on the body: jugs, as illustrated in SCE 
IV, fig. xi; bowls, as in SCE Il, pl. cxxvi. Turn- 
ing to the vases in the Cyprus Museum which by 
their shapes are attributable to the Swedish Red 
Slip I Ware, one can distinguish its better quality: 
the clay is soft and buff in colour with a thick 
lustrous and often varnished slip (see above). As 

T thid. 58, no. 261, inv. No. B 1850. 

® SCE IV, figs. xxxix, 15a and xxxiv, 16b respectively. 

% cf. diagram in SCE IV, 202. 

10 thid, 193. 


1! Joc.cit. 
12 fig. xia, 10. 
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a ware, it is quite distinct from Red Slip II, but 
there are shapes common to both. We must bear in 
mind, however, that the continuation of earlier 
types in subsequent periods is very characteristic 
of Cypriot pottery.’ 

Following Gjerstad’s chronology,’® Red Slip I 
Ware begins in the Cypro-Geometric III period 
and Red Slip II in the Cypro-Archaic I period; but 
as stated above and as shown in Gjerstad’s dia- 
gram," Red Slip I Ware continues in the Cypro- 
Archaic period. There is a jug in the Cyprus Mu- 
scum (Inv. No. B 1873) with tapering neck and 
trefoil mouth’? which is of the Red Slip II Ware 
as regards the clay; but in 1953, in an unpublished 
tomb at Philia, I have found a quite similar jug 
of the Red Slip I Ware in a context which included 
among other wares, Grey Polished II (IV) and 
White Painted IV. In Amathus tomb 12, a number 
of these Red Slip I Ware vases has been found in 
a context which is dated to the Cypro-Geometric 
III period (SCE Hl, p. 83). 

There are of course, a very few examples of 
Red Slip Ware as well as of Black-on-Red Ware 
in the Cypro-Geometric II period," but these are 
importations from Syria. The Cypriot Red Slip 
Ware begins in the Cypro-Geometric III."* 

I shall now examine each of the Cypriot vases 
of which the inscriptions are discussed in the sec- 
ond part of this paper, and try to place each, as far 
as possible, in the classification and chronology of 
the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 

1. Plate 118, fig. 1 (Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection, No. 474; Atlas Il, cx, 1063). 

As we have seen already, this shape occurs both 
in the Red Slip I and II Wares, but as a shape, it 
belongs undoubtedly to the Red Slip II (IV) Ware 
of the Cypro-Archaic I period (700-600 B.c.)"* (cf. 
SCE IV, fig. xii, 10). 


2. Plate 118, fig. 2 (Handbook of the Cesnola Col- 
lection, No. 480; Atlas Il, cx, 1062). 

Red Slip Il (IV) Ware jug (cf. SCE IV, fig. 
XL, type 3), but with a less oblong body. This 
shape belongs again to the Cypro-Archaic I pe 
riod and appears also in other wares of the same 


period, ¢.g., Plain White IV Ware’ etc. In the 


18 ibid, 188 (diagram). 

14 BASOR, 130 (1953) 22f. 

15 cf. similar 
(IV) (SCE 
XXV, Nos, 19, 20) 


shapes in other wares, ¢.g., Bichrome-Red I 


IV, fig. xu, type 11); Bichrome IV (SCE IV, fig 


16 SCE IV, fig. xu1v, type 1. 
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Cypro-Geometric Ill period, a similar type o« Archaic | period The inscription 1s 


but with oval depressed or globular body, funnel inteda ol h houlder between the base of neck 

shaped rim and well-pronounced neck-ridge (cf ind the base of handle. 

Black-on-Red I (II1) Ware in SCE IV, fig. xxv, or parallel shapes cf. SCE IV, hg 


xxxiv, 16b, 


XXXIX, 14D I think a date just after 700 B.C, 


be suitable both for this jug and for No. 5. 

3. Plate 118, fig. 3 (Handbook of the Cesnola Col 

lection, No. 481; Aélas Ul, cxiu, 1064). 3 dbook of the Cesnola Collection, No. 

Black-on-Red IV Ware juglet. The shape is of ed in ola Atlas Il, exw, 7a, b) 
the Cypro-Archaic I period*’ with the characteristi 


neck ridge and the flat out-turned rim 


4. Plate 119, fig. 4. Paphos District Muse 
5°9 

This is an accidental discovery from the 
of Polis tis Chrysochou (ancient Marium) 
Painted II] Ware jug’® with the characteristi 
zontal row of small concentric circles of th 
ning of the Cypro-Geometric III period, 


700 BA 
B.C, 


(A. P. Cesnola, Salaminia, 2nd edit 
1654, 229, hg. 205.) 

This jug is illustrated by a drawing in the 
publication and in a group photograph in 
Cesnola’s album Cyprus Antiquities.”* If the 
ing in the Salaminia is correct, this vase i 
with a globular body, round base, splay ny 
handle from neck to shoulder. The decorat 
sists of vertical concentric circles on either 
the body and, be low the handle, a pa nted 
tion in the (¢ ypriot syllabary with a star ort 
above it. We cannot see from either illusts 
whether this vase is of the White Painted 
Bichrome or another ware, but by its shap 
decoration we may associate it with wares of the 
Cypro-Geometric III and Cypro-Archaic I px 
Though its base is rounded, in other resp 
is similar to the Bichrome III jugs illustrated 
SCE IV, fig. xxu, 6a and 6b, but has more afhini 
with the Bichrome IV jug in SCE IV, fig 
6b, which is of the Cypro-Archaic I period 


nm Age form” 


roth or gth 


hetween the shape 
dating is supported by the presence of the da 
inscription on No. 6 below. Feepoy 


out in the 
6. Plate 119, figs. 5 and 6 (G. Pierides Col! 


No. 176). ! ) 1 good number of 
This is a Bichrome IV jug, and its field is filled ill of wi long to the White 


lifferent form.’ 


with concentric circles in the characteristic { Painted or Bichron res. The decoration 


CE ll 
CE IV 


have 


\ 

> 
N \ | [ 
| 
| 
region | | 
| 
Ati} lan 
| | |* 
| 
| 
| 
=| 
| 
, flash Myres rec zes this as a 
Traneit 
ty (HCC f) and a tothe iii 
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of this alabaster flask consists of engraved hori- 
zontal bands of concentric semi-circles and hori- 
zontal and vertical bands of “cross-hatchings.” The 
“cross-hatchings” are, of course, in the current 
repertory of the Cypro-Geometric I period, but 
not the concentric semi-circles, which we must seek 
at a slightly earlier period, in the Proto-White 
Painted Wares. The combination, however, of verti- 
cal and horizontal bands of decoration is paralleled 
by the decoration on clay vases of the Cypro-Geo- 
metric I period.”* The Cyprus Museum possesses an 
alabaster of the same shape as the Cesnola ala- 
baster.”* Its decoration consists of engraved hori- 
zontal and vertical bands containing concentric 
semi-circles and latticed lozenges. There are also 
some few concentric circles in the field. And here 
we may note that the concentric circles appear in 
Cypro-Geometric II period and not in Cypro-Geo- 
metric III, as has been hitherto believed.** How- 
ever, to quote Prof, Gjerstad’s opinion (letter dated 
January 20, 1955), “the concentric circles on this 
flask have nothing to do with the concentric circles 
ornamentation on the Black-on-Red pottery, but 
represent a connection with the concentric circles 
ornaments of the Greek Proto-Geometric pottery. 
The tradition of that pottery is, to a great extent, 
surviving in Cypro-Geometric I, as you can see 
from my paper on the initial date of the Cypriot 
Iron Age.” We must also consider the fact that 
decorating an alabaster vase is different from dec- 


ik. IRE 
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orating a clay vase and we may allow the possibil- 
ity that the engraver who was accustomed to make 
concentric semi-circles might make concentric cir- 
cles as well, though it was not the current fashion 
of the period. The essential characteristics of the 
two alabaster flasks are the same and I will not 
hesitate to assign them both to the Cypro-Geo- 
metric I period (1050-950 B.c.) 


8. (A. P. Cesnola, Salaminia, 2nd edit., London 
1884, fig. 263.) 

The drawing mentioned above suggests a White 
Painted Ware jar or stamnos of the Cypro-Archai 
I period (ca. 700-600 B.c.), i.e. of the White Painted 
IV Ware class. This shape, though not recorded 
in the SCE under White Painted IV Ware, is com 
mon in Bichrome Red I (IV) Ware (cf. SCE IV, 
fig. x1, 3); the handles are often vertical. The 
frieze of concentric circles around the body, and 
the short collar in place of the neck are charac- 
teristics of the Cypro-Archaic I pottery. 


9g. (CVA Brit.Mus. IICc, pl. v, 14; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Cogt.) 

The shape and decoration of this vase suggest 
the White Painted V Ware amphoras of the Cy 
pro-Archaic II period (ca. 600-475 B.c.) cf. SCE IV, 
fig. XLVI, I. 


CYPRUS MUSEUM 


INSCRIPTIONS® 


JACQUELINE V. KARAGEORGHIS 


Tue above discussion suggests that some Cypriot 
vases bearing painted syllabic inscriptions belong 
to the “Dark Ages” of Cypriot history (1oth-6th 
centuries B.c.). All the vases which will be men 
tioned, except two, have already been published, 
most of them in the old publications by the broth- 
ers Palma di Cesnola.”* As the antiquity of their 
fabric had never been firmly stressed, the value of 

22 ihid., fig 

‘Inv. No Dikaios, op 
Report of the Department of Antiquities, ¢ 


pl. vi, 4 
'We see 


3 
1934/xu-1/1; P 


White Painted II va 


will publish in the next volume of the Ref 


them on some 


which | 
rt of the Depart 


ment of Antiquities, Cyprus (1940-1948); these come from 


an Early Iron Age tomb at Lapithos 


©. Masson and J. Chadwick have read the manuscript of thi 


the inscriptions was greatly diminished, the more 
SO as they happen to belong to the very per od 
which is crucial for the transmission of the art of 
writing from the Late Bronze Age to the Iron Age. 

It is generally assumed that the classical fifth 
century form of the Cypriot syllabary derives, in 


part at least, from the more ancient local script 


usually called Cypro-Minoan or Cypro-Mycenae 


paper and made suggestions and 


part of the 
which | t grateful 


26 Luigi Pa a di Cesnola 


am m 
Atlas 

Metro 
, New Y k 1894-1903) Il 


Palma di Cesnola, 


of the Cyprus Antiquities in the 


(Boston 
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Alexander Lawrence-Cest 


rca 4 by Major A 


nm 1881) pl. [xu Alexar 
226f 


1 ed. (London 1884) 


f 
the Cesr ¢ ection 
1879 (Lond r | 
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an.”” For this argument, the documents of 
intervening centuries are of the greatest imp 
tance because they may help to elucidate th 
this transition took place. It was believed that we 
actually possess very few inscribed objects of the 
Dark Ages, in fact only four, the chronology of 
which was not at all certain as mentioned above 
The scarcity of inscribed documents in the Early 
Iron Age in Cyprus, and on the other hand 
richness of the archaeological material of this pe 
riod, suggested that the art of writing was not so 
widely spread at that time as it was before. This 
has been explained by postulating either illiteracy 
or the exclusive use of perishable writing material: 
3ut the problem remained to determine whether 
the population of Cyprus really was illiterate in 
this period, and, if they were not, on what ma 
terial they used to write. 

The ancient Cypriots themselves, if we take 


1! 


advice on that matter, so to speak, used to call 
written documents ivakakurpeva “anointed, 
ed texts,"** every sort of writing instrument an 
and a teacher a all 


words derived from the stem */ei- “to anoint 


The last two words, which are recorded by He 
, 


sychius, were in use in later times when Alexan 
drian grammarians became interested in collecting 
them. But ivadadurpeva, appear 
earlier texts as well.?® And the actual formati 
of both words proves that these are real 

words of the old Greek dialect introduced to 
prus: dAivw differs from the common Greek verb 
ddeidw but corresponds to the original Indo-] 
pean formation from the stem */ex—(Sanskrit linati, 


Latin lind). -—ahoubos is formed with the grada 


tion? of the stem, as anciently required 
pound nouns (as in axdAovfos corresponding 
KéX\evOos). Since their formation is ancient, tl 
must have been in use at an early period. By 
time of the Idalion text, the original meani: 
ddivw, “to anoint with liquid” was forgotten, 
the engraver could incise ivakaAurpeva on bi 
as well, because the verb came to mean on! 
write,” an evolution of meaning which pro 


writing had been practised for some consid 
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some inscriptions from Kouklia.*® However, re 
examination from the chronological point of view 
of other inscribed vases, including some unpub 
lished and others already published by the broth 
ers Cesnola, has proved that the Red Slip vases are 
not the only documents for the period (:oth-6th 
centuries B.c.) and that some do date from the 
Early Iron Age. We shall now consider them in 


dividually. 


1. (supra p. 353 No. 7) Alabaster vase in the Metro 
politan Museum, New York. (present inventory 
Inscr. 1946 


74.51.2450, accession number Cesnola 


Myres, HCC, No. 1659). 

This is stated to come from the region of Ma 
roni®® and is now attributed to the Cypro-Geo 
metric I period (1050-950 B.c.).°" This vase of a ven 
erable antiquity is enriched by an inscription of 
ten incised signs. The characters are placed at the 
top and at the bottom of each of the incised panels 
which adorn the body of the vase. Arranged as they 
are, they seem to contribute to the decorative pat 
tert: of the vase and may therefore have been in 
cised at the moment when the vase was being 
made. But if we consider how old the vase is, we 
would expect the signs to be of a primitive char 
acter; in fact they do not look different from the 
classical types (ill. 1). 

This makes us doubt whether the signs were 
actually incised at the moment of the fabrication 
of the vase, and perhaps we should suggest that 
they have been added afterwards. This vase has 
recently been retraced in the Metropolitan Museum, 
and a photograph was obtained, but it has not 
been possible to check whether the incisions of the 
ornaments and of the signs are by the same hand. 
The inscription may be read as: 


pa-po-t-ke 


{no? 


e-u | za-we-t-te 


according to Myres (HCC, 526) who follows 


Deecke. But the sign for za is doubtful and con 


r. B. Mitford, 
ternational d'Epigraphie 


op.cit. 1§1; also Actes du Ile Congres In 
(Paris 1953) 167, 170 

®L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus (London 1877). lL. H. Hall, /AOS 
10 (1880) 215 (article published 1875). S. Birch, TSBA 4, 
1 (1875) 21, 22. M. Schmidt, Sammlung Kyprischen In 
schriften (1876) pl. xx1, 2, W. Deecke, SGDI 1, 1 (1883) No 
56. R. Meister, Griech. Dial. Il (1889) No. 56. O. Hoffmann, 
op.cit., No. 124. L. P. di Cesnola, 


tlas cxum, 1053-54; Ill 
7a and b 
Vase saul to come 


Marion by Schmidt 


Birch, from 
Deecke, but from 


from Salamis or Golgoi by 


, from Mari by Maron: by 
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sidered as no by Schmidt and Meister, and as xa by 


Hoffmann.** Moreover it must be emphasized that 
the signs are arranged in a band around the vase 
so that neither beginning nor end can be ascer 
tained, as has been observed by Hoffmann who 
suggested: 

po-pa-ke-s 


u-e-té-1-ve-xa 


bec n the 


Many, and sometimes fantastic, have 


Deecke 


interpretations. Myres retained that of 
Iadovye Careire 


But it is wiser to doubt whether the text is Greek, 
even if the reading pa-po-t 1s correct (a city name 
remains more or less the same in any language), 
and to give up any attempt at interpretation, as 
Hoffmann does. 

Some 


traced; one is a sort of pyxis, the shape of which, 


other inscribed alabaster vases can be 
as seen on a drawing in A. P. di Cesnola’s Sala 
Submy 


enaean, but the vase is not mentioned in any ot 


minia,” is undoubtedly Mycenaean or 
publication. Three othe rs were once part or the 
L. P. di Cesnola Collection, but wer 

ing when the collection reached New York.‘ 
can have only a vague idea of them from th 
ond-hand information given in a 


Atlas. 


ippear to be cylindrical alabastrons with small, 


supplement to 
he Cesnola Collection Two of the vases 
solid ears and flaring rims, pe rhaps not so differe nt 
from the surviving vase in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art. The other was, as it seems, a pyxi 
Their form may recall Mycenaean or Submyce 
naean shapes. On two of them long inscriptions 
of fifteen and forty-six signs respectively, were 
placed round the vase in one or two lines, appar 
ently in the same way as on our alabaster vase. The 
texts had been interpreted as Greek, but with very 
doubtful results to my mind.“ It is worth noticing 
that similar alabaster vases bore inscriptions. 

A clay vase, ornamented with a painted inscrip 
Marion was betw 
1 that M 
inscripu ns att 


Mar 


that 
Ohnefalsch-Richter 


Cesnola. It w admitted 
Maron 


ited at 


until proves 


Polis, It follows that all 


um in old publications come fact from 


t. Catalogue, Cyprus Museum 9 9 


See part I supra, 


‘A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia, fig 


P. di Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Supplement “Cyprio 


tions the originals of which have been lost," N 


Deeck« p.cit., Nos. 77 (152 Hoffmann), 88 


mann) 


mm 60 
or Ma 
scriy 
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tion, belongs also to the Early Iron Age, though of long practice. It is not by means of a brush or 
a later date: a pen Mal h signs nave been given such linear 
which are characteristic of this jug, 

2. (supra p. 353 No. 4) Jug in the Paphos District even if shape is somewhat altered by the 
Museum, No. 569 (gth-8th centuries B.c.) geometi ndencies the time. The five chara 
This vase was found in the region of Polis tis ¢ n this vas ( d only of angles and 


Chrysochou, the ancient Marium. raight lines, thou currence of a curve 


is not so angular in 


hed 
the linear decoration, with the same paint, and _ it ter for ; inscribed jug, we get 


therefore by the same hand. It has been F | n on ne |} pression that the svilabary had 


the shoulder of the jug, on the front part, oppo: le n written on hard material before it came 


g, 
the handle, as if to make it more conspicuous, I to | t Vv ft time of this jug, the writing 
der each sign a motif of concentric circles has | ' ) iat it seems evident that it was 
added after the signs had been drawn (ill. 2 lely used, a iss Lorimer observed.*® 


xts have been d scovered acci 


RA sly id it is highl probable that at least 
@@ thers of the same period exist. The roth-8th 


r| l they have 


| 
[hey may be read from left to right as to?- n attributed 


’-st; but there is some doubt as regards th 
and third sign which is not read with certair 
to.“* The next to the last sign is unknown; 


it may be compared with the classical so. In um photo 


inscriptions, indeed, this sign has only one V in tl 


upper part. That form seems to appear n in the well 


the so-called Eteo-Cypriot inscriptions frot venance 1s not 

thus,**® but it is very likely, as O. Masson suggest , 

that it was equally used in the classical Greek in t Y- 4 A J x 4 

scriptions; also the shape of so with only one \ v = 

may be mentioned here, but the sign ol if 

scription has a supplementary stroke in the 

part on the left. This sign may also be ption read from right to left 

a Cypro-Minoan sign inscribed on a 

vase from Maroni.** mpal ime inscription 
No sensible interpretation in Greek « in 

tained from to?-ro-to?-?-s1, and we wonde: 

this text must be included in the group of 

Cypriot inscriptions, the number of which ha 

increased by the probable addition of tw , f xactly im nscription, 

found at Kouklia by T. B. Mitford. mposed same 
When compared with the rough and clum t it umentation and sl] > they 

painted signs on Mycenaean vases, the writing ol! I identity of 

this jug is strikingly clearer and neater. Th ' ( milarity of tl lecorative 


oft writing must have improved in tl 


The inscription was painted at the same tim t the sign for ro I 
( 640) 
r that ter deco 
M mi-A I 
f ria ) A 
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rated both vases and added the same inscription 


while they were still in his atelier. 
The 


punctuation mark indicated clearly that it is com- 


The text has been understood as Greek. 


posed of two different elements. pi-ti is rightly 
understood because, among the nine arrangements 
made from the two syllabic signs, this is the only 
one that makes sense. Moreover the same pi-ti oc 
curs on another vase undoubtedly as wif.“ 

The meaning of the first part is uncertain. The 
various interpretations of it given until now are 
not satisfactory: 


Ta Sapa wifi, or, Ta Ceo Oapa mitt 
(Sayce). 

7G(s) "Ereoddpals)* or, "Ereoddpatc) 
(Deecke). 

7a, "Ereoddpa, wife (Meister). 

? "Ereoddpa* wifi (Hoffmann). 


A personal name is likely to have been inscribed; 
but yet the name of a woman would be rather 
strange, unless the inscription is intended only for 
funeral purpose; and indeed it cannot be "Ereoddpa 
because we expect to find *e-te-vo-ta-ma in a text 
of the seventh century B.c. The stem e-te-vo ap 


0 


pears actually in two Cypriot inscriptions® and it 
is certain that the digamma between two vowels 
has been preserved down to a late date In the 
Cypriot dialect.” 

If the text contains the name of a person, the 
potter must have received the order to make at 
least two vases for the same client. It is known also 
that at a later time one potter inscribed for his 
client’* a whole series of vases dedicated to the 


Nymph of Kafizin before baking them. 


5. (supra p. 354 No. 8) A Stamnos in the A. P. 
di Cesnola Collection."* 


This is a seventh century stamnos decorated 


with encircling lines and concentric circles, which 
falls in the same group as the above-mentioned 
jugs. An inscription of five signs has been painted 
under one of the handles. But as the vase has not 
been traced, the text is known only from the draw 
ing in Salaminia, which is not very reliable. 


*® Sayce’s interpretation in Cesnola's Salaminia 9; Deecke, 
No. 135; Meister 166, No. 135; Hoffmann, No. 132. 

*’ SCE Il (1937) 634f, No. 6 (painted inscription on a vase 
from Vouni). 

5° Hoffmann, Nos, 46-47 

5! Hoffmann, op.cit. 19 

B. Mitford, 


“Kafizin and the Cypriot Syllabary,” Clas 
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Among the characters, the fourth one given as ¢ 


is not common and we do not know its value. No 


sensible translation can be obtained from o-? 


ta-pi. 
VAM HY 


Ill. 4 


me- 


It is worth noticing that it is in the 7th century 
p.c. rather than in the 8th that the fashion of deco 
rating geometric vases with inscriptions became 
popular. The script is skilful and elegant and the 
characters classical in shape except for a few ex 
amples. But the value of these texts on the geo 
metric vases is reduced by the difficulties of inter 
pretation. 

Also of 7th century date are the three Red Slip 
Ware jugs of the Cesnola Collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the date of whi h has been low 
ered (cf. supra, Nos. 1, 2, 3). The inscriptions 
have been incised after baking and we do not know 
whether they have been engraved at the moment 
of fabrication or afterwards, by the owner of the 


vase. 


6. (supra p. 352 No. 1) HCC, No. 474"* (present 
inventory 74.51.1400). 

Stated to come from a tomb at Citium. 

The four signs on the shoulder of this vase have 
been interpreted without any hesitation as ja-le 
pe-mo, but in fact three of the signs are extremely 
doubtful (ill. 5). The first from left to right looks 
like sa, not ja, the second is not a le, the fourth 
appears nowhere else for mo. 


Ve gm 


7. (supra p. 352 No. 2) HCC, No. 48o' 
inventory 74.51.1402). 

Attributed to “Marium” (i.e. Maroni) by Hall, 
but to Citium (from the same tomb as No. 474) 


(present 


in the A¢las. The inscription on the bottom of the 


vase is arranged in a circle around the base and 


sical Quarterly (1950) 101f 


A ] 


P. di Cesnola, Cyprus Antiquities, { 
Cesnola, Salaminia, 226f, fig. 263 

54 Hall, JAOS 11, 2 (1885) 234, No 
Atlas Il, 1062; Ill, ext, 2 

58 Hall, op.cit. 238. A. L 
Ill, exn, 7 


di Cesnola, . 


Hofimann, No. 179 


[XII]. A. P. di 
L. P. de Cesnola 
Vas Il XLII, 1062; 
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the beginning is difficult to determine. | 
read as te-le?-pa-no-to-ta-ko (ill. 6). 


> 

The sign read as le by Hall and Hoffmann is 
doubtful. It is cited as ro by Myres, and remains 
obscure when examined on the photograph. Never 


theless, the inscription is surely in Greek and if 
the name is uncertain (TnAedavw or Onpoddvw), 
the second half is no doubt rightly understood as 
7™® Tay@ which seems to be the official title of the 
man. 

8. (supra p. 353 No. 3) HCC, No. 481°° 
7451-1403) 


Found at Citium. The three signs (ill. 7) are 


(present 


inventory 


read as ta-le-se without any doubt. It must be a 


Greek personal 


name or or @a 


xX 


Ans) 


| 


These last two inscriptions with person il names 
Nos. 


the vase had been finished, were intended 


unlike 2-5 above, were added 


dicate either the name ol the owner or a 


of the 


amphora from Marion,*" has been inscribed with 


vase. Another seventh century vas 


the name of the owner Kvumpdduiros: Ilvppa, 


painted rather carelessly perhaps after the fabrica 
tion of the vase, which is of the Plain White war 
And indeed, personal names seem very com: 
on vases. When obscure texts are ultimately 
very often they are found to refer only to p 


names. This is the case for 
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for convenience the most 
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ient evidence, in order to make clear 

conditions which an adequate solution has to 
1. The five events of the pentathlon 

of Sim 

Bergk, Philostratus Gymn. 3, Eustathius on // 


number times, notably by nick 
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varies considerably, whether for metr 


lra 
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II. First Theory (Gardiner-Pihkala). 


Earlier theories are discussed and adequately re- 
futed by Gardiner in JHS 23 (1903) 54ff. He estab- 
lishes the principle that the number of competitors 
in the wrestling was restricted by elimination in 
the earlier events; this is proved by T.4, of «is 
madhnv ddixdpevor. He notes further the strong 
evidence (T.2) that the victor in the pentathlon 
was regarded as a triple winner. But, he continues, 
that three wins were sufficient does not mean that 
three wins were necessary; and the story of the 
Argonautic “pentathlon” is clear evidence to the 
contrary. Account must have been taken of other 
places than first. There Gardiner left it; but later 
a Finnish athlete, Captain Pihkala, devised a sys 
tem on these lines which was adopted by Gardiner 
in JHS 45 (1925) 133-4, and again in his Athletics 
of the Ancient World (1930) 180. In this the basic 
principle is that three wins were necessary, but 
three comparative, not outright wins. Thus if A 
finishes fourth in the jump and B fifth, A scores a 
victory as regards B. The outright winner in any 
event scores a victory as regards all others, but no 
special value beyond this is attached to an out- 
right win. After the first four events the relative 
performances of the competitors are examined, and 
anyone who has been defeated by any one rival in 
three events is eliminated; only those remain who, 
with regard to each other, have scored two wins 
and two defeats. Normally, two, three or four com- 
petitors will remain. These then decide the final 
victory by wrestling; the winner will have scored 
three comparative victories over all his rivals. This 
ingenious theory has never, so far as I know, been 
subjected to searching examination, though Jiith 
ner in RE, loc.cit. is disposed to be critical of it. 
It has in fact serious disadvantages. 

Among the considerations in favour of his 
theory Captain Pihkala notes (JHS 45 [1925] 133 
“it was only necessary to determine the victor. The 
Greeks took little account of second or third places.” 
This latter statement is in general unquestionably 
true, though it is a curious recommendation for a 
system under which second, third, and even much 
lower places must constantly have affected the 
final result. But the former assertion is not in fact 

*7G Il, 2311, lines 28 and 43 


5 As for example in the supposed case of the Argonauts (T.5), 


where Peleus’ four second places would be enough to secure 


him the victory 


highly improbable that there 


as this (JHS 23 [19 


Twenty at Olympia. “Te is 


were ever so many entries” 3] 69) 
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correct: second prizes in the pentathlon were some- 
times given, as at the Panathenaea in the fourth 
On the Pihkala th 


century B.c.* he second 
prize would presumably go to the runner-up in the 


system 
wrestling, if the contest was not over before that 
event was reached; so that if there were three 
wrestlers the man who had the luck to draw the 
bye would be automatically assured of a prize. In 
the case of one man scoring three outright wins 
in the first four events, it is hard to see how the 
second prize could reasonably be awarded. At the 
Same time, there is no doubt that as a general 
principle outright victory was the thing that mat 
tered. It is difficult to believe that victory in the 
pentathlon could be achieved without winning a 
single one of the separate events,” or that the final 
result could be determined by the gaining of e¢.g., 
fifth place in one event rather than sixth—or indeed 
that fifth place over sixth would have seemed to a 
Greck to be a victory at all. 


Captain Pihkala claims for his system that “it is 


simple both in theory and in practice. The reduc 
tion of competitors after the first four events could 
be effected in a few minutes by means of a simple 


Pihkala 


comparatively modest numbers of competitors, not 


scoring sheet.” and Gardiner deal with 


more than a dozen or so. But even with a dozen 
difficulty might arise in the case of the foot-race, 
if all the places had to be recorded: and if the re 
should be more runners than the stadium would 


accommodate at once,® an order of merit would be 


impossible, since heats would need to be run. In 


this connection the interpretation of T.7 (not of 
course known to Pihkala) becomes of critical im 
portance. Demetrius at Naples defeated eighty-seven 
competitors: did he defeat them in the pentathlon 
or in the stadion? It is impossible to be quite sure. 
He apparently describes himself in 11 as a pen 
tathlete;’ he then records his victories at Olympia 
in the stadion and the pentathlon; after this his 
successes are recorded without mention of the par 
ticular event. The presumption surely is that they 
were all gained in the pentathlon,* but a vexatious 
element of doubt must remain. At all events, it is 
possible, if no more, that really large numbers of 
competitors must be provided for. If so, this is 


fatal to the Gardiner-Pihkala theory. The foot-race 
7 The stone has mévra@Xov, but this is out of place, and Mo 


retti's correction wévyra@X\o(s) But the error (if 
unfortunately to the uncertainty 


8 That gained over 


seems necessar 
such it is) add: 
Optatus at the cowda "Aolas, I think, cer 


tainly was: see below Section VIII 
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becomes at once unmanageable; and even if this t invar Moretti a 


ir Wins at onc determined the 


iably the evi- 


cepts 
difficulty were overcome, what now becomes of the dence that thre: 
simple scoring sheet worked out in a few minutes? , and ag 

For my own part I feel—and I believe most people events two competitors had tw 
will share the feeling—that no system is likely to 


if in the first four 


lear wins each 


ntested the wrestling 
have commended itself to the Greeks which 1 


quired paper and pencil for its working out. An 


r of these situa 


was ap 


order of merit in four events, recorded down to the 


eighty-seventh place, is more than anyone will be 


felt to 
prepared to accept.’ 


ution will be 


s open to most of the same ob 


3ut there is a still more serious practical obj 


t hkala theory nd to others as well. 


tion to the Pihkala system. It is quite possible th: 
it might fail to yield a result at all. After f 
events, every one of the competitors might q 
well have been defeated in three events by one 
more of his rivals. This point is briefly mention 
in JHS 45 (1925) 133, where Pihkala observes: “with 
four events this vicious circle is impossible,” and 
Gardiner adds: “except in the highly improbable 
case of four competitors each having one fir 
fourth place 
exception alone would be a damaging defect 


second, one third and one 
system; but actually the danger is much mor 
rious. It is in fact easy ments 


which will eliminate all the competitors. For ex 


to devise arrange 
ample, any arrangement in which the same order 
different 


winner each time, will have this effect irrespect 


of finishing is maintained, but with a 


of the number of competitors; and many ot! 
random orders will produce the same result 
such a case no one qualifies for the wrestling 
the pentathlon remains undecided. 

For these reasons, and particularly because its 
essential prin iple of comparative victories ) 


me to be opposed to ancient Greek instin 


believe this solution has hit the mark. 


III. Second Theory (Moretti). 


A new suggestion is offered by Moretti (op.cit 
17-19). He too bases his theory on the principle 
of comparative results, and suggests that points 
were allotted to the competitors according to their 
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order of merit in each of the five events. Thus 


with n competitors, hirst pla e secures nn point 


second pl. ce n-!I points, and so on. T he final 


ner 1s the one who scores the highest total ol | nt 


in all five events, whether or not he wins any of 


them outright. But this system of point-scoring w 
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it; and we have seen that for the foot-race also it 
is desirable, if not necessary, that the number of 
competitors should be reduced. Under these cir 
cumstances the general scheme of the pentathlon 
seems to be clear beyond reasonable doubt. I sug 
gest that it began with the three field events, and 
that only those who were successful in these were 
admitted to the running, which followed as the 
fourth event. After this, if no one had by this time 
scored three outright wins, those who had earned 
the right to do so went on to contest the final 
victory in the wrestling. My own belief is that for 
this the competitors were reduced to two only: 
that is, the wrestling consisted of a single bout and 
no more." 


Remarkable 


afforded by a curious passage in Plutarch, which 


confirmation of such a system is 
has hitherto caused great difficulty. Plutarch is 
expounding the superiority of the letter alpha over 
the other letters of the alphabet, and obs« rves 
(Quaest. Symp. 9.2): 8 rots tpwiv oi 
mévrabho. mepierts Kai (sc. adda), ra 


pev T@ hbwvaev elvar, ra 8’ ab hwvdevra 


dixpovov, tadra abra Kabnyeio 


Oat, devrepevew 5é undérrore pnd’ dxodovbeiv. That 
is, alpha is superior to the bulk of letters by being 
a vowel; among the vowels it is superior by having 
two quantities; and among the vowels which have 
two quantities it is superior by always coming first 
in diphthongs. Note that the superiority described 
IS not just a simple Superiority in three respects: 
the 24 competitors are successively reduced in three 
stages as in the pentathlon, first to the seven vow 
els (as by the “first triad”), then to those which 
have two quantities (as by the foot-race), and 
finally to the letter A (as by the wrestling) ." 
This general system of reduction of competitors 
in three stages I confidently believe to be correct, 
and in all that follows it will be assumed as the 


basic principle; but the exact method of its appli 


1] cannot prove this, but it seems to be so the only 


case of which we have clear evidence, namely the contest 


Tisamenus and Hieronymus in T.6 


theory 


between 
12 No 


simile 


advanced has really explained this 


previously 


Gardiner is contemptuous of it as evidence urely 


nothing can be more unscientific of unliterary than to 


build up a theory on the details of a metaphor or simile 
True, but the tem | a | 
even mainly, on particular 

Plutarch 


simile neca 


whole as | understand it 


striking 


rather confirmation, A 


all details, but the more correspondence 


the better 


18] am not, however, convinced that thi 
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cation leaves more room for doubt, and it may be 
that the present evidence is not sufficient to de- 
termine all the details. It is not, of course, to be 
forgotten that three clear wins were at all times 
enough to secure victory, and the competition might 
not go beyond the third or fourth event. 

V. Third Theory. 

My first idea was that only the outright winners 
in the first three events were admitted to the run 
ning, and that three outright wins out of the five 
events were necessary for victory, no account being 
taken of second or lower places. If such a system 
were possible, it would certainly be in many ways 
very attractive; a straightforward, clear-cut issue of 
this kind might well be supposed to have com 
mended itself to the Greeks, with their undoubted 
predilection for outright victory. But there are dif 
ficulties. After the first triad there would be three 
possible situations: 

a) One man might have won all three. He is 
then the victor, ViKNOAS TpwrTy Tpuaon, and the 
competition 15 at an end. 

b) One man, A, might have two wins and an 
other, B, one win. These two contest the foot-race. 
If A wins, he has now three wins and is the vi 
tor. If B wins, they have two wins each, and the 
wrestling decides. This was the case at Olympia 
in 'T.6. So far, so good: but 

c) Three men might have one win each, and 
here the trouble begins. The function of the foot 
race is then to reduce these three men to two; but 
a single race can produce only one outright win 
ner. We might suppose that in the running first 
and second were taken, the third man being elimi 
nated; but the principle of three clear wins is then 
violated. The alternative is to suppose that two 
races were run (e.g. stadion and diaulos), whose 
two winners contested the wrestling; this is, I think, 
better, but it has the disadvantage that the five 


events are in effect increased to six.’® 


itself entirely unacceptable: there are px 


slight indications in its favour. The 
noticeable. If this 
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point. | 


tling: 


his is not to our present 
is that on this system the victory of Pel 
would have been impossible; and hers 
the crux of the matter. 
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previous theory, it could be easily followed by the 
spectators, and it could not fail to produce a victor. 
Sut again there are drawbacks, though of a dif- 
ferent kind. The chief, indeed the only, evidence for 


admitting second places is the Argonautic pen- 


tathlon, and Professor Raubitschek observes that 
his theory makes Peleus’ victory entirely possible. 
It is true that Peleus’ personal record would on this 
system earn him the victory; but the results ob- 
tained at Lemnos as recorded by Philostratus are 
still not possible. As I pointed out above, the son 
of Boreas who won the running did not come 
first or second in any of the first three events, and 
ought not to have been permitted to run. How- 
ever, for my own part I am very willing to admit 
that the Argonautic contest is not an accurate pic- 
ture of the classical pentathlon. There are more un- 
satisfactory features than this. 

First, as to the victory mpwrn tpudds. The evi- 
dence collected in T.2 seems to make it quite clear, 
not only that three wins in five events was enough 
for victory, but that the victorious pentathlete was 


Professor 


normally regarded as a triple winner. 
Raubitschek of course agrees that three clear wins 
in the first three (or presumably in the first four) 
events at once determined the result. But obvi- 
ously the more non-winners we admit to the fourth 
and fifth events, the less likely is any one competi- 
tor to gain three outright wins; so far from being 
normal, such an achievement would tend to be a 
rarity. 

But the really serious difficulty is, I think, on 
grounds of equity. Everyone will surely feel that 
in the fifth and final event the two contestants 
ought to come to the wrestling with at least ap- 
proximately equal previous records; otherwise the 
wrestling counts for too much, But on the present 
theory there is nothing to prevent such an outcome 
as the following: 

A C D 


IV 
A 
B 


ist 
2nd 


A and B now contest the wrestling on an equality, 
though A’s record is better than B’s by two out- 


Taken 


evitably 


feel, 


necessary; 


by themselves these passages would, | in 


suggest that three actually but 


difficulties 
20 


during Events I 
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Being al 
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and Ill, while A 


three clear wins 


might indeed sitting in dressing-room 


wa failing in his 


attempt to s ready assured after 


we 


the first event of a place in the foot-race, he would have little 
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right wins. This is surely overweighting the wres- 
tling, and if B wins he can hardly be thought a 
worthy victor. Whatever the result of the wrestling, 
A is plainly the better man.”° 

I am accordingly not convinced that the 
answer has yet been found. 


true 


VII. Fifth Theory. 


A reasonably satisfactory solution can perhaps 
be obtained by a modification of the theory last 
discussed. This is to suppose that the participants 
in the foot-race were those who in the first triad 
had gained at least one first place or two second 
places. As before, first and second in the foot-race 
go on to the wrestling, unless any competitor has 
by then won three events outright. 

The drawbacks to the Fourth Theory are in this 
case very largely removed. The Argonautic con- 
test remains as nearly possible as before, and, since 
the acceptance of two second places in the first 
triad could not admit more than one non-winner 
to the foot-race, the frequency of a three-clear-wins 
victory would not be seriously diminished. There 
is also an air of logicality in allowing two second 
places the same right as one first. The question of 
equity remains. No system can be acceptable if it 
allows a competitor to emerge victorious Over an- 
other who is demonstrably the better all-round 
athlete. From this point of view the least satisfac 
tory situations would be the following: 


I] 
B 
D 


Ill 
C 
D 


IV 
D 
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(a) 
A 
D 


1st 
2nd 


Here A and D now wrestle on an equality, though 
D’s record is better than A’s by two second places. 
3ut the apparent injustice is perhaps illusory. If 
A wins the wrestling, his victory is not hopelessly 
undeserved; true, D is placed in all five events and 
A only in three, but A has two clear wins against 
D’s one, and D’s second place in wrestling has no 


real value.”" 
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My own belief is that the incident occurred in 
the foot-race of the pentathlon. If we suppose that 
in the first triad Demetrius had two clear wins 
and Optatus one, and that no other competitor 
had two second places, the foot-race would be a 
“single” between these two. They dead-heated four 


till at fifth 


thereby scoring his third clear win and so gaining 


times, the attempt Demetrius won, 
the victory. It is worth noting that if there were 
only two runners in the foot-race, one of them 
must have gained two wins in the first triad and 
the other one win, so that the term aaA@ would by 
itself make the whole situation clear to a reader 
of the inscription.”* This explanation suits the 
Third Theory as well as the Fifth, and also the 
Fourth if we suppose that Demetrius and Optatus 
occupied between them first and second places in 
all the three previous events. If it is right, we have 
definite evidence that in the foot-race of the pen 
tathlon at least dead-heats were re-run till a deci 


sion was reached. If so, it can hardly be doubted 
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THe year 1955 saw the continuation of digging at 


most of the important Bronze and Iron Age sites 
listed in a previous report (AJA 59 | 1955] 231-240). 
Several periods are affected by outstanding dis 
coveries. It becomes increasingly clear that the 
Middle Bronze Age was a crucial and prosperous 
phase in Anatolia. At present we can reconstruct 
its archaeology better than that of its counterpart 


in Greece, Middle Helladic. The 
the British Institute at Beycesultan now have identi 


excavations ol! 


fied a major—palatial—building of the Middle 
3ronze period in Western Asia Minor. Indications 
at Gordion point to a good settlement of this date 
hidden under later Hittite and Phrygian habitation 
levels, but well attested by the outlying cemetery 
dug in 1951-1953. At Kiiltepe-Kanish the systematic 
Turkish excavations were rewarded by the finding 
of the first tablets on the city mound, thereby open 
ing the perspective of historical and chronological 
correlation between the colonists’ city of the Ka 
rum and the properly Anatolian city on the main 
mound. The presence of archives in the city of 
Kanish had been postulated with virtual certainty, 
but neither Hrozny’s nor the local peasants’ er 
ratic searching had produced cuneiform records on 
the much scarred city-site. The discovery of the 
name of Anitta (long familiar in proto-Hittite his 
tory) on a dagger found in Kanish adds a crowning 
touch to the successful exploration by the Turkish 
excavators, and helps to convert more Middle 
Bronze Age prehistory into second millennium 
history. 

The German excavations at Bogazkéy annually 
emphasize the fact that much can still be added to 
our fund of Hittite archaeology and history in the 
very capital of the Hittite world. The careful ex 
ploration and publication of this site maintains 
the status of Bogazkéy as the ancient and modern 
Hittite center. Trenches in the lower city are add 
ing valuable stratigraphical evidence to the infor 
mation collected patiently on the eroded and often 
reconstructed citadel. 

As for the post-Hittite cultures, a fuller report 
on Gordion and its magnificent Phrygian architec 
ture appeared in AJA 60 (1956) 249. The Phrygian 
problem was recently studied in its artistic aspects 
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Professor Ekrem Akurgal of the University of 
Ankara (PAryetsche Kunst, Ankara The 
re-assessment of Phrygian issues can be ini 
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as the Gordion excavations develop. The 


out to be of surprising scope and importance. 
The mound-formation at Gordion, especially its 
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is a boon to the archaeologist searching tor 
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thos in Lycia, however, erosion is a major obstacle 
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Professor Tahsin Ozgiic, Professor Louis Robert, 
Professor Muzaffer Senyiirek, Mr. Raci Temizer. 

Reports on current archaeological activities in 
Asia Minor have also appeared in Anadolu 2 
(1955); Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 13-23; 
Orientalia 25 (1956) 80-89. 
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PALAEOLITHIC SITES 


Kilig Koékten of the University of Ankara has 
published a survey of his materials from a cave at 
Karain in Pamphylia, about 15 miles Northwest 
of Antalya (Belleten 75 [1955] 284-293; cf. Orientalia 
25 | 1956] 89). Investigations of this cave were made 
intermittently since 1946. Karain is the first strati 
fied cave site for the Palaeolithic period in Ana 
tolia. A tooth of a child found in 1949 was identi 
fied by Professor M. Senyiirek as belonging to the 
category of Neanderthal man. There is also con- 
siderable faunal evidence. 

The site of Karain is equally important for the 
study of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age settle 
ment along the South coast of Asia Minor, since 
pottery of these periods is present in the cave. 
There are some scattered Roman and Hellenistic 
finds to prove the continued interest of the later 
population in such early haunts. 

Dr. Halet Cambel of the University of Istanbul 
is working on a collection of Palaeolithic tools 
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from sites near Diilik (Doliche) in Commagene. 
These sites have yielded surface material only. 


BRONZE AGE SITES 


Professor Tahsin Ozgiig and Dr. Nimet Ozgiic 
continued their excavations at Kirere in July- 
September 1955. The work was sponsored by the 
Turkish Historical Society and the General Di- 
rectorate of Museums (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 232f; 


new interim reports have appeared in Belleten 71 


[1954] 373-390; 72 [1954] 445-447; 73 [1955] 64-80; 
76 [1955] 453-461). 

Investigations were carried out in the colony dis 
trict, the Karum, as well as on the city mound, 
Kanish proper. In the Karum large areas of levels 
I b and II were cleared. Level I b is less well pre 
served, architecturally, than level II, but its tombs 
are sometimes found intact under the housefloors. 
The tomb gifts are rich: weapons, bronze vessels, 
gold and silver jewelry, a gold stampseal of Hittite 
shape with a design of a goddess, a small stone 
figurine of a boar of fine workmanship. This level 
I b is contemporary with Sam$i-Adad I of Assyria 
and with the floruit of Alishar (“Hittite period”), 
whereas the counterpart of Karum level II seems to 
be insignificant at Alishar. The differences between 
levels I b and II in the Karum are becoming in 
creasingly evident. The philological evidence about 
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the Karum levels is discussed in a new monograph 


by Dr. Kemal Balkan, epigraphist of the Kiiltepe 
expedition: Observations on the chronological 
problems of the Kérum Kani§ (Tiirk Tarih Ku 
rumu Yayinlarindan VII, seri No. 28, Ankara 
1955). This book offers precious new material as 
well as new light on the interpretation of tablets 
from earlier excavations. 

In level II of the Karum, new houses and new 
archives of hitherto unknown Assyrian and native 
merchants were found. Karum levels II] and IV 
contain no tablets. The “Hittite” monochrome pot 
tery, abundant and of a rich variety of shapes in 
levels I and II, decreases in quantity and variety 
down through levels III and IV. In level IV many 
Alishar III (“Cappadocian”) type handmade ves 
sels occur in about the same proportion as mono 
chrome wheelmade ware. Some objects from level 
I b are illustrated here: pl. 120, fig. 1 an ivory figu 
rine of a seated goddess, H. 0.093 m.; pl. 120, fig. 2 
a stone mold for the making of lead figurines of a 
god and a goddess holding a child, H. 0.091 m.; 
pl. 120, fig. 3 a typical beaked pitcher of “Hittite” 
monochrome ware. 

The excavations on the city mound of Kanish 
turned out to be extremely rewarding this year. In 
the old trench of the 1952 and 1954 campaigns, two 
levels had been distinguished: an upper, burnt level 
with a building of megaron type on stone founda 
tions, which had cut into a second level containing 
a large building of solid mud brick, also burnt 
Near this lower building, a bronze dagger had been 
found in 1954 which upon cleaning (by Mr. Mustafa 
Tutus of the Ankara Museum) proved to carry a 
cuneiform inscription: é.gal A-nita ru-ba-im “palace 
of Anitta the king” (cf. Kemal Balkan, op.cit. 78 
79). This discovery has wide ramifications, Anitta 
being known to us as an early Anatolian king and 
predecessor of the Hittite Old Kingdom dynasty 
His name appears in Hittite (later) records as well as 
in contemporary documents from Alishar and the 
Kiarum Kanii (cf. O. Gurney, The Hittites, 19ff) 
His residence being at KuSSar, one may suppose 
the palace at Kiiltepe to have been an administrative 
building belonging to Anitta. The dagger has been 
published by Professor Ozgiic in Belleten 77 (1956) 
33-26. He kindly provides us with an illustration 
(pl. 120, fig. 4) and the following information 
. there can be no doubt that the dagger 
belonged to the second level building in squares 
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the same conflagration. 
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tang the Kiiltepe dagger belongs to the so-called 


“Cypriot” type In the present condition the 
total length of the dagger is 0291 m.... At the 
widest part of the blade two long rectangular slits 
are situated parallel with each other. Directly below 
them 


been 


are two identical perforations which have 
caretully closed by metal fillings. A possible 
that 


lower holes were situated too far down the blade, 


explanation f this unique feature 1s these 


and had to be replaced by the upper ones.” 
North of the 


a Roman level was fairly well pre 


In th new trench opened to the 
megaron cut, 
served (s¢ with houses 


| Le nistic 


below 


ond to third century 


of small stone walls and Phrygian 


but coherent 


emerged be longing to the upper Hittite period, 


sherds were found this, no 


archit ture walls 


of these periods burnt 


contemporary with the megaron in the old trench. 
This upper construction in the new trench, and 


previous by 


for the destruction of part ol Hittite level Il, which 


excavations Hrozny are responsible 
contained a large burnt building. This newly dis 
covered building appears to be the palace of the 
king of Kanish, 


Assyrian tablets found in situ on the floors. These 


as suggested by five cunciform 


tablets are of historical character, containing royal 
correspondence and lists of palace officials. The 
king of Kanish is given (Wargama, 
son of Inar) and two other kingdoms are referred 
to. There 
hes« 
city mound of Kanish, will shortly be published by 
Dr. Kemal Balkan He kindly 
three of the tablets be long to a period subsequent 
to Level I b of Karum, 
two are ‘ I contemporary 
level Il 

The ke 


pal ict 


name of the 


is no mention of the Assyrian colonists. 
tablets, the first to have been found on the 
informs me that 


the other 


Karum 


the whereas 


and with 
, to that below this new 
Alishar IIL. It 


a rich collection of 


vel corresponding, 


contemporary W th has 


three sub periods and contains 


painted pottery as well as some imported Syrian 


hronisms 


int for syn 
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bottles, impor 
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with the Amugq 
84, note 17). This 
so-called 


Bossert, 


proper the 


ils of alabaster 
Some new 
ir head 


DCS 


has 


onsisting of a 


were 


d de 


attacked or held on a leash 


heure. There re several small 


( stcatot 


ous) holding 
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The simple houses of the Alishar III period are 
built over a stratum which is to be correlated with 
the closing period of Alishar I b, and which is 
characterized by the presence of “depata.” The pot 


tery of this Kanish level is more related to that of 
Alishar materials Alaca, 
or the Samsun region. 

Some of the Hittite finds made at Fraxtin in 
Southern Cappadocia (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 233) 
have now been published by Dr. Nimet Ozgiic in 
Belleten 75 (1955) 301-307. 


than to from 


Pazarli, 


BoGazk6y continues to contribute original in 
formation to our understanding of Hittite and 
Phrygian matters. Preliminary reports with illus 
trations of some of the finds mentioned in AJA 
59 (1955) 233f have appeared in MDOG 87, 11 
25 and 88, 1-36, where one can also find the first 
more elaborate data on Biiyiikkaya, the newly 
explored citadel across the gorge from the main 
fortress Biiyiikkale. The following information is 
kindly provided by Professor Bittel. 

During the 1955 season two areas were investi 
gated: the southern part of Biiyiikkale and the 
northernmost, lowest part of the ancient city. 

On Biiyiikkale the citadel gate was uncovered. 
It lies in the Southwest corner of the line of forti- 
fications (squares cc-dd / 19 on the plan in Beilage 
3 of WVDOG 62), and follows the normal pat 
tern known for Hittite monumental gateways of 
the Empire period. The gate has projecting towers 
which protect the anteroom and two sets of doors 
with a gateroom. The level of the gate is so high 
that it the area 
only by a steep ramp which is flanked on both 
sides by high retaining walls and parapets of large 
boulders. Apart from the gate there was one other 
entrance-way into the interior of the citadel, viz. 


can be reached from southern 


a postern of the corbelled variety. It has its exit 
immediately to the East of the gate at the base of 
Biiyiikkale, rises steeply under the Southern glacis 
of the citadel and emerges in the citadel at the 
back of the Eastern gate tower. Gate and postern 
were constructed during the fortification of Biiyiik 
kale ca. 1400 B.c. In the course of the 13th century 
the gate was abandoned and a long descending bas- 
tion was built over it, whereas the postern con 
tinued in use. The latter was not given up until 
ca. 1200 B.c. or shortly afterwards when the round 
construction referred to AJA 59 (1955) 233 was 
built over its lower exit. Upon closer investigation 
it turned out that this round construction and its 
ramp of access did not belong to the fortifications 
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of Biyiikkale but served a ritual purpose. This is 
the most recent piece of Hittite architecture so far 
known at Bogazkoy. 

In the interior of Biiyiikkale, South of build 
ing C (the “shrine,” cf. the plan on Beilage 3, 
WVDOG 63) 


consisting of four parallel long rooms. The two 


da large compl X Was uncovered 


southern rooms each have a double row of lime 
stone bases for roof-supports. This new building 
(called H) borders on building B to the East and 
is connected to the West with building C by a 
wall, although it forms an autonomous unit in 
plan and arrangements. As almost all buildings on 
siiyiikkale, building H originally must have had 
several stories, but no more than the stone socle 
of the lowest floor is preserved. 

During the excavations on Biiyiikkale slightly 
over three hundred fragments of cuneiform tablets 
were found. An almost complete tablet of a single 
column belongs to the little studied category of 
“lists.” Other noteworthy items are a hymn to the 
sun god in middle Babylonian writing and lan 


Akkadian 


clay liver models; a letter from a man called Maga 


guage; a Luvian incantation; several 
addressed to the Great King in which Assyrians 
play some (unexplained) part; two fragments be 
longing to the Hittite laws; a Hurrian list of river 
names; two fragments belonging to the Hittite 
myth of Telepinu. In building B, but unfortunately 
in the debris, a fragment of a monumental Hiero 
glyphic Hittite inscription was found. It is of highly 
polished granite; the signs are raised and cleanly 
carved. From the citadel gate came a limestone 
block with an unfinished Hieroglyphic Hittite 
inscription. A few signs, among them a royal cone, 
are finished, the rest was left in a roughed-out 
stage. 

The harvest of bullae was again prolific on Biy 
iikkale. A special find was a large stopper with 
an impression of a seal of Suppiluliuma referring 
to him merely as king, which seems to imply that 
the seal belongs to a period when Suppiluliuma 
was not yet Great King. Several seals bear the 
name of Tuwarasa, a person also known in the 
cuneiform tradition. There are good specimens 
among the decorated seals. One has in the ring 
around the Hieroglyphic Hittite legend a number 
of deities with their emblems grouped around an 
altar; another shows a bull standing to the left; 
a third has two antithetical lions in excellent de 


tail; a fourth shows a rampant lion to the right 


\ 
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and a rampant bull to the left of a “tree of life,” the following information on the progress of his 


under which appears a Hieroglyphic Hittite leg- excavations, which started in 1953 
end and further below a large guilloche. There is n the highest part of the mound two trial 
also a remarkable cylinder seal, a form admittedly ren led to the discovery of 


Hittite cremation 
rare in Hittite art. This cylinder is ol grey ston ls. These burials occur in the top level (about 


and has slightly concave sides. The design consists m. under the surface) and are covered with 


of two human beings with outstretched arms to pithos sherds, many of which bear Hittite Hiero 
the left and a bull-man seen full-face. Th il is glypl signs as molded decorations 
clearly a local imitation carved by a seal-cutter un rk was done on the Northern part of the 


used to this shape. nound in all three campaigns The most impor 


For the post-Hittite period at Biiyiikkale the cita discovery in this area was made in 1955, when 


del gate was excavated approximately in the center a ld Hittite palace with a street bordering on 


of the West side. A staircase arrangement is pre- one side of it was found. The plan shows a num 


served leading from the interior to the platform of ber of rooms grouped around a central court. The 


the gate tower. A large fragment of a Phrygian lls m. thick; a staircase was found in 
terracotta revetment painted in white and red de itt ; pal is fiercely burnt, which improves 


serves mention as the first specimen of this category pl rvation of clay objects of this level (level 


to be found at Bogazkoy, whereas many are known he most interesting contents of this palace, 


from Pazarli, Akalan and Gordion. ound in abundance in 1955, are stamped clay 


In the northernmost part of the city which had lac, broken fragments of the led clay cov 


not been excavated so far a trench of 20 m. East ring of merchandise in vessels and 


other con 


West was cut (about 20-21 I on plan 1 of One vessel was fou vith its clay sealing 


WVDOG 62). This is the lowest area of the old tact around rim and cover. Many of the sealings 


) 


city of Hatti. To a depth of slightly over 3.50 m are 1 lumps « lay wi still have string- and 


a stratification of humus and irregular sand stria cals are pre 


tions was found, prool ot temporary floods in win ion tly | round stamp seals which make a 


ter and spring. Below this, however, a long and eral of guilloche and running 


heavy wall of good limestone blocks emerged, iiten u ombination. The 


iral borders, 


entral design 
1 


built in the best style of the Hittite I mpuire Paral nost ts of anim groups or elements, onc 


lel to it ran a drain with well-jointed floorslab eated deity placed in front of an offering ta 


Size and execution suggest a large off ial building b] he work is very fine and reminiscent 


as do the small finds. Two clay bullae from her f tl ( ciewicz group of Anatolian 
carry the seal impression of HattuSili III and the here are some cylinder seal impressions on 
Great Queen Puduhepa. Also found were a heavy se bullae, frequently in conjunction with stamp 


copper ingot with incurved sides; a small ivory seal impr ns. On seal impres 


statuette of a mountain god ot exc llent workman SC als of 


ship (horned pe aked cap, neat plait of hair, arms olonial rian ¢ ( ccurs with 


r} 


a stamp 
raised in front of chest and hands clasped with cal ¢ | same | ong the ot} 


cr ¢ ylinder 


stiff thumbs, lower part of body imbricated). In seal im ons there a eals of Old Babylonian, 


this area there seems to be a lower level of the VI ttit ( ippadocial vie which certify 
Assyrian colony period, as a fragment of an ol he dat evel as pre-Hittite Empire 
Assyrian business record of Kiiltepe type turt ils were found of Syrian cylinder seals, 
up here, mentioning “the city” (i.e. Assur); ¢ one tanding quality showing a scene of wor 


a small burnt fragment with one cuneiform sig with 1 and subsidiary ornament of lions, 


(GIL) in a writing different from Bogazkoy 


neiform. Excavations are to continue in this al The 1st t level al itly built of mud 


in 1956. rich wood, sometimes on stone foundations, 

Another campaign of excavations was condu 1 pla miniscent of the tangular houses of 
at Karantyux near Konya by Professor Sedat Alp The: (“t ra with part ills. Horned 
of the University of Ankara (cf. AJA 59 | 195 , » situ a lecorated with 
234; Belleten 71 [1954] 402-404; Orientalia tamped desig sit features at Kusura 


[1956] 84 and 87). Professor Alp kindly gives us 1 \ .arahissar, upt vels, Archacologia 


\ 
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86 [1936] 378; 87 [1937] 256ff). Stamp seal impres 
sions (and in one case a cylinder seal impression) 
also appear on crescent-shaped loomweights of a 
well-known Anatolian variety (again paralleled 
at Kusura). 

The pottery is of general Hittite appearance of 
Middle Bronze rather than Late Bronze variety. 
There are some local variants in shape. A large 
vessel is in the shape of a nude woman holding 
her breasts. The body is barrel-shaped, but the 
face is elaborate. There is a handle from the back 
of the head to the shoulders. Excellent buff and 
white polished ware is also found among the pot 
tery, as well as several rhyton shapes. A notable 
earlier find was a stone mold for the making of 
a lead figurine of a goddess with ibexes issuing 
from her shoulders and lions going down from her 
waist. Similar molds and figurines are familiar 
from Kiiltepe (cf. pl. 120, fig. 2) and other sites. 

Level II at Karahiiyiik shows no break of culture 
with respect to I. There are: horseshoe shaped 
hearths of Kiiltepe type in the rooms. An impres 
sion of a cylinder seal from this level is in the “na 
tive style” of Kiiltepe. The pottery of this level and 
of level III further below is very similar to that of 
level I. 

In the plain around the mound soundings re 
vealed that below four meters of alluvium several 
Bronze Age habitation levels are to be found. The 
upper level here equals level I on the Hiiyiik. In 
level II in the plain heavy stone foundations (on 
meter thick) resemble the architecture of Kiiltepe 
Karum level II. 

The excavations will be continued in 1956 espe 
cially in the area outside of the mound where it is 
hoped a local Karum (Assyrian trade establish 
ment) can be found. 

Professor Alp is preparing a special report on 
the seals of Karahiiyiik and a general preliminary 
report on the excavations. 

Mr. Seton Lloyd kindly continues last year’s pre 
liminary report on his excavations at BeycesuLTANn 
in the upper Maeander valley (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 
234-235). 

“The second season's excavations at Beycesultan, 
near Civril in the Vilayet of Denizli lasted from 
May 1st to July 8th 1955. As field-director, Mr. 
Seton Lloyd was assisted by Mr. James Mellaart 
(Fellow of the Ankara Institute), Mr. G. R. H. 
Wright (Architect) and Mrs. Wright, Mr. J. Cars 
well (Draftsman), Mr. M. R. Cookson (Photog 
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rapher) and Bayan Nihal Dénmez as representa 


tive of the Turkish Government. 

“Some of the results have been published in the 
Times of June 28, July 8, and August 1. 

“It will be remembered that, of the great Burnt 
Palace discovered in 1954, only a small part could 
be excavated, where, owing to the conformation of 
the mound, its ruins were accessible directly be 
neath the surface. Nearer the summit of the hill, 
there had been a long period of later occupation; 
and it was these upper levels which had now to be 
excavated, before the clearance of the palace could 
continue. This work took place during the first 
four weeks of the season. Four principal build 
ing periods were distinguished subsequent to the 
destruction of the Palace (level V). First there was 
a long period of occupation under impoverished 
conditions where such buildings as existed were 
shapeless and poorly constructed (level IV). Next 
came a period of more settled conditions and or 
derly building, but without traces of formal plan 
ning (level II1). This could be dated to the four 
teenth century s.c. Level II included the building 
known as the ‘Little Palace’ discovered in 1954. 
The had by regained 
the status of a provincial capital, and the fairly 


settlement now evidently 
large area, which we were able to clear, disclosed a 
part of the palace-enclosure or walled saray in 
which the local ruler had evidently lived during 
the late part ol the thirteenth century B.c. 

“The 
vided into three parts by parallel streets paved with 
On the South the ‘Little Palace’ 
building evidently represented administrative of 


part of the enclosure excavated was di 


gravel. side, 
fices, a repeated unit, consisting of small stoa and 
courtyard, even suggesting courts of law. To the 
North were residential buildings including a meg 
iron-type house, complete with portico, central 
hearth and a range of subsidiary rooms down one 
side (pl. 120, fig. 5). Annexed to this at one end 
were the two small shops (‘food store’ and ‘wine 
shop’) discovered in 1954 and some accommoda 
tion for servants. The central sector between the 
two streets was rather surprisingly occupied by 
carefully planned stabling for horses—ranges of 
tethering posts under cover and loose-boxes, where 


straw still lay on the floor and in the 


The 
jects characteristic of this level, derived also from 
the Western 


mound in 1954, has now been published in con 


[1955]). 


dec ayed 


mangers. distinctive pottery and small ob 


private houses excavated on the 


siderable detail (see Anatolian Studies 
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“The buildings of the palace enclosure in level 
II had been destroyed by fire. In the remains which 
overlay its ruins, two further sub-periods could be 
recognized. In the first, squatters had reoccupied 
the site, patching and re-building the earlier walls he site chosen for the new 


to make their dwellings. The second was rep- of the private houses (level II 
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uld suggest 
ided to transfer 
r part of the 


ounding was that 


) excavated in the 


resented by the remains of a single substantial previous year on the Western hill. Occupations 


building at the very summit of the mound. It was res ling to levels Ill 
again a dwelling of the megaron type, portico and tered, and benzath these it was 
double-doors leading to an inner hall with a cen t ipon two chambers of a1 
tral hearth. There were indications of a stairway contemporary with the Burnt P 
to an upper floor and a lateral room paved with by fire. One noted for th st 


stone for washing. A fine bronze macehead and rangement of the timber fran 


other finds made in this building suggested a dat he mudbrick walls and thei 


at the very end of the twelfth century s.c. for the 
last occupation of the mound (for some small finds I he foundations of 
from level I b cf. pl. 121, fig. 6: carved ivory ted into three further 
stamp-seal and stone mold for a bronze seal) (VI, VII and VIII) and from 
“After the clearing of the upper levels had been V chambers themselves recover 
completed, a further section of the old Burnt Pal ollection of pottery. Several fa 
evel Vi presented the point 
he Early Bronze Age to the 
determine its extent in that direction. The ev levels VII and VIII the latest 


ace beneath was excavated. At the same time ; I 
lateral trench was carried westward in orde: 
dence from these two sources enabled almost half sronze Age itself. It was 
the plan of the building to be reconstructed. A tain that there was no break is 


central courtyard, almost ninety feet across, had a_ interruption of cultural contin 


single range of imposing chambers on its West vel id the large bu 


side, one of which must have served as a vestibul 
for the main entrance from that direction. To the 
East, on the main axis of the courtyard, a columned 
entrance led to a reception hall, thirty feet deep, 
whose plastered walls had been decorat d in sev 
eral colors. The ‘painted hall’ led to other suit ' 
of reception rooms, whose exact purpose Was no | | l | h } ype ) t l 
longer recognizable, and beyond to the Eastern en 
trance with its sunken lustral area, discover 

1954. From the twenty-five chambers of this | 


ing so far cleared one could obtain a good idea o the é ( tion e| 


local architectural devices. The builders ‘ ( meal f a further sounding 


to have no knowledge of masonry, for not a 
cut stone was found in the whole building; o1 
other hand vast quantities of timber hi 
used, both in the structure itself and over 
pavement heating passages, whose existet 
been di covered in the prev ous season Tl 
ence of so much wood had clearly been re: 
for the ferocity of the fire which destroy 
building. This, and the systematic looting 
had evidently taken place before it was 
made its excavation extremely unproductive 
spect of objects or pottery, and, when the 


weeks of our season were reached with 


ind IV were encoun 


most gratilying to 
ew public building 
alace, not destroyed 
time the exact ar 
vework reinforcing 


ub-structure of 
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occupation levels 
these and the level 
d a most revealing 
ts at once emerged, 
of transition from 
fiddle Bronze Age, 
phase of the Early 
po sible to be cer 
) the occupation or 
lity between these 
level V. So this 
Burnt Palace also, 
the earliest 

ind to a date 
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ncluding one fine 


ind a curiously 
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(?) inhabitants. Contracted burials were found 
within the settlement. No metal was encountered, 
but tools were made of flint, bone and obsidian. 
Well-carved bone spoons were among the tomb 
gifts. The pottery of Fikirtepe is grey-buff-black 
monochrome ware (rarely incised) of curious 
shapes, antedating Troy I. Animal bones give 
abundant evidence of hunting and fishing with 
few signs of domestication of animals. 

The site of Hévicex near Larisa on the Hermos 
was explored by Professor M. Senyiirek of the 
University of Ankara in 1949 and again in 1954 
(Belleten 55 |1950| 496-504; Ortentalia 25 | 1956] 
49). This small mound has a good occupation con 
temporary with Troy I and apparently was aban 
doned about the end of that period or at the very 
beginning of Troy II, not unlike Thermi on Les 
bos which was destroyed at the start of the Troy 
II phase. 

Another mound called Héyiicek was identified 
in 1955 near the village of Bozkéy, 2 km. South 
of the ancient site of Kyme. Professor Senyiirek 
and his staff also made a trial excavation at this 
second site, now called Bozk6y-Hoéyviicex, and 
found remains of the Troy I period only in two 
building levels to a depth of two meters. Such in 
terruptions in habitation of Troy I type sites (cf. 
also Bayrakli near Izmir) may well be significant 
in connection with the establishment of new war 
rior dynasties exemplified by Troy IL. 

Pottery of third millennium Yortan type is be 
ing found in great quantities by peasants in the 
village of Bayinovie in the district of Balikesir, an 
cient Mysia. About 100 pots have been acquired 
by the Museum in Istanbul, which plans an in 
vestigation of their provenance. One suspects that 
a cemetery of the type known from Babakoy 
(AOF 13 [1939-41] 1-28) is the source of the new 


pottery finds. 


IRON AGE AND CLASSICAL SITES 


At Kararere regular campaigns continue to be 
conducted by Dr. Halet Cambel and Dr. Bahadir 
Alkim of the University of Istanbul. Interim re 
ports on previous seasons have appeared in Belle 
ten 56 (1950) 657-058, 681-682; 64 (1952) 620-627; 
and Orientalia 25 (1956) 84-85, 87-88. The best 
plans are available in H. T. Bossert (et al.), Die 
Ausgrabungen auf dem Karatepe (Ankara 1950). 
In addition to the city walls and the upper and 
there is considerable evi 


lower now 


dence about a palace on the summit of the hill 


gateways, 
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(area I-K / 21-24) and a temple (area J-M / 13- 
16). Perhaps the most important result of further 
soundings is the finding of lower levels under the 
burnt citadel of Asitavandas. 

Dr. Alkim in the campaign of 1955 gathered 
further architectural data concerning the system 
of inner and outer fortification walls, long stretches 
of which were traced through the dense forest 
on the slopes of Karatepe. A late classical or By 
zantine building of megaron plan was discovered 
near the upper gate. In the palace area, three levels 
could be distinguished: Asitavandas’ burnt build 
ing, an earlier architectural stratum, and a third 


level of which rock-cuttings and post-holes give 


clear evidence. 

The restorations proceed under Dr. Halet Cam 
bel’s direction. Walls and ramps are restored and 
reinforced, and the sculptures, both orthostates and 
gate-guardians, are being pieced together and re 
erected in their original location on restored base 
slabs. New fragments of previously found sculp 
tures and of new Hittite Hieroglyphic and Phoe 
nician inscriptions were recovered near the upper 
gate. 

The fortress on the Eastern bank of the Ceyhan 
opposite Karatepe, Domuzrere, is 


now being 


studied for a final publication by Dr. U. Bahadir 
Alkim. The actual fieldwork took place from 
1947-1953, and is summarized in Belleten 62 (1952) 
238-250. Domuztepe was occupied in Roman and 
Hellenistic times, and has at least three earlier 
occupation levels: one contemporary with Asita 
vandas king of Karatepe, one earlier Iron Age 
stratum, and one possibly Late Bronze phase. 
There is some sculpture left of the neo-Hittite 
period, including several gate lions (e.g. pl. 121, 
fig. 8, H. 1.10 m.) and orthostates, one of which 
has the familiar scene of two men flanking a sacred 
tree and winged disc in Karatepe style (pl. 121, 
fig. 9, H. 1.56 m.). The further analysis of the 
chronology of this site may help to clarify the 
occupation phases and political history of Kara 
tepe. A Hittite Hieroglyphic inscription found on 
a double bull base is being studied by Professor 
Bossert. 

Bossert 


In September-October Professor 


1955; 
in cooperation with Dr. Ludwig Budde of the Uni 
versity of Miinster started investigations of the 
in 


(Seleucia on the Pyramus). This site dominates 


large mound at Cilicia 
the ancient and modern crossing of the river Cey- 


han (Pyramus) by the Cilician East-West road, 


} 
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and can be supposed to be a key center for the Dark 
Ages and Iron Age history of Cilicia. The name of 
Mopsos-MukSuS, preserved in Greek legend and 
Hittite tradition, iS specific ally attac hed to this city 
which may well be his original capital (cf. Bossert, 
mound M. V. Seton-Williams, Anatolian Studies 
4 [1954] 164f). 


The initial campaign was mostly devoted to archi 
pal; 


Onientalia 19 | 1950] 122-124, pls. m1-1v; an 


tectural surveying and surface exploration. The 
most important result was the discovery of a large 
well-preserved floor mosaic in what presumably 
was the church of Theodoros bishop of Mopsou 
hestia. 

The square central panel contains a representa 
tion of Noah’s ark surrounded by the animals of 
the air and the land. The ark is in the shape of a 
chest. One dove is half-shown entering the pointed 
lateral window of the ark, another dove is visible 
in the top part of the chest in front of the oO} ened 
lid. Although Noah and his family are not 
resented, an inscription on the lid of the « 
tifies it as the ark. The 
forms 


“ark without Noah” thus 


a good illustration of an early Christian 
symbol. The identification of ark and chur h, at 
tested in literature, here is attested beyond doubt 
in illustration. The emphasis shifts from Noah the 
saved to the saving ark, independent symbol of the 
church. The above comments are due to Dr. L 
Budde. 

The 


have been in progress since 1950 (cf. for 


XANTHOs in Lyci 


a pre limi 


French excavations at 
nary notice AJA 59 [1955] 235. New bibliography 
CRAI |1954| 111-118; [1955] 104-110; Anadolu 2 
[1955] 63-70; FastiA 8 [1953] forthcoming). A sev 
enth campaign will take place in September-O 
tober 1956. The work is directed by Professor P 
Demargne of the University of Paris and Pro 
fessor H. Metzger of the University of Lyon. We 
owe the following report to Professor Demargn 

“The main purpose at Xanthos is to study an 
indigenous civilization of Asia Minor in contact 


with the Greek world. Our discoveries ‘unfortu 
nately do not go back beyond the seventh century 
B.c., whereas they go down to the early Byzantine 
period and the attacks of the Arabs which must 
have put an end to the existence of Xanthos 

“A general survey of the site shqwed that th 
city of the seventh to fourth centuries was restricte: 
to an acropolis directly overlying the river. In 


course of the third century s.c. a new ci 
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was made to enclose a considerably enlarged city 


with a new, higher acropolis. 


Lycian 


Our pr 


acropolis has been the site of 


pal activities since 1951. Here as else- 


where Roman or Byzantine constructions often 


have ruined the remains ol previous periods. In the 


surface level, we have cleared a house of the fourth 


or fifth century a.p. One of its rooms has mosaics, 
mong which appe: a subject unique to our 


knowledge: the young Achilles being dipped by 
Thetis in the source of the Styx. In 1955 a basilica 
oration with M. Delvoye, 


niversity of Brus 


was explored in collal 
Prote a ne 
many chur ics 


‘ 
[he iCVCi 


sels. There are 
on the site 
Byzantine and archaic are 


s badly ruined acropolis. On 


between 
ed on thi 
t point, however, although bedrock crops 
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vn on Rhodes and 
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ibably that of 
in the second 
Nearby a 


| 
ared, a sane 


were found. 


1 building is being 
with a bothros 
On a lower terrace on the East le of the acrop 
abundant. At tl 


upper 


he finds wer foot of a large 
terrace an 


(ol i 


2. This is the me 


extensive 
ick-higure 40-430 B.C.) 
in 19 st important 
known in Asia Minor 

est Atti import in Xanthos see pl 
10). Mixed in with it there are 


sm il] ts 


group sO far 
some orien 
ist (sree k 
A kind 
All the rele 
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poch in the life 


and only a few | 


ivation here is still continuing 
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the 


identally also the period of the 


this palace and under an ashlayer which 


orre sponds 


to the burn ng mentioned by 


) we have reached the ruins of 


ng of many rooms, going 


1 and seventh centuries. lonian 
kylikes are 
sherds. 


Rhodi in 


I lated to island ind ¢ ypriote fab 


finds, also 


imong the 


entalizing and sub 


in ompietely expl« red 18 the cal 
at the site 

acropolis a small level area was 
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Agora has only been rapidly 


ind the Roman thea 
surveyed in 


ent form (probably second century a.p.). 
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The theater, also second century Roman, has been 
completely cleared by M. Frézouls. The Roman 
city-planners respected the funeral monuments 
which had been set up in this area. At the South- 
west corner of the Agora we have done much work 
on the famous Harpy Tomb (which the Turkish 
authorities plan to restore). A fragment of the 
frieze was recovered (head of the seated person on 
the South side) as well as guardian lion. Nearby 
we explored a little-known curious monument: a 
Lycian sarcophagus set on a hollow pillar in which 
we had the good luck of finding an intact burial 
of the third century s.c. With it was a faience 
oinochoe of well-known Alexandrian type with the 
name of Berenike Euergetis. This burial was pro 
tected by a reused, handsome archaic slab of ca. 
525 B.c., decorated with a relief of four persons 
(wrestlers, lyre-player), probably representing fu 
neral games (pl. 122, fig. 11). The relief is of great 
value to the study of the Hellenization of Ana 
tolian art by Ionic artists. 

“At the Northeast 


another famous monument 


corner of the same 
had left intact 
by the Romans: the inscribed pillar. The Lycian 


Agora 


been 


inscription on it, one of the most elegant epigraphic 
monuments in Asia Minor, has been studied by 
Kalinka (TAM I, 38-48) and is known to refer to 
events in the Peloponnesian war. We now have 
recovered several blocks belonging to the sculptured 
frieze of the inscribed pillar, showing scenes of war, 
which then can be dated to the last third of the 
fifth century p.c. (pl. 122, fig. 12). 

“The inscribed pillar can now be restored in its 
entirety. The stepped capstone supported a block 
on which there are beyond any doubt traces of at 
tachment of a throne and of two feet of a seated 
person. The statue of the ruler (not found so far) 
must have crowned the funerary pillar which also 
served as a victory monument. 

“3. Another necropolis on the East slopes of the 
Roman citadel has had our attention since 1951. 
This necropolis must have been organized in the 
fourth century, a phase of Hellenization at Xan 
thos. One complete pillar tomb, the last one in the 
chronological series, stands above a cliff into which 
two tiers of rock tombs were cut (pl. 122, fig. 13). 
A rock tomb at a slight distance from here has an 
Ionic facade instead of the usual native geometric 
treatment. Two sarcophagi of the same necropolis 
are certainly fourth century. One of them is very 
Hellenized in proportions, like the pillar tomb, and 
has lion heads on the lid as its only sculptural orna 
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ments. The other tomb, the so-called tomb of Pay- 
ava, upon clearance produced a corner block which 
had been missed by Fellows. The sculptural decora 
tion as preserved in the British Museum can now 
be completed (A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture 
II, pl. x and x1). One of the officers of the king, Per 
sian in costume and stance, is treated in a purely 
Greek fourth century style (pl. 122, fig. 14). 

“This date is confirmed for the entire necropolis 
omplex by the discovery of Kertsch style vase frag 
ments. Some monuments, however, go back further, 
especially the mid-sixth century Lion Tomb (which 
we are restudying) and the previously known sar 
cophagus with the relief of two lions assaulting a 
bull. We have reconstructed part of its lid (sphinxes 
in ogival panels, pl. 122, fig. 15; scene with a funeral 
couch on the long side). Probable date 480-450 
B.C. 

“4. We have of course resumed the study of the 
Nereid Monument in view of a new publication. 
Our predecessors (from Fellows to Niemann, Kri 
schen and Miss Carla Gottlieb) had to limit their 
studies to the fragments in the British Museum and 
those visible on the surface at Xanthos. The South 
slope at the base of the monument, however, is 
strewn with blocks, which we have cleared (pl. 
122, fig. 16) and which I have begun to classify 
and study with our architect M. Coupel. Although 
the sculptural finds are of little importance, the 
architectural data are first rate. Some results can 
be given. It seems clear to me that the marble po 
dium had only three courses, two of which had 
sculptured relief. We have found fifteen blocks of 
the third course, of 1.015 m. height. We have 
identified many fragments of the cornice of the 
podium and of the order of the temple. The height 
of the dentils, hitherto conjectural, is 0.175 m. The 
plan of the cella we shall be able to restore beyond 
doubt. Almost all the elements of the cella door 
have been found: jambs, lintel and cornice. Its 
width is 1.34 m. 


“Soundings have been made in various points of 


the Hellenistic and Roman city and in the outlying 


cemeteries. We shall soon have finished the archaic 
ind classical cities and their cemeteries, however. 
We expect to complete the excavations on the old 
acropolis in the fall of 1956 and also to bring the 
study of the Nereid Monument to a proper con 
clusion. Excavation reports are in preparation. The 
first volume will deal with the Pillar Tombs of 
Xanthos.” 

Professor Arif Miifid Mansel of the University 
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of Istanbul continued his excavations and explora 
tions in Pamphylia in September-October 1955. In 
Siwe (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 237-238) the excavation of 
the Nymphaeum was completed. Many architec 
tural fragments and inscriptions were found on 
either side of the building. It is hoped that the 
architectural remnants now suffice for a reconstruc 
tion on paper, and that further study of the epi 
graphic evidence will provide a more precise chro 
nology for this important monument. 

Three Nike statues of more than life size 
found near the Nymphaeum in front of a 
circular tower of the city wall. One of these 
is well-preserved (pl. 123, fig. 17). The bu 
to which these statues belonged could not yet be 
identified because of the thickness of the 
in this area. 

More excavation was done in the theater in or 
to clear the facade of the scaena. Only a smal 
stretch could be extricated from the masses of tum 
ble and heavy architectural fragments of marble. A 
vaulted door in the facade gave access to the stage 
building. The lower storey is apparently in rathes 
good condition. The work here will be continued 
in 1950. 

The city-walls on the land side of Side, which 
are well preserved, were surveyed by Mibin Beken, 


architect of the expedition. They should provide a 


I 


substantial contribution to the study of Hellenisti 
fortifications in Asia Minor. 

In Perce (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 237) work around 
the monumental arch at the rear of the oval court 
produced inscribed statue bases (of Nerva and 


Matidia) 


Four Nike statues of less than life size must have 


and numerous architectural fragment 


decorated the corners of the attic or the pediment 
Part of the great colonnaded street was ex 

Here several statues and heads were found, among 

them a seated draped statue of a woman holding 


child in her lap (pl. 123, fig. 18) and an excellently 


preserved portrait head of presumably the third 


century A.p. It is planned to complete the ex 
tion of the colonnaded street next year. 

The site of THEANGELA in Caria (a colony of 
zen, cf. Ruge, RE V A, L. Rober 
PAil 10 [1936] 252) was chose n tor « xploratio 
Dr. G. E. Dr. Askidil Akarca 
University of Istanbul. An archaic kore 
Museum (Pryce, Catalogue of S 


I, 1, B 319, 149f) comes from Theangela 


13) 3-13775 


Jean and 
British 


two weeks in September 1955 a rough p! 


made of the city-walls. A three-room stone 
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recorded; it was in perfect preservation 


roo! years avo a red hgure 


pelike and a Panathenaic amphora of ca. 


c. had been found in a ton 


400 B ib. A plan of this 
walls and 
For 


Annuario 


tomb was made. It within th 


ol 


is city 


rectangular shape with a put hed roof. 


cl Maiuri, 


(1921-22) 425ff. There do not seem to be pr 


milar Carian architecture 
remains at [h 


at Mi 


Professor Carl 


ivations 


the Athena 
mp! t Miletus, 1928 (Bericht tiber 
V1. Internationalen Kongres 
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to 
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plan (pl 125, hig. 27) shows the re 
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in 1938 (Bericht, pl. 24 top left), repercussions of 
Kamares technique. The thought of Crete (Cre- 
tan sherds were found in 1938, Bericht, pl. 24, left 
side, second row from top; cf. Palaikastro (BSA 
Supplementary Paper 1) 36, fig. 24 or British Mu- 
seum Vases |, 1, A 663, 2, p. 109, fig. 138, Knossos; 
Mochlos, AJA 13 [1909] 298, fig. 19; Gournia, pl. 
Vil, 40; Vill, 18; 1x, 1) is reinforced by the presence 
Minoan 


the deepest stratum in square G XIV which have 


of some excellent genuine sherds from 
naturalistic plant designs done in a sketchy man- 
ner (cf. BM Vases |, 1, A 380, 4, p. 106, fig. 136. 
Melian imitations of such painted pottery are dis- 
tinguished by the use of matt paint, e.g. Phylakopi, 
pl. xix, 1 a-c). Unpainted domestic ware was plenti 
ful near house 1; one vessel of this class was remi 
niscent of Kamares shapes. With the sherds came 
numerous fragments of fine well-preserved stucco 
on a hard mortar base with paint in white, red and 


black. The fragments unfortunately are too small 


to allow of an interpretation of the designs. These 
sherds and stucco fragments were found at a level 
—o:50 m. and below (using the zero mark of Milet 
I, 8, pl. vit). Further down lies a sand stratum 
which was noticed in all the drainage pools and 
elsewhere. There are sherds in it but they are too 
worn for identification. Perhaps more can be de 
termined later in more favorably preserved parts 
of the settlement. 

“Squares EF XIV _ contained 
struction of mud brick of rectangular form with 


a peculiar con 


rounded corners. It consists of partitions between 
channels and is surrounded by a channel. The mud 
bricks are burnt and fused on the freestanding 
side walls and on top. This construction, like the 
building North of it belongs to the most recent 
Mycenaean stratum. Immediately over it lay a 
protogeometric lekythion of well-known form and 
The the 
problematic. One would like to think of a potter’s 


decoration, purpose of construction is 
kiln with an irregular vaulted roof. Such a type, 
however, is not represented among the few My 
cenaean potter's kilns known. The well which cuts 
through the construction is later. 

“The importance of the settlement is hinted at 
by this house with its good wall paintings, by the 
connections with Crete and by the excellence and 
individual features of the pottery of the upper 
level. These suggestions are confirmed by the ex 
cavation to the West of the temple. In 1938 a trial 
trench made at the end of the season in square F 
XIII had revealed a short wall fragment of good 
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building technique. This fragment now proved to 
be the Northern face of a wall over four meters 
thick. The South face of this wall is formed by a 
wall discovered by Wiegand about in line with 
the South stylobate of the temple. This large wall 
(shaded dark on the plan) runs under the temple, 
and a new piece of its South face could be fol- 
lowed under the South stylobate. The North face 
with two buttresses continues into the court of 
the Hellenistic house. If a fragment in square C 
XIII proves to belong, which is probable on the 
evidence of its level, the large wall can now be 
traced for over thirty-six meters. There is some 
evidence for its date. A terminus post quem is fur 
a small early Mycenaean sherd with 


dark 


0.60 m. in a drainage sump which had to be made 


nished by 


superimposed white on paint, found at 


ina damaged spot of the wall-core. An ante quem 
date is provided by a well-preserved stirrup jar 
found under the remains of a hastily built wall 
added to the North face of the thick The 


decoration of this jar resembles Furumark motif 


wall 


25, 15 most closely, ie. HI] A 2. The large wall 
then was probably built in the period of house 2. 
Its further course and destination will have to be 
clarified in future excavations. 

“In the area South of the temple the archai 
stratum had mostly been removed by Wiegand so 
that little could be expected in the way of relevan 
finds. Only the area of the “kiln” was untouched 
(where the protogeometric vase was found). In 
the Western part conditions were better since the 
older levels were protected by a Roman pavement. 
The archaic stratum could also be expected to ap 
pear under the stylobate foundations of the South 
stoa of the West Market, square G X. In the West 
Market no Mycenaean was found, however. Ar 
chaic material was also encountered inside the 
temple near its Southwest corner. Littl 
pottery could be gathered from these rest 
The Greek 


sented, but a distinctive Milesian fabric cannot yet 


areas. known East types are repre 


be recognized. Very fine and fragile fragments o 
cups with ring decoration could hardly have been 
imported from abroad and prove the existence of 
good pottery factories in archaic Miletus. Whether 
this city was situated in the same spot as Hellenis 
tic-Roman Miletus is still undecided; but it has 
become more probable now. 

“The Athena 


been very rich. Within the few square meters ex 


archaic sanctuary of must have 
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plored inside the temple and South of the foun er ndly contributes the following informa 


tions of its monumental stairway many good | ol i <8) 1955 | 220-227) 
were found, e.g. three griffin protomes (one, h back of the temple of Apollo could be ex 
low cast, of very archaic type), a Phoenician bronze d thanks to the expropriation of two tobacco 
relief with an embossed sphinx design, i large | ; I itire area ol the temple is NOW cleared 
bronze support in the form of a lion’s claw, et ‘ four corners. The length of the tem 
Below the West peristyle in square F XIII (wher 9 1 neasured on the third step. The 
previously a tower had been thought to have ex k par bad] ( , ot a single column 
isted through the archaic period) a doorsill of a lrun preserved, whereas th lumns on the 
archaic building appeared, to be investigated in ; t side are in good preservation. Byzantine stone 
future campaign. robb nust have started their work by removing 
“As for the protogeometric to late geometri t \ t colonnade ; well as th ella and pro 
periods, much ceramic (although little archit An inscription on one of the West steps 
tural) evidence was gathered especially in th ms to record the activities of two of them. For 
area of the West Market. A characteristic Milesi ( on or other their pursuit was stopped in 
style becomes noticeable in the later development | id fi if the temple. The krepis 
of this period, perhaps from the second 
the ninth century on. The ornamental repertory New fragments of the colos ult-statue of 


is not rich. Concentric circles, circles and rows o \ vere fou tabl ght leg below 
, simple left 2 m. from the 


meander ornaments. A late geometric bird bow! ( ler to tt] clow the elbow). Another fe 


dots are popular, le SS SO triangles, loze nyes 


with hourglass motif is reminiscent of known ile tor vas dis , this time to the left of 


Rhodian types. No compl te Vases ¢ ould be restore | ibout 2 trom shoulder 


yet, but the neck and shoulder part of a large u from imperial coins of Colophon 


geometric jug has local features in spite of al t tt ‘ female 


tatues represent Artemis to 


Atticizing first impression (stacked St. Andrews t of the god and Leto to hi 


left. This close 


1 
crosses filled with coarse dots framing meand« rt ndence between the actual fragments of 


panels). Wherever larger sherds allow an analys ind imperial coins is an 
f 


of ornamental syntax, an impression of pictori: ontribution to Col pl onian numis 


density is achieved not unlike Samian materi oins have been 
(close filling of metopes with bands of ornament 
frames of lozenge chains, cf. e.g. AM 58 | 19 the subtes 
fig. 27). Rather many geometric sherds have traces ' lyton proved v ilt in view of the 
of burning, suggesting several destructions by fire weight of rchitectural blocks fallen and wedged 
during these centuries. This may explain the ex nder the vaults. In the back and narrowest part 
istence of a geometric settlement on the slope of of the adyton, three bays have been cleared down 
the rather far removed Kalabaktepe (Mi/et I, 8, the pavement, partly wi he aid of pumps 
pl. m1. Unfortunately no sherds from this excav: vell-preserved vaults are % m. high to the 
tion have been published. They probably long | ny gt f large statues were 
to the late geometric period). encounter ur of great interest. The right 
“The ceramic evidence proves that the ; irm of the cult-stat (2.40 m. long) which had 
around the Athena Temple was inhabited without les 1 collapsed vault and could not yet be 
interruption from at least ca. 1500 B.c. until Ro- moved, stopped work at this point 
man times. he front : on of the adyton, especially 
“An extensive report on the excavations (which ttered wit :s, three bays have been cleared 
are to be continued in 1957) will appear in the to ter level. The two vaulted rooms were sepa 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen of the German Archaeo- rated by a massive block of masonry of 2.70 m 
logical Institute.” thickness. Part of the fifth bay was dug where the 
At Kvaros a sixth excavation campaign was con- door between the two halls should have been. In 
ducted from August 21 to October 3, 1955 by Pro the front hall and in line with the axis of the tem 


fessor Louis Robert, assisted by Madame Jeanne ple and tl ontinuation of the central corridor one 


Robert and by Pierre Bonnard, architect. Professor e upon the vaulted door (about 1.60 m. high) 


$82 


which pierced the masonry block tunnelwise. The 
passage was not entirely cleared to the back room 
because of water trouble. 

The nature of the lay-out is clear: under the tem 
ple an artificial cave was created, illustrating Taci 
tus’ words: “in specum descendit.” One descended 
into this dark and probably suffocating basement 
by way of steep and initially winding stairs. Via 
a corridor (probably only 1.80 m. high and 0.70 m. 
wide) one proceeded some 30 meters through a 


labyrinth, changing direction seven times at right 
angles, to arrive in the first vaulted room, the 
height of which did not allow one to go upright, 


at the door of the inner sanctum where the prophet, 
bent, followed the tunnel of 2.70 m. length. In the 
second adyton, probably opposite the tunnel and 
at the base of the massive masonry supporting the 
statues, one expects to find the spring or rather 
the well from which the prophet came to drink. 

Outside of the temple, some work has been done 
on the exploraton of the sanctuary. In the South 
ern section of the Sacred Road, nothing remains to 
be excavated. The excavation opposite the South 
east corner of the temple was widened. A prepara 
tory trench was cut to facilitate the complete clear 
ance of the altar next year. Deep soundings were 
begun West of the temple. 

Hardly any inscriptions were found in the temple 
or the sanctuary. 

In the area of old Colophon, a Latin dedication 
to Mithra was recorded. At Teos the general lay 
out of the confused and elusive site has been stud 
ied. Some inscriptions were copied or checked for 
the Corpus now nearing completion. One unpub 
lished inscription mentions queens of the Lagidai. 
Among the new inscriptions recorded at the Smyrna 
Museum is an epitaph of a gladiator primus palus 
with a representation of the palus and fifteen 
wreaths of victory. 

An illustrated account of the excavations at Kla 
ros was given by G. Klaffenbach in Das Altertum 
1 (1955) 214-230. 

Professor F. Miltner reports the following on 
Epresus, where after a brief preparatory campaign 
in the spring of 1954 proper excavations were re 
sumed by the Austrian Archaeological Institute in 
August-November 1955. Northeast of the church 
of Mary, in the middle of the Byzantine city a 
bathing establishment was cleared for the most 
part. A West Hall of over 40 m. length, closed by 
apses on the two short sides, seems to represent the 
atrium and apodyterium. The center of the build 
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ing is a domed hall. As there are large fallen frag- 
ments preserved both of the corner apses and the 
arches, the reconstruction is certain, and important 
details can be gathered for Byzantine architecture. 

Near the Library, a start was made with the 
clearance of ruins covering about 24 acres. These 
turned out to be Thermae, and special technical 
information may be expected as two storeys are 
partly intact. The building seems to have been 
erected at the end of the 1st century a.v. and re 
paired in the middle of the 4th cent. aw. by a 
Christian woman named Scholastikia. Her statue 
was found among other sculptural adornments in 
the large apsidal hall and has been set up again 
in its original location (pl. 123, fig. 19). Also 
cleared were apodyterium, frigidarium, caldarium, 
and ambulatory and the latrine. There are several 
reasons to suspect that we have to do with baths 
for women, perhaps of special medicinal signifi 
cance, 

West of the Odeum the cult-room of Hestia Bou 
laia was discovered (pl. 123, fig. 20). As this room 
is part of the Prytaneion, we now know the loca 
tion of the political center of Lysimachus’ city, 
which is equally important for the topography as 
for the history of Ephesus. Nearby a Nymphaeum 
of the Augustan period and an unexplained but 
originally Hellenistic construction were located. 

Smaller investigations on the North slope of the 
siilbiilda’, the long mountain ridge at the South 
edge of the city clarified the upper limit of the 
built-up area; and led to the discovery of a round 
tomb of the Augustan period, an early Christian 
chapel, and a cave which was remodelled in Byzan 
tine times. Here graffiti attest the invocation of 
Paul as a Saint for the first time in Ephesus. 

An Italian expedition of the University of Rome 
is reexamining the architecture of the Basilica of 
the Council, published in Forschungen in Ephesos 
IV, 1 (cf. Anadolu 2 [1955] 75-77). 

Professor Ekrem Akurgal continued his excava 
tions at PHocara (AJA 59 [1955] 236). He kindly 
contributes the following report. 

The location of the temple of Athena now seems 
ascertained. It stood on the rock platform at the 
tp of the peninsula. From its archaic level the 
following architectural fragments are now avail 
able: three fragments of capitals (two with pendant 
leaves, Lesbian kymation; one with lonic volutes) 
and several fragments of columns with a torus base 
moulding, all of this in local Phocaean limestone. 


In style and period these fragments recall the 
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archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Sima frag en by Eusebius (659 
ments of the end of the sixth century perhaps b ( for the foundation of Byzantium 


long to a repair of the temple after the destructic n the Museum at Istanbul Dr. Askidil Akarca 


by Harpagos. This same temple was probably ng the “Galatian” pottery excavated 
built in Hellenistic times, as suggested by th by kridi at Akalan 


presence of a Pergamene palm leaf capital. Hellen- TI icridy-Bey, “U 


n 
near Samsun in 1906 (cf. 


ne citadelle archaique du 


istic terrace walls seem to have supported a 4). A considerable amount 


form belonging to the temple on the plateau ished mat the Museum and 


Roman times a marble temple was erected, mos rins and inter 


which disappeared into a limekiln found in situ ry fabrics belonging 


Central Asia Minor 


Archaic architectural fragments were found reuse 


as building materials for Roman construction 
and good fragments of Roman architecture 
gest a vigorous late building period. 

The ceramic record runs from late 


through the classical periods. The most ren 


able wares are East Greek sherds of th 


century. The necropolis of Phocaea 
been located. Another campaign is to be 
In 1956. 

Professor Akurgal continues with the { 
on his excavations at Dascytium (Ergili, 

59 [1955] 225f). At Dascylium the area of tl 

‘ia, the residence of the Persian satrap (Xeno 
phon, Fell. 4.1.15) was approximately determine 
A small stretch of its foundations was found 
it is hoped that in 1956 what remains of th 
ing can be exposed. The pala ¢ seems to hav 
of the Ionic order as all fragments in this area 
Ionic marble blocks of the fourth century 

Some more bullae were found in the vicinit 
the place where over two hundred of them 
to light in 1954. 

Two city walls have been identified, one per 
going back to the time of Mitrobates (Herodot 
3.120), second half of the sixth century. This w 
encloses a larger area of the city than 
recent wall, which is of Hellenisti 
and post-dates the capture of Dascylium 
ander’s army. 

The preliminary reports on the ex 
Dascylium, Phocaea, Cyme and Cyzicus wv 
soon in the new archaeological annual of tl 
versity of Ankara, which is to be entitle 
roLia (instead of Annales Archaeologiae An 
as announced AJA 59 [1955] 236). In the 
fascicle Professor Akurgal will also publish t 
oldest pottery fragments from Byzantium. Th 
were found in the Sultan's Palace Court 
by H. Th. Bossert and published in a rath 


accessible periodical. A late Protocorinthi 


s at Nemrup Dac were continued 
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trench behind Zeus Oromasdes of the East Ter 


race in order to find the retaining-wall of th 
tumulus on this side. We also hoped to bring to 
light some hint indicating the position of a tomb 
entrance leading into the core of the tumulus. In 
1954 we continued this trench and found a slop 
ing stepped revetment lying against the rock core 
of the living-mountain. In 1955 we widened this 
trench and continued in height to about one-third 
up the slope of the tumulus. The stepped revet 


ment continued in height and width under the 


surface rubble of the tumulus (pl. 124, fig. 24). 


“What we had suspected to be a passage or 
dromos in 1954 did not materialize. The cavity 
had been made by previous explorers who had 
tried to penetrate the core of the mound in search 
of the tomb proper. We doubt very much whether 
they ever reached the tomb. 

“On the North terrace we continued to clear the 
sandstone walls which we reported in 1953 as 
perhaps belonging to the dwellings of the priests. 
The East to West wall, about 85 meters long, has 
an opening in it a few meters to the south of a 
stone cut passage on the northern edge of the 
terrace, leading up from the Kahta Cay (Nymphai 
os) valley. A detailed examination of the sand 
stone walls lying directly to the east of this pas 
sage as it emerges onto the terrace level revealed 
the wedge-shaped base for a colossal sandstone 
statue, probably a guardian eagle, facing west. The 
statue had fallen over toward the west and is in 
bad state of lamination and decomposition, In 
the 1950 season we plan to treat it technically in 
order to harden what remains and lift it to de 
termine the nature and dimensions of the Guardian 
figure. 


“It apparently had a companion, for in 1954 we 


MACHTELD MELLINK 


found scattered fragments of sandstone on the 
northwestern slope below the West terrace. As- 
sembling some of the parts produced what seemed 
to be the back of a two-headed lion, which we 
thought had been pushed down from the upper 
level of the terrace. In 1955 we made a minute ex 
amination of additional fragments scattered about, 
and we were rewarded with the exciting discov 
Nat 
urally the first image that comes to mind would be 
comparison with the Guardian 
Lion of the West Court (AJA 59 [1955] pl. 70, 5) 


rather confirms that the hgure represents a three 


ery of a third head (pl. 124, figs. 25 and 26) 


Cerberus, but a 


headed lion. 

“Just to the East of the scattered remains of the 
lion is a colossal platform made partially of sand 
We also as 


certained that the Processional Way with its Greek 


stone blocks and rock cut limestone. 


inscribed stele Il, discovered in 1954, marking the 
Propylaea road to the West Terrace, did not enter 
the West The 


actual entrance evidently was somewhere near the 


Court on its southwestern side. 
three-headed lion, which seems to have guarded it. 

“One of our chief objectives in working on 
Nemrud Dag was to make a complete record of 
still We 


now complete copies of the Nomoi of the bases 


the inscriptions remaining there. have 
of the colossal statues of the East and West ter 
races. They were made in latex by Mr. Kermit 
Goell, who has further developed this technique 
in covering large areas in one piece impressions. 

“The 1955 excavations were again conducted un 
der the Auspices of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research with funds granted by The Bol 
linge n Foundation, Inc.” 
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at i con 
where Ross 
the theater lu saw the | > mentioned 

ne saw more 
now on 
either 
he columns 
One should 

More than a century ago, some spirally fluted c Cc. R 
ou at Ross s vague 


hat there we re 
blaulichem Marmor, were observed among the | tS 


umns: e:mige spiralformig cannelirte Sdulen 


e Cc lumns ly 


of the city of ¢ urium, on the southy 1 
seen oniv some ft iyments. 


Cyprus. Their observer was Ludwig Ros tha , 
po poimt t \ ral frag 


nineteenth century Pausanias. It is not po 
) nearby vil 


be certain from his statements exactly w I 1] 
I m | ly be no 


columns lay. They are described as being at the | off | 


inner end of the city.* This presumably 
ind he 


the east or southeast end, which would be in th Cc. sae ty On 
general area of the theater, although Ross does not ji 
bring tl into connection with the thea 
rather, by implication, with the better 1 , ee 
Neither does he pive their size. Stull, it urium 4 
ite of the 
possible to relate the situation described by 
the known situation today. epee 
The present facts as I know them a tradi 


On the site of Curium there are two ex 

this type ol column. One good sized tr lrom 
thes 
a rather large spirally fluted column, D (| en 


figs. 1 and 2), is lying in the or 
theater. This may possibly have been one of [he story 

en by Ross, although his own statement hat a large 
not constitute evidence for this. Accordi: ipparently 
actually in 


a Turkish 


foreman, (¢ hristos Gsrigoriou, of the ¢ 


xpedition of the University Museum, 


phia, which excavated the theater in 


olumn in the or hestra was a tually about 
tl ird above ground, but virtually hidde n 


bru h, at the time of the excavation Anot 


11 1 
ment of a onsiderably smaller column, © (f 


fig. 2), lies now in open 
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theater, as can be seen in the table below. A draw- 
ing of the capitals of D and F shows their identi 


cal cut. A thorough canvass of the entire neighbor- 


Turkish House 


(Scale 1 4) 


Theater D 


hood might produce additional examples of the 
sort presented above. 

But the story does not end here. At some distance 
to the northwest of the site of Curium, lying in the 
vicinity of the Sanctuary of Demeter* are two 
more drums of spirally fluted columns, A and B 
(pl. 126, figs. 7-8). The material of these two, which 
may or may not belong together, is reported as 
basalt of fine gray-black(?) color, rather like slate. 
The color and material, as well as the type and 
number of channels, set these off distinctly from 
those previously discussed. Moreover, they do not 
fit Ross’s description of bluish marble. This does 
not mean, of course, that they may not have some 
connection with the theater. Such a connection is, 
in fact, likely as there is nothing to suggest that 
they had any connection with the sanctuary. Un- 
fortunately, Ross did not mention them, and even 
village tradition is totally silent on the subject. 

Before discussing the historical use of the col 
umns, I present a statistical description of them in 
the table at right (by J. S. Last). 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the col 
umns in and from the orchestra originally formed 
part of the scaenae frons of the theater during the 
Roman period. It is not my purpose to enter here 


*Cf. RE, loc.cit. (2214); most recent! 
J. and S. Young, Terracotta Fit 


(Philadelphia 1955) 224. The relative location of the sanctuary 


hort discussion in 


urines from Kourton in Cypru 


can be seen in the plan on p. 8 
5K Lanckoronski, Srddte 

(Vienna 1892) 95, fig. $3: 97, fig. ss; pl. x 

{/rica Italiana (Rivista di Storia e d’Arte a cura del Min 

istero delle Colonie) WW (1930) 20; VI (1935 


Pam ph liens 


, fig. 2 
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upon a discussion of the nature of this frons, wl 
will be treated in detail by Professor Stillwell 
will suffice to state that he considers the Roman 
facade to have existed during the third century 
and possibly even the late second century a.p., and 
that there are, outside Cyprus, at least two roughly 
contemporary analogies for the occurrence of spiral 
pro 
yratha 


ly fluted columns in the backdrops of Roman 


vincial theaters: at Termessos® and at Sal 


Within Cyprus, a most interesting parallel o 


urs 


in the Roman theater at Soli.’ Thanks to the gen 


erous co-operation of Dr. Olof Vessberg, I am ab! 
to publish excellent photographs of a fragment 
(pl. 127, figs. 9-10), now in the Medelhavsmuseum 
in Stockholm, that The 

' 


given,” as far as I can judge, put this piece roughly 


from site. dimensions 
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in the class of Curium C, although its color is pre- photograph f these—including two additional 


sumably darker than that of Curium C. Accordit fragments 


to Gjerstad, spirally fluted columns were repr rol produced h pl. 127, figs. 11 
sented at Soli in types which could have been use 2 mples, taken toget ith the Cu 
for flanking niches in the wall (Type 3) or the claim 
lower story (Type 1) of the scaenae jron I yprus ‘ pread u I us ty of col 
The original use of the fragment found never 
of the basilica’® must remain in doubt. It single 
tively small diameter, and its flaring base worked sur ( m ( proba ly many which 
out of the same block may at least leave open the | t cenals e Baldachino at 
possibility that it had i function not strictly I 
tectural, for example, as supporting member: of a ne of tl rposes of ot to draw at 


ciborium," or as a pedestal. There is, of ccurs nt to 1 need fo mprehensive study of 
no way to date the piece at present. ( omparab rally flut slumns ultur manifestation 
fragments have been found at Antioch.’*? Ni n Minoan to Baroque and even later 


is much smaller, No. I59 1s some what malle tir tor ort nae 1 very useful com 


This latter may have had an architectural functios O exclusi' incient) materials some 
as it was found in a villa. The largest fragment fifty y 5 but more has accumulated and 
of all, No. 158, about the same size as tl uriur ’ tiv hang since n. A general 
theater fragment, has a flared base and is almost y of occurt ; in medieval times is given 
certain, from its size, to have been used archit , colonne) in Dictionnaire d' Ar 
turally. No. 156, a colonnette, resembles tl I / l hrétienne et de Laturen but a com 
borium pillar illustrated on a pyxis of the Ba pr ve work, which the present writer pro 
lewsky Collection.** Unfortunately, the find cir ' ndertal is lacking the many 
cumstances of all these pieces assist very | tl n t r 1 an undertakings j i to onsidet 
determining their original use. ins in thea 


Spirally fluted columns were also in use h the palace 


mis, on the east coast of Cyprus. A large 


is said to be built into the Church of St. 


4 


bas.’* Two fragments of blue marble of cons 


ime firmly 
able diameter (one foot, seven inches) were 

so-called Temenos of Zeus during 
cavations of 18g0.'° Through the kindness 


Vassos Karageorghis of 


ted to 1 


Cyprus Expediti 


Barna Another ' teps bi 
ps | 
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News Letter from Rome’ 
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Diffugere nives, redeunt tam gramina layel 1p W n wu ‘ I muments rest 


arboribu que comae.” The atmosphere , however, monstrated 


primavera in which those in Rome hai cone, and 
granted the privilege of celebrating the Paril ' ingu e at its back. At 
the Birthday ol the City must not in vel \ wi I ae, it Was 
fulness of the distressing fact—a disastrous im beneath 


in the history of the ancient monument ! nt naterial which does not 
rigorous weather of the recent months of | rl r than t ixth century B.c, 
ary and March has caused serious damage to th 1, the xcavations have failed 
delicate wall surfaces which the activities « ’ lel is to the purpose ol the 
eral generations of excavators had left e 
the infiltration of rain water, its subsequ freez en made with the 
ing, and the consequent dislodging of the surf iol I | » I vest of the 
layers, whether of stucco, of brick, or of small of tut enti del Re 
stones set in mortar. The Poet's consoling thought, ta I it { irfac of 
Damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia lunae, ui th ransitoria veath the linium of 
fortunately does not apply to man’s « ons—i t “ 1 had | in to threaten 
is the penalty imposed by Nature upon th tiol en reconditioned, are 
tures of Ostia and Pompeii, n return tor t to | lint Kntiquariur f the Palatine. 
normal immunity from frost, tha he y con has been iiner from utilitarian dig 
ditions do occur the toll is heavy. ‘ won | und ound ssayes at 
Before these lines appear in print, the marble  Piaz; nna an rida where it starts 
plan of Rome should be available in ew edition fror » A ind kings have 
embodying the results of some ructul will deserve a 
tion on the part of the archaeological : i 7) | future pl of th Martius 
the municipality.’ lt f Pompey. li inderstood also 
At the Palatine and the Roman Foru: r. that 1 nd-men he remains 
Gianfilippo Carettoni is continuing both the n of an tem] n ad tentatively 
ures to protect important monuments from further t| m na, h been 
deterioration and at the same time the i ga I 4 recent lower! treet level at 
tion of tl deep-lying remains from tl ta ‘ pre iveness 
period, 
In the travertine pavement 
well known inscription of L. Naevius 
CIL, VI, 37068, has been completed in 
tioned, with bronze letters inserted in th 


In the zone of the Niget Lapis, soundi 


| 
59 (19 5 ‘ 
is NS and BdA. A r of 
per uM rr 
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21 meters below the surface of the ground. It ‘dif 
fers in several respects from the usual type: instead 
of tortuous galleries, it presents a formal plan with 
a main axis of ca. 50 m. and a transverse axis of 
ca. 27 m., off from which open both rectangular 
and polygonal rooms, the greater part of which 
are stuccoed and painted with, at times, a high 
degree of artistic skill; the date appears to be the 
latter half of the fourth century of our era. This 
was not a catacomb with especially sacred associa 
like the 
Church but, in view of the effort involved in its 
excavation 


tions those 


administrated by Roman 


and adornment, it would appear to 
have belonged to some wealthy family. Most re 
grettably, the present investigators had been pre 
eded by treasure-hunters who wrought incalcula 
ble damage in their ill-judged search for what they 
considered valuables, and thus probably destroyed 
inscribed slabs and other indications of date and 
of the social standing and cultural attainments of 
the owners and those buried with them. 

The long series of wall-paintings thus unex 
pectedly revealed include many which portray 
Biblical subjects, largely from the Old Testament 
but some Christian motifs as well, such as Christ 
between Saints Peter and Paul, and Christ and the 
Samaritan woman at the well; many also in the 
pagan tradition, such as the Labors of Hercules 
and the story of Alcestis. These latter, however, 
while in form embodying the heritage of classical 
antiquity, were susceptible of an allegorical inter 
pretation in the Christian sense. 

Other representations, at first sight obscure in 
meaning, will doubtless form the subject of ani 
mated learned discussion: a demonstration in anat 
omy, possibly marking the burial place of a pro 
fessor of medicine; soldiers beside a monument, 
and nearby a money jar—perhaps an episode of the 
Crucifixion? The catacomb, however, has not yet 
been completely cleared, as certain parts are still 
choked by the masses of earth that have collapsed 
into it, and there may still be surprises in store, 
and some additions to the pictorial repertory. 

News from the Vatican Museums concerns the 
fortunes of two Important s¢ ulptural compositions, 
Several years ago, the Vatican had presented to 
the Italian State its well known slab from the Ara 
Pacis Augustae; now the Commune of Rome has 

®P, Magi, I riliews flavi del Pal. d. C 


’ The present situation, and projects for 


(1945) 

protecting the land 
scape, were illustrated in an exhibit 
Rome in April-May of thi 
della via 


it the Palazzo Venezia of 
illustrated catal gue Mostra 


published by the Soy 


year 
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presented to the Vatican the slab in its OWN pos 


session which had been unearthed in public ground 
just outside the 


area of the Palazzo della Cancel 


leria Apostolica that yielded the other members of 

a | lavian relict composition. [The two gilts were 

motivated by a desire to assemble the disjecta mem 


bra ot two notable histori 


monuments. 


Considerable anxiety has recently been expressed 


in Rome regarding the threat to the amenities of 


the Via Appia, especially in the zone of the tomb 
of Caecilia Metella, implicit in current industrial 
and housing developments. It is feared that this 
picturesque landscape, familiar to successive gen 
erations of tourists, may not long retain unspoilt 
its peculiar charm.’ 

To proceed further from Rome: The laborious 
undertaking of reconditioning the sanctuary of 
Fortuna at Praeneste, together with the reinstal 
lation of the museum at the upper Barberini Pal 
ace, including the famous Nile mosaic (now thor 
oughly cleaned and reassembled, but in the prox 
ess, distressingly large areas of its surface have 
proved to be non-ancient), has now been com 
pleted, and the formal inauguration was held on 


May 23, 


achieved by a hitherto neglected 


1956." A position of distinction has been 


| draped 


colossal 
headle SS, armless and other 


wise poorly preserved—which is now recognized as 


marble female figure 


showing close similarity to the Nike of Samothrace, 
nal. It 


statue of the san 


and is to all appearance a Hellenistic Orig 


may well have been the cult 
tuary. 

The fitting moment has not yet arrived for re 
cording the extremely important developments at 
Pompeii: the large-scale excavation in progress 
in the south-eastern sector of the city and the vast 
burial area outside the walls adjoining it. Attention 
may properly be called to the new organization, 
Associazione Internazionale Amici di Pompet, with 
its twofold mission of encouraging the cultural 
evaluation of this unique site and of obtaining 
funds for the maintenance of the already excavated 
quarters of the city. Further information in this 
regard may be obtained from the Segreteria of the 
Association at the Museo Nazionale, Naples. The 
official residence is at the Antiquarium at Pompeii 
itself. The readers of these lines will doubtless in 
clude many who will feel that membership in the 
Monumenti del Lazio 

® For the vicissitudes of this site, see AJA 52 (1948) 505-508 
F. Fasolo and G. Gullini, 1/ Santuario della Fortuna Primigenia 
a Palestrina (1953) 
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Amici di Pompei is a suitable means of ex Ssing lriu ind “Laghetto,” belonging to the Greek, 
> 
gratitude to the Administration and the individua periods I he two al 
scholars who by their labors have pl the these isses ar stly @ Cassa, a fossa, being 
earned world under obligation, and at th ometimes 4 
uume of furthering in a practical manner the is ppucet and ce te iles hose of the 
terests of science and culture. cappuccina, 
Meanwhile, the significance of Pompeian eit walls mad bricks and 
ies was formally attested at the annual meeting of to und are row yo ore slabs of lime 
the Accademia dei Lincei on June 9, 1956, when t a lamp or of a 
the octogenarian Matteo Della Corte received from 


of the Lucanian tombs 
the hands of the President of the Italian Rey 


ibli ‘ ral very abundant. Two outstanding 
the “Premio Gronchi di Archeologia” in recogni 1 and 2." The 
tion of his lifelong contributions to the interpret are often quit 
tion of the city. n only one or two 

The account generously supplied by | in the severe style 
Pellegrino Claudio Sestieri, Soprintendente for Lu some of the Greek tombs, however, 
cania, starts with the welcome news that the Ro vases decorated with plain black 
man villa at Minor’ has already for its greater 28, fig. 4); while a plastic Ionic vase, 
part been liberated from the deep layer of detritus -), was a chance 
which had buried it during the cloudburst of Oct 


26, 1954. 


ent hous 
PagsruM and vicinity have witnessed th which had been 
tematic progress of the several undertakings h and was 
successfully developed during recent years.’® The On the short 
excavation of the sacred area of the city has been ’ repre 1, ral ly ruin 
carried forward, and it has proved possible to d horse between two figures, of which 
establish the fact that this zone, in the Roman portions remain. That to the right 


period, had lost its exclusively religious character, lutches in his hand the tail of the 


and numerous houses had been built there, scanty feminine. It is not clear if 
remains of which have survived. It is clear that ’ e { rent scenes of greeting of the 
this being the highest part of the city, and hence, ‘rious W n posite end, the de 
having escaped the infiltration of the neighboring ised woman Is § ; | 1 a Carriage 
marshes, it had be en eventually utilis d ro! in by Wo 


habitation at the sacrifice of installations of a re mul one red it e ot i hese have 


ligious character with the exception of the under their he lov f present ; | 


appear 
ground edifice that was discovered in 1954 and, nat , is clearly the representation of the Jour 
ney to the Lower World. On one of the long sides 
Valuable results have been accomplished through of ti hamber, tl 


nis too n 1 ver‘ 


urally, the monumental temples. 


the exploration of the burial areas surrounding the pr thest 


city. Some 400 tombs have been discovered to the wl fairly v | preserved 
north of the circuit of walls, in the regions “At 
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ders, the deceased woman is laid out, and a fine 
female figure of an attendant Is Supporting her 
he ad and laying it upon the pillow; behind her 1S 
a flutist with long beard, and finally another 
bearded personage holding a whip in his hand. 
This last figure differs from the rest in being ren 
dered entirely in red, whereas all the other figures 
are simply drawn in outline arid then tinted with 
brush strokes: this fact, and the fact that he i: 
grasping his whip in his right hand, lead one to 
think that he represents a de ath demon, who has 
come to set in order the ekphord of the deceased. 
Finally, on the fourth side, which unfortunately 
has bee n almost completely oblit« rated, there is the 
extre mely interesting representation of a four-hors 
chariot in full course, rounding the goal post and 
thus presenting the horse sina bold foreshort ning. 
This vivid scene is new, in contrast with thos 
most frequent at Paestum, which show chariot 
races rigidly in profile, and it is probably derived 
from ‘Tarentine prototypes. 

The scenes in the second painted tomb, which 
are somewhat decadent artistically, do not vary 
from the familiar repertory: fights between boxers 
and gladiators, races between two-horse chariots, 
the Warrior’s Return, a hunting scene. This last is 
almost identical with the representation of the same 
subject in a tomb which was found in 1954: hunter 
equipped with hunting spear, pursuing a stag. In 
the new tomb a dog is represented, which has 
leaped upon the crupper of his prey, and is snap 
ping at its neck; this detail lends greater vividness 
to the scene. Among the vases which constitute the 
equipment of this tomb is a calyx crater be aring on 
one side the figures of a girl and a Silenus beside 
a basin for bathing, and on the other side two 
ephebes conversing. It is in the style of Python, 
and hence the tomb can be dated towards the year 
220 BC, 

Another interesting tomb has been discovered in 
the region “Fuscillo,” to the south of Paestum, at 
a short distance from the “Tempa del Prete,” where, 
* Once 


it is a Lucanian tomb a cassa, with pent-house roof. 


in 1955, many burials were found. more, 


It contained four Paestan vases of sli ht interest, 


but in addition to these the armor of a warrior. 


On his head was the helmet, adorned with wings, 

with three tubes for inserting feathers in the front, 

in the Italic fashion, and at its sides an open-work 
14 AJA (1 


16 Boll 
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wave pattern. The cheek pieces are movable, 


show traces of incised decoration. On the chest 


and the back were the two identical sheets of the 
breastplate of Samnite type (pl. 129, fig. 6), with 


three convex disks, while at the level of the waist 


there was a bronze belt, the middle part of which 


1S decorated in repouss¢ with tne 


and 


lgures of a 
This 


tomb also can be dated at the beginning ol the 


razelle a winged dragon attacking it. 
second half of the fourth century B. 


Further to the south on the coast is PaLin 


the important developments at which w 
ported in the se pages several years ago. 


now be easy to study the site and its antiq 


the spot: the Ente Provinciale per il Turismo ot 


Salerno has constructed a small villa, to serve 
hostel. The ground floor of this building 

installed as an antiquarium, and its w 
glass cases contain the principal vases f1 
equipment of the tombs that avated in 
1948-1949." The Atti 


blac k hgure d Vases 


were 


ented by 


potteries are repr 
mostly cups but also two cra 
ters and an amphora. Many vases are of Ionic sty 
with paint d bands, but the most numerous ; 
indigenous wares with geometric decoration 
129, higs. 7, 5), similar in technique and decorativ 
found in the Vallo di Diano, esp 


cially at Sala Consilina and Padula 


scheme to those 
\ numb 

other sites in Lucania have been systematically in 
vestigated by the Muses 
Provinciale of Salerno (Dr. Venturino Panebianco, 


Director), under and in cooperation with the So 


administration of the 


print nde nZa. 
At Fratrri 


the acropolis of the Etrusco-( ampanian comm 


pt SALERNO,'* there has been identified 
to which belonged the archaic pre-Roman necropo 
lis which was explored in 1927-1929, and the equip 
ment of which formed the first considerable nu 

us of the Salerno Museum.'® The 


fort ess 


main fe 


of the acropolis both a and a re 


and 

fig. 9): they in lude two main streets, evide 

two tempt 

ot a 


series of rooms apparently intended for th 


have been established (p! 


center 


ind a huge reservoir which, 
complicated system of channels, 
modation ol pilgrims or nitiates ind for 
bath establishment. The final phase of the 
9 and h n 


Romanization of th 


not later than the third century B« 


edes the d 


hinitive 


ana 
re 
W 
129 
irt 
(1 sit 1949 BI 
Arte (1945) ) See he j 
| 
| 
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In the interior, at Paputa (anc. Consilium) 
the nearby locality Sterpone, three Graeco-lt 
Lucanian burial grounds have been found 
earlier one of great interest for the contacts 
sixth and fifth centuries s.c. between this 1 
and the Greek communities to the south (pl 
fig. 10). At Sata Consmina, in the valley 
Tanagro, a vast early burial area has be n | art 


30, Mgs. 11, 12); it 1s already 


explored (pl. 1 
that this will require a series of campaigns 
full exploitation. Here again, the eviden 
cumulating for the cultural relations abov 
cated. 

Epigraph sts are already familiar with th 
of through its well-known inscriptiot 
22 and 9290; and the mausoleum to which th 
ond these belongs has for half a 
recognised is an outstanding Lucanian mo! 
of the Roman period.’ This structure 
been cleared afresh and rehabilitated 
vestigations at the neighbx ring village of Sai 
have yielded sufficient architectural and epi 
cal fragments to identify the place iS a stat 
the highway which is now known to have be 
called Via Annia, where, on its course from ( 
to Rhegium, it entered the northern op 
the valley of the Tanagro. The abundant n 
which has been yielded by the extensive 
takings in the valley of the Tanagro is unde: 
restoration in a specially created laboratory 
Certosa of Padula, since it is hoped that 
soon prove possible to inaugurate in the 
setting of that edifice the first nucleus of tl 
desired Museum of Lucania. 

The Soprintendenza for the present Cal 

nt Bruttium,” is developing a 
gramme for the exploration of that por 
na Graecia. At Croron,” a start ha 
with the full uncovering of the famous 
of Hera Lacinia (Capo Colonna). Its m 
entrance h iS been completely brou i 
the plan of this with adjacent bui 
more adequ: revealed 

At Locrr 


clear d, and further mater 


derstandit two mpi 


aitar, 1 x , Delonging 
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14). Some 200 meters to the southeast 


irea has come to | t, and in the 
spacious Ci urt enclosed on 
of rooms, and on its fourth 

well-preserved kiln; the 


) terracotta of 


raj, a tomb 
the be ze] of 
presentation of 
her right hand 
two Erotes are 
ve towards the 
the publication 
rest because 


of the marble 


the significant 
river ‘Trionto 
n if 
h it is tempt 
The cx 
ontinued on 
is clear that 
id intensively 
end of th 
fails for 


ome recent 
Museo Na 

find at 

hm ot 
Cl moder 
deteriorated: 
ll hoard in 
trom mints 
end of the 
ntury BA 


of Magna 


) 
rhe 
he Some (Peer, of 
ad \ lif { ) | 
i 
] 
or 
vali ibli lt | 
{ 
R 
» of 1 t of walls at Ca 
t has now be n 
17 
\ irance a few 
di 
| \A 
1) Corot 
{ 
( 1 | and 
nclud d 112 
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A valuable 


ministrative hierarchy in the late fourth century 


addition to knowledge of the ad 
of our era is reported from Trani in Apulia: in 
July, 1955, a large base was extracted from the 
foundations of the campanile; it proved to bear a 
dedication by the ordo splendidissimus Canusine 
(sic) civitatis to Cassius Ruferius vir clarissimus, 
consularis Apuliae et Calabriae.”” Professor Attilio 
Degrassi, who has kindly communicated this in 
formation, observes that the personage thus com 
memorated is the first consularis of this region as 
yet known; since at least down to a.p. 379 the region 
was administered by correctores. The base is later 
than that year, but probably not much later: it 
certainly originated at Canusium, a site which 
was abandoned by its inhabitants in the early Mid 
dle Ages and supplied building materials to the 
neighboring cities.*’ 

We now record developments in the areas of 
the Italian peninsula lying to the north of Rome. 

The extremely important undertaking of the 
tritish School at Rome is best described in the 
following statement, kindly communicated by its 
Director, Professor J. B. Ward Perkins, under th 


date of 14 May, 1950: 


Since the Autumn of 1954 the British School at Rome 
has been engaged in a programme of field-survey in 


that part of immedi 


Southern Etruria which lies 
ately to the north of Rome. By comparison with the 
Campagna east and south of Rome this is a district 
that has been strangely neglected by students of an 
cient topography, and the problem is an urgent one, 
since large tracts of Etruria are now being brought 
under cultivation by drastic modern methods, as part 
of a scheme of land redistribution unparalleled in Ss¢ ale 
since Roman times. The task is simplified by the use 
of a fine collection of air-photographs, taken by the 
Allied Air Forces during the war and now lodged in 
Rome for scientific purposes. 

The first task of such a survey is to establish the 
lines of the successive road-systems, and a surprising 
and unexpected result has been to show that not only 
can a great many of the pre-Roman roads be identified 


with certainty, but also that some of the more im 


portant of these are laid out and engineered on a scale 


unsurpassed by their Roman successors (pl. 131, fig 


16). Veit (destroyed in 396 B.c.) had a network of 
such roads radiating from it. They were designed to 
carry heavy trafic, with cuttings as much as 30 feet 
deep, bridges or hard-bottomed fords over streams, 
and in one 


Porta ) 


case (at Pietra Pertusa, north of Prima 


a tunnel over 200 yards long tal ing the road 
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na), the inhabi 


through the ridge that later carried the 


Faleri Veteres (Civita Castell: 


ich were torceabl settied at Falerin Nov 


, 1s another site where the pre Roman 


guished 


Roman pattern can be clearly distin 


Another unexpected addition to our know] 


Etruscan lands ape 1s the fact that the 


of the Veii district are of Etruscan d: 
tural Over a broad belt of 


in purpose country 


north of the ancient city, almost the entire surface 


drainage is canalised into a network of iderground, 


rock-cut channels, in some cases several neters in 
length, thus freeing the valley-botto 

is still today almost entire 


that 


I his area 


disastrous surface-erosion characterises tl 


rounding district 


A u eful has been made on the record n¢ 


imber ol 


start 
Roman and mcdieval ren 
within the area. In some important respects the 
Ages can be seen to represent a return to pre-] 
onditions. In Roman times there had been a 

drift away from the villages to small, isolate 1 larms, 
or to new co nities bl 
trunk roads. Witl 


Falerii 


the more defensible Civita Castellana is 


the abandonm« nt ol 


if 1] rr 
penin 


times that 


symptomat of what was hay 


try-side. It is only in recent security and 
convenience of communications have once again begun 
to exercise a powerful influence in shaping tl listr 
bution of settlement. 

A first report has appeared in PBSR 
Via Veientana, 


the principal road linking Etruscan Veii and 


14-72, covering the 


ed in Roman 
of the Via Clodia between La 


where it 


re idopted and par times; ar 
Storta and Bracciano, 
different 


identification 


a line radically 
The 


destruction) of the 


follows from that 


hitherto accepted (and simul 


road-station out 


()steria Nuova 


taneous second 


of Rome, Careiae (hitherto located at 
half a 


hoard of Roman coins of the third century of our era 


mile distant ), led to the discovery ota lars 


For similar investigations in other areas of South 
ern Etruria, see John Bradford in JILN 6106 (June 
16, 1956) 726-8; and his forthcoming volume, An 


cient Landscapes. 


From two sites some 15 miles to the north-west 
of Rome, Torre in Prerra and Patiporo, remar] 
able developments have been reported in the Ro 
man press, according to which the former place has 
revealed not only an upper layer of sand and gravel 
Age,” 


beneath this ind separated from it by a geologi al 


containing “fossils of the Neanderthal but 
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stratum of volcanic matter, a lacustrine dé t in Ww be I rutur in igns ol vation to trace 
which fossils of formerly indigenous animals successive, 


in the same general context as human artifact ‘ bet llanovan sett! n l the Etruscan 


documentation of the earliest known ag 
The finds reported from Palidoro occur in a cave, he Soprintendenza for Etru lorence, Museo 
and are more recent in tume, being assigned to § Maint ng its d dt aditions 


Middle Neolithic and Bronze Ages. The author nade t esent pri dente, omo ( 


tative account of thes outstanding discoveries, and u rgan oO! rth ; umic material 


of the further progress which may be e famous 


will be awaited with the keenest of interest Dr ling steadily, a striking episode being the 


The French School of Rome** has carried fur ' ' ' ise d rom a kiln of Cn. 
ther, with success, its exploration of the vicinity of wi ivity at this is thus, at last, 


Borsena.** The clearing of the archaic Etruscar remarkabl 
settlement at La Civita by M. R. Bloch led, 1 h of wall $< » light on the acropolis. 


past year, to the search for the hillside buria low t ‘ sance ress isists of oblong 


grounds. The neighboring hill of La Capriola bossed 


approached, offered the rare surprise ot a COUTSCS 
of the last Villanovan period (towards 700 B.« eserved, § step) hion on roughly 
the greater part of the tombs of which—som« ided ' » ther nsist of 
them a pozzo, the majority a fossa—were still in vera block: hoped that further 


tact, and lay at only a slight depth beneath the is will rend ni to obtain a 


surface of the ground. { ( t whole stru ! a tain its date 


Enclosed by simple pebbles or chips of st h has been 


tombs had been filled with earth immediately afte: hy tl rintenden ie field for sys 


the burials and the deposition ol the off t irch on | s I ¢ stigation 


hence the necessity for an extremely 1 ( mat ructures \ } r want of a 
lure in extracting the objects. A ver | 


terial has been brought to light: (1) a gt nclosure vas , iclusion that they 


proces in sacree 
of impasto wares, with geometric decor ° nurpos id perhaps were the 
incised or in relief (pl. 131, fig. 17); (2) an abun rary statues » commennretive 
dance of iron weapons, especially thin-bladed kniv tudy of the lavers 
(3) an abundant inventory in bronze fibula WI one pavem this 
cella, sometimes admirably decorated; basin: 

tened bronze; a sword-hilt with projectin 


and the remains of ivory de oration; a very ! | it he t my ms to have 


able little shield for display, recalling by the « 


perhaps 
recess of its contour the traditional shields th | 10 ortant 
Salii (pl. 121, fig. 18) 

As Professor Bayet observes, there are ob structures 
lations between the ensemble of this mate: ul nole revealed 
that from the Villanovan cemeteries of Vu mat the two net e portico. Finds 


Bisenzio*®’—this latter site lying on th votive deposit, 


of the Lake of Bolsena itself. Thus the ch: eri ‘ licate that the y Wi rishing in the 
emerge with clearness of the culture of the wl ly ym the third to the 


region in the First Age of Iron, just beforethe dawn  { it 1 igle cella and hence 


of the Etruscan civilization. The problem of 


origins of Volsinii no longer appears fundament ice allows the 


different from that of the cities of the Ti ni ment ( ( ron ze ide helmet” of the 


coastal area and vicinity—J arquinu, Caere, mask in the form, 


28 Inforn 
Bolsena an 


municated 


\ 

j at Megara Hyblaea has been ge J 
MEE by its Director, Professor Jean Bayet 
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already known elsewhere, of a youthful Dionysus 


wreathed with ivy (pl. 132, fig. 20), from the local 
ity Le Querciatore near Serre di Rapolano (to the 
East of Siena); and, from the layers beneath the 
ancient slag-heaps at Poputonia, the remains of 
details of an 


the bronze structural and decorative 


Etruscan chariot of the sixth century s.c., including 


finial of the 


the impressive head of a ram, the 
chariot-pole, shown on pl. 132, fig. 

In the water logged Zone neat the mouth of the 
Po, the finds, especially Attic vases, from the vari 
the 
vanished community of Spina have continued with 


the 


ous extensive burial-grounds attributable to 


undiminished interest; rich yield is installed 
in the museum at Ferrara; Professor Salvatore Au 
rigemma’s large-scale presentation of the results of 
the earlier campaigns is approaching completion. 

In the Venetic area, the town of Iesoxo (territory 
of ancient Opitergium) yielded, in June 1955, the 
inscription shown on our pl. 133, fig. 22: a dedica 
tion of the first century of our era by a collegitum 
liherti 


servi; the latter include a Sinon, whose name, with 


of magistri consisting of thre and thre 
unpleasant associations in legend, had _ hitherto 
be en recorded only once as denoting an actual his 
torical individual." 

Marzana bt VALPANTENA, in the territory of Ve 
rona, which was already known as_ possessing 
various remains from Roman antiquity, yielded, in 
April 1955, a funerary inscription of two liberti, 
noteworthy for the rare nomen, Depius.” 

The infrequency of sensational reports of dis 
coveries in the north-western corner of the Italian 
peninsula should not lead fellow workers to over 
look the valuable service to archaeological science 
which is being rendered by the /stituto Interna 
zionale di Studi Liguri, which has its habitat at 
the Museo Bicknell in Bordighera: its publications, 
the Rivista di Studi Liguri and the Rivista Ingauna 
¢ Intemelia, present an admirable picture of work 
accomplished and projects under consideration.” 

The field of interest of the Institute includes not 
only the Liguria of contemporary Italy, but a larg 


Northe a 


Among its most recent achievements we can d 


extent of Southern France and t Spain. 


Pu ad fir 

Communi ited, with the 

grassi: it had been 
* Por its first 
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scribe only two: the clearing of an important area 
of Avsintimitium (mod, Ventimiglia), and espe 


cially the recovery of its Roman theater (pl 


pl. 133, 
hg. 23), sm luding the demonstration that th upper 


part of the cavea was supported upon solid masses 


of earth which were packed in the four large spaces 
en losed be tween stout radiate and annular I inda 
latter were 


being laid; and second, the initiation, in coll 


tion walls at the same time that thes 
ibora 
tion with the Soprintendenza for Liguria, of the 
exploration of pre-Roman Genoa, the oppidum 
Genua of the Ligures, extensive remains of which 
the first two campaigns, 1952-54, have revealed as ex 
and m dia val 


S. Maria 


lim ted 


isting buried beneath the Roman 
layers on and below the hill that includ 
di ( astello 


extent has yi Ided cle ar evidence 


A stratigraphic excavation of 


ror the su 


periods, and it appears that the founding of the 


original port settlement was due to Ligures who, 
under Greek 


the mselves the re 


est iblished 
fifth centu 


B.c. No objects found either in this inhabited 


and Etruscan influenc 


not earlier than the 
or in the already known burials antedat the 


ing years of that century. The name Genua is co 


sidered to be Ligurian; the place was rebuilt as 
Roman city in 202 B.c. (Livy, 30.1.10). 

as last, the extent and variety of the 
SICILY 


pel extreme conciseness in the News Letter 


This year 


undertakings in have been such as t 

trast to a year ago, our report will be pr 
limited to eastern Sicily.’ 

included the 


uncovering of a further stretch of the wall near the 


The investigations at Naxos*® have 


point of the cape (pl. 133, fig. 24), ind also of a 
small rectangular edifice of the fift u 
probably a temple, in that vicinity a point yuth 
il res ilt 


the su SSIV¢ 


of the Castello, thorough stratigraphi 


were 


1 


obtained by means of a wide trench; 
cultures range from the Neolithic (pl. 122 

26), the Bronze Age (culture of Thapsos), t 
A 


down to four 


button h 


| y 
Hn 


(impasto with horn and 


successive phases ot buil 


extend from the foundation of the Greek 


ructee 


to the fourth century s.c. A well const 


an altered alignment (pl. 124 


following 


—— » 
1 
ck 
nal 
in Vita Veronese (1055) 2221 fr af Dieern ma 
D. Ada teanu f 
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appears dated later than the destruction Naxos idimentary front | the middle of this 
by Dionysios I in 402 B.c.; hence Dr. Gentili ps hu ur the tral hole, a discolored area was 
poses, as a hypothesis pending further research 1 fou sisting oO art matter mingled with 
doc umentation, to recognize here the remains ot tl Du t 1 uns, which wu ‘ d th pl ice of the 
Neapolis attested by the unique Berlin diobol hearth; similar is ( ind in three other 

At Taormina, the spectacularly situated gre: hut plan and the system of construction of 
theater™ has received a thorough recondi oning and t nuts wv 1 have thus ! t t Leontini, 


+ 


partial restoration, which appears in our *) 124, higs ‘ i t | \ lO Pal lel ther Sicilian 


25-29 lose analogy 


At Catania, beneath a layer of lava which W iction and the huts of 


flowed down from Etna, a quantity of clay vessels t Ag on W h have 1 revealed on 
| 


and 


stone implements he longing toa burial ground ence a new 
of the First Age of Bronze have been found, k to be ad to the connections recorded by the 
forming to the cultural phase of Castelluccio between tl ili and the popula 

From Leontini,*® Dr. Giovanni Rizza repor 
fifth campaign of excavation on a large scal ted r the re he prehistoric 
Colle San Mauro (the western acropolis), th : hut ‘ he six century B.« 
cavation of the fortifications has been carried fur \ ia yuine ns of an archai 
the r, and the walls set in order, while the it perist livided into 
tion of the burial area in the Valle San Mauro verse wall; | ll dimen 
has been continued. 

It is on the Colle di Metapiccola (the ea: it A TA, I he first century 
acropolis), however, that the outstanding d very d rret ID ¢ ie fabric of 
of the year has been made: a Siculan villag ven | ys it a for at least two 
huts have been identified; of each of the 
sunken floor has survived, set into the level \t ons of the 
face of the native rock. The huts had 
form; the smallest measured 2.50 x 
largest, 10 x 5.10 m.; their floor was set 
rock to a depth varying between 20 and 
meters. Along the edges of the cutting 
always he le . distributed at re rular int 
intended to contain the posts which 
framework for the walls; the number of 


varied 


In proportion to the | neth of the 
the rooms. In four of the x huts, one or mort 
situated along the middle, testified to th 
ol posts intended to support the ridg oT t 
must imagine to have been or tl 
house type. In several instances it has pre 
sible to identify the situation of the entran 
as shown by the presence of steps lead 
outer ground level to that of the 
In one of the huts the entranc 
hol irranged so as to for 
and apparently intended t 


wt a small roof whi 
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rt mit of t] 
ed with 
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filling in the construction of the rampart or in the 
more recent dwellings continues to add precise dc 
tails to the picture of the archaic city. Three funer 
ary inscriptions have been extracted from the 
foundations; two Doric capitals and a series of 
triglyphs testify to a hitherto unknown large tem 
ple of the seventh century; some architectural de 


good 


tails and (perhaps) a fragmentary relief of g 


quality representing a rider on horseback (pl. 135, 
fig. 31),** are survivals from a small edifice of the 
last quarter of the sixth century B.c. 

A sounding somewhat further to the west has 
revealed, beneath a thick sterile layer, a stratum of 
archaic dwellings the walls of which are quite well 
preserved, and have yielded an abundant cerami: 
material of the seventh century; moreover in a dis 
turbed layer was found an engraved gold ring (its 
guard formed by a small animal seized by two 
serpents) of the archaic period. 

Another sounding, around the points where 
some walls appeared level with the ground, down 
hill and to the north of the ancient site, has dis 
closed, near a spring, the remains of the bath estab 
lishment of a Roman city: caldarium and part of 
tepidarium., 

The importance that has been acquired year by 
year by the French excavations is obliging the 
Soprintendenza for Eastern Sicily to preserve by 
expropriation and to set in order the archacologi 
cal site, and even to contemplate the construction 
of an antiquarium, which, without depriving the 
Syracuse Museum of the finds formerly made at 
Megara, would bear witness to the veritable resur 
rection of this place due to a systematic project 
which has already lasted seven years and which it 
18 hoped to continue. 

News fails of 


Great expectauions have been aroused by reports 


from SYRACUSE never interest. 
In Various newspapers concerning underwater ex 
plorations inside the mouth of the Great Harbor 
and the alleged finding of the remains of ships 
Athenian fleet 


time of the famous siege 


which may be those of units of the 
which were sunk at the 
of 415-413 B.C, 

The already famous late classical villa at Piazza 
ArmMerina® continues to supply news of interest, 
of 


and protecting the mosaics. This is being effected 


largely incidental to the work reconditioning 


by a combination ot detaching, re-cementing, and 


setting in terracotta frames. During this process, 


when detaching the mosaic that represents th 


eman 
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group with the so-called “Fausta” (shown as a 


mature woman), it deve loped that this pavement 


had been ext uted over a previous re} 


of the same group, with “Fausta” as a young girl, 


resentation 
of which only the lower portion had survived in 
135, fig. 32). At 
aqueduct which supplied water to the baths has 


place (pl. the same time, the 
been more fully investigated. It originated in a 
large rectangular cistern, following a course in 
which its slightly curving channel was broken at 
intervals by sharp angles or recesses, a device for 
checking the rapidity of the flow. 

A preliminary report on the Excavations at Ser 
RA Ortanpo initiated by Princeton University is 
to be presented in a future number of A/A. 

The present Racusa is generally recognised as 
occupying the site of the Heraian Hybla of the 
Sikels.** Along the slopes of the plateau whicl 
faces on the west the Sikel town-site, there are 
two burial areas: at the Contrada Cortolillo, sai 
cophagi cut in the rock and graves hollowed out 
of the earth, and at the Contrada Rito, monolithi 
sarcophagi, also frequent burials a cassa and some 
times a cameretta constructed of large slabs or larg 
blocks regularly squared. To one of these latter 
are attributed the figure of a lion and two fine anta 
capitals of local stone. The abundant equipment 
includes Corinthian, Ionic and black-figured Atti 
wares, also terracottas of Ionic style, and dates the 
tombs up to now uncovered between ca. 500 B.C. 
and the closing decades of that century. However, 


Atti 


among 


at the Contrada Rita, sherds of red-figured 


and mature ware, occurring the earth 


which has slid down from the height, proclaim 
the presence of more recent burials; and it is in 
regard to this later necropolis that a systemati 
exploration is at present in progress. 


At the 


MONTE Gutri (Prov. of Ragusa), a Greek 


SCORNAVACCHE, in territory of CHIARA 
com 
1S being UNnCOV 


of 


munity of the fourth century B.c. 
ered, on a small plateau near the confluence 


two streams. As is shown in our plan, pl. 135, fig 


been 


33, various groups of dwellings have already 


brought to light; they are separated by narrow 
vacant spaces and were served by streets of a cer 
tain width. The presence of some potters’ estab 
small 


lishments is attested by several kilns, a 


and a I 


large pithoi used for containing clay 


of objects in: baked clay, om 


posit 
(sreat 
attaches to the moulds and terracotta 


A grige ntum, 


varying tvpes derived from 


Sicily I 
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and even from centers in Southern Italy and of types of the First Age of Iron, but 


DiIACK glaze 


itself.*° This community was 


branch of the highway from Syracuse to Ag t continued to 
gentum, hence its susceptibility to influences so 


the first 
varied. The plain pottery is of special interest be 


Midway between Syr 
cause it is definitely dated by concomitant Italiot 


ves have been 


and “Gnathia” wares. The community was de 


stroyed in an unforeseen and violent fashion be 


nt 


lant material 
the Bronze 
tween the closing years of the fourth century and 


\ ‘ nu I ight upon the ultural facies 
the first of the third century B.c. Out of some 20 during what had up to now 


coins that have been found here, only one is of 
the first half of the third century; all the rest, of 
Gela, Syracuse and Agrigentum, belong in the of its ses ri ncluding figurines of the 
fourth. ul ntury B. hich s it it had con 
n the Greek pe 


hboring Grorra pet Con 


remain d the most 


d of Sicilian prehistory. The Grorra 


DELLA ( strauuhication 


Beneath this inhabited area there extends a 


necropolis of the sixth century B.c., the tombs a 
cappuccina of which came to light here and ther 


materi: of the first four 
during the course of the excavation. There 


are alw without stratihncation 


some indications of restoration in the settlement 
itself, but still within the limits of the fourth cen 
tury. No noteworthy remains of a later date have 


Piazza Ar 
been found up to the present in all the area ex nerina, on t AONE, landslides 
plored. 


penetr uted into crevices be 


| 
ulan iInhumation 
On the northern side of the island, the inv: 


rectangular 
gation of the city walls of Tynparis*® has result 


partly of in 


W 


in the discovery of an earlier circuit, wh 
hitherto remained hidden behind and ben 
curtains in squared blocks. This earlier 


constructed a secco, by means of irregulas 


Corinthian and 


AEZOLIAN Is 
mes NDS | slan J a Neolithic sta 
of modest size, with smaller chips inserted between rELLARO VEeccHIo 
them and bonded by a thin layer of friable m 


} with wares of the 
tar; occasionally, larger blocks are used to 


| 1inted pot 
i Hyblaea. 


as yet 


greater cohesion and stability. The course of thi 
earlier wall took into consideration a small bay 
which was the only means of approach open to 
attack from the sea. The date is that of the found 


ing of the city by Dionysios I in 396 B.c.; the \DA tANA have been more fully investigated, 
excellent revetment in squared blocks, h w i tl tra ol d. A de« p 
brought lated | | } lded 1 eria cle 


to completion, is also to be th those of 


it the Cop 


never 
within the fourth century B.« 


tne Vv t iam Juartara il he island of Pa 
We now record a series of outstandi , hithert 
hiefls 


y ot prehistoric, protohistoric, 


digenous settlements. 


To the west ol Ty LaTIS, a protol 


ment has been discovered on Monte Scurzi 
LITELLO RosmMarino. Erosion had carri 
from tl ummiuit the mountall 


settien 


| Art imp } 
| lees NJ 
\ in | 
tat 
D vn, wa 
| stor tt erind. A 
1 
then is 
doubtless was situated | alt 
16 ALA > 
t Naxévr 
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at a higher level belonging to the second half of 
the fourth century b.c. The numerous votive de 


posits included small pinakes representing the two 


goddesses beside a priestess who plays the double 


flute behind an altar, or else the Same musician be 
tween two players of cymbals. The figurines in 
clude the comedians or buffoons which were al 
ready known from the neighboring burial-ground 
and which appear to have constituted one of the 
favorite repertories of the art of Lipari during the 
fourth and the first half of the third century B.c. 

The position of the neighboring island of SaLina 
(anc. 


been confirmed with the finding of a Bronze Age 


Didyma)*’ in the archaeological world has 
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village at the Porrette near Santa Marina, an in 
convenient point evidently chosen for purposes ol 
defence. Ten oval huts have been excavated, show 
ing traces of destruction in some cases by fire, but 
preserving their equipment which invariably in 
cludes some large jars. The wares are in general 
identical with those of the Milazzese of Panarea; 
in one hut there were Mycenaean sherds and a 
long bead necklace which is stated to exhibit paral 
lels with beads not only of the Plemmyrion at 
Syracuse, but of the dolmens of Southern France 


and the Wessex culture. 
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peared in Metropolitan Museum Studies as long ' il details which, 
ago as 1933.’ The work of which that art inuscript, 
merely a summary (the printed version of 

at the Museum) had been begun in February of of 1 


1927 in the British Museum, followed in April and ecked } » 10 now made 


mu h 


report 


July of that year by two weeks at Bassae in 

ration with Rhys Carpenter, by another w 

Bassae in August of 1928, and by two addit 

periods investigation in the British Mus 
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of criticism during the installation in the British 


Museum.° 


GENERAL PECULIARITIES OF THE Frieze SCULPTURES 


We shall be concerned in part with the archi 
tectural setting of the frieze, and in part with the 
twenty-three sculptured slabs in the British Museum 
(nos. 520-542), constituting (apart from minor frag 
ments at Athens and Bassae) the entire periphery 
of the frieze, with an aggregate length of 30.810/ 
30.880 m. 


TABLE Il. LENGTHS OF FRIEZE SLABS*® 


Centaur slabs 


76 m. 526 
527 
528 
529 
539 


1.283 m. 
.28/1.30 1.249 m. 


m. 1.249 m. 
159 
370 


1.326 m. 
1.62/1.67 m. 


13.903/123.973 m. 


495 


Amazon slabs 
539 I. 


1.452 m. 
1.435 m. 


305 m. 


1.779 Mm. 


1.274 m. 


160.907 m. 


13.903/1 


20.510 190.880 m. 


®* The present publication seems to be demanded, not only 
been in 
1931 


remain so ong un 


by the new evidence of 1937, but also because it has 


timated in some quarters that my popular lecture of 


(which certainly was not intended to 


detailed evidence) “could only be rewarded a 


supported by } 
" While I had thought that the accompany 


opinion, not as fact 


ing drawings illustrated the evidence at that time omitted from 


the text for reasor~ of space, I propose here to repaw this de 


ficiency, with discussion also of the modifications introduced 


four years later. A statement showing my revised arrangement, 


which is limited to the transfer of one slab (no. 533) from the 


third to the seventh position on the east flank and to the inter 
vf the west flank, 


changing of four slabs in the right-hand half 
British 


receipt of 


was forwarded to the Museum in 1939, and again in 


19080 after the news that the Bassae sculptures had 


been taken from their war-time repository 
® The lengths of the slabs, based on repeated measurements 
British MMS IV, pl. i, 


three exceptions, Nos. $21 h the left end frag 


in the Museum, are as given in with 


and 530, of wl 


ment 


join the main portions of the slabs, were 


| 


there estimated as 2 and I ns 
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The uneven number of slabs, and the 


tribution of the subjects, 13.903/ 13.97 


Centaur slabs (nos. 520-530) and 16.907 m. for 
twelve Amazon slabs (nos. 531-542), as well as 


the irregular lengths of the slabs themselves, 


a problem 


of incredible proportions. Only two slabs had 


each with a self-contained scene, create 
be en 


) 


known to join because of overlapping sculpture, 


a hand and knee at the left edge of no. 528 fitting 


corresponding sockets at the right edge of no. 527 


Allowing for this junction of two slabs, and for the 
fact that no. 540 fitted into a corner at the left 
rebate, and admitting that Centaur and Amazon 


slabs could not have been intermingled,® there 


still remained 6,952,904,024,320,000 possible arrange 
ments so long as the governing architectural con 
ditions were no more closely defined than in pre 
vious studies. All publications before 1933 had 
agreed only on one point,’ that there were nine 


slabs on the flank toward the west, balanced 


as set up in the British Museum having been 1.28 and 1.62 m.; 


but for preliminary purposes it seems desirable to leave greater 
these yet dimensions. The length of 


flexibility in uncertain 


1.28 m. for no. 521 included the separate upper left 
identification of the 
MMS IV, fig. 11) 
estimate of the length; yet the mis 
hard! 


so that we may adopt 1 


and m 


lower left corner 


adjusted, does 


right arm of the Centaur is 


than oz m 


the length of 1.62 m. for no.. 530 was former! 


cept by Ivanoff) to be complete, removal of the plast 


howed that the Centaur merely taper 


ugged point 


rump of the 
it the lef (hig 1), and that the u cI 
hich ce 
attributi 
broken 
swirling panther 


fragment (w rtainly be ms tk ib, tl 
bl n) had been with t left 


ier 


we thi point. Since, as lus laced, the 


skin 


contrasted 


terminates only 14 m. fr 


Centaur’s shoulder (as with corresponding d 


of 0.21 and 0.24 m. on no would 


lengthen the gap by 


§22), i seem 


a maximum of 0.05 m., with a corr 
at the left joint behind the 


Also the length of nm 


ing allowance for the loss Centaur s 


rump, the total becoming 1.62/1.67 m 


540, formerly given as 1.433 m., s remeasured a 1.435 


On the other hand, the assumption that 
( half again longer (as proposed by 
accepted by Miss Kenner) is 

bored 


near the 


was once 
controverted by the 
pairs of vertical holes in the bottom and 
bored holes 


the total 


top, and so remains as 


aggregate length, formerly given as 


referably be from 0.025 m 


214 note 5), sh wid 
more, or 30.810/30.880 m 
7 MMS IV, fig. 13 
SIntermingling of the inadn 
M irt 
31 at the northwest corner between nos. 528 and « 
® MMS IV, 215. As 
preceded by six others, by 
Ivanoff 
(14592), all 


MMS IV, 


subjects, certainly 


been allowed in only one restoration, where 


noted, my arr i 
Stackelberg (1826), 
Murray 
For the 


there angement ha 
Cockerel] 


(1883), and Smith 


(1580), 


(1865), Lange 


demonstrably erroneou references, sec 
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for cleven 
§20 
521 I 
522 I 
523 I 
524 
525 

531 1.386 m. ccurat 
t more 
533 «1.300 m. 34° 28/1230 m. Again, while 
534. «1.338 m. 541 y assumed (cx 
535 1.391 m. 542 
off to a 
536 1.393 m. 
537. m. 
3.973 ™. t exact 
th m_ the 
aa 
f horizontal 
76 m. TI 
15m 
placed 
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yy eight on the opposite east flank, with three 
ach end: 1 even ti re shall sce ne 
cacn end; and even this, as we shall see, is er 
ous, 

Sefore investigating the governing archite 
conditions, we may examine more closely th 


face indications of the sc ulpture itself, so far 


must or might affect the sequence. These may 


grouped in the three following categories 

(1) Protrusions of sculpture beyond the j 
such as could only have overlapped adjoining 
at left or right in the same plane. Of these, 
instances have always been known, on nos. 520 a! 
528. These, as well as seven others which had 
concealed by plaster, removed with the permis 
of the authorities of the British Museum in 
and 1922, are here described. All nine cases belon, 


to the Centaur series, none to the Amazon seri 


TABLE II. PROPOSED ARRANGI 


Stackelberg 
Cockerel! 
Ivanoff 

Lange 

Murray & Smith 
Dinsmoor (1) 
Dinsmoor (2) 


Stac kelberg 
Cockerell 
Ivanoff 
Lange 
Murray 
Smith 


Dinsmoor 


Stackelberg 
Cockerell 
Ivanoft 

Lange 

Murray & Smith 
Dinsmoor (1) 
Dinsmoor (2) 


with no 
them 


northea 
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tk point 
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61 m. above 

iximum protru 

ntaur’s shoulder, 

om background also 0.16 
bottom, with a maximum 
m. below and above the 
eveled to about 0,003 Mm. be 
id plane. The shoulder frag 
thick, had been fastened on 
with two copper pins and 
ed in the reentrant angle be 
ce of limestone imbedded in 
oval of the cement and lime 
the squarely cut corner be 
¢ joint and the back of the 
usion are both roughly tooled 
was fully revealed. But at 
Iragment ac lentally sepa 
body of the slab, and thus 


the d ljustment of the 


FRIEZI 


mes 
rrou at ri 
ortor 
ol Il 
urcly 
ond 
} 
rated rol the 
mad 
fast 
) 44 ) ) ) 
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shoulder to the left edge of no. 527, as de 
scribed below (see p. 405). 

Protrusion at right joint, amounting to 
0.007 m. in the Lapith’s shield, 0.15/0.22 m. 
above bottom, entirely free from background 
(0.02/0.05 m. in relief). 

Protrusion at left joint, amounting to 0.015 
the Centaur’s 0.395/0.55 m. 


from back 


m. in arm, 
above 


ground. 


bottom, entirely free 
Protrusion at left joint, amounting to 0.010 
m. in the flying drapery of Artemis, 0.37/ 
0.45 m. above bottom, entirely free from 
background (the joint below this slightly 
irregular). 

Protrusion at left joint, amounting to 0.004 
m. in the Centaur’s amputated tail, 0.235/ 
0.275 m. above bottom, the joint surface 
curving out with it. 

Protrusion at right amounting to 
in the Centaur’s shoulder, 0.26/ 


joint, 
0,002 
0.30 m. above bottom, entirely free from 
background. 

Protrusions at left joint, amounting to 0.03 
m. in the Lapith’s knee and 0.05 m. in his 
hand, o.1 5/ 0.23 and 0.31/0.34 Mm. above bot 
tom, both entirely free from background. 
Protrusion at left joint, now amounting to 
0.006 m. in the Lapith’s arm and hip, 0.30 
0.52 m. above bottom, entirely free from 
background; the arm in any case should have 
protruded 0.01 m. at 0.37/0.52 m. above 
bottom, but seems to have been dressed off. 
Protrusions at right 


0.012 m. in the Centaur’s forelegs, 0.01 


joint, amounting to 
0.175 and 0.205/0.265 m. above bottom, the 
joint surface beveled behind them (fig. 11). 


To a second category belong the converse treat 
ments, amputations or dressing of the sculpture at 
the joints as alternatives to overlapping protrusions. 
Five of these cases occur on Centaur slabs, three on 
Amazon slabs. 


No. 520. At left joint, the Centaur’s arm apparently 
trimmed off by about 0.005 m., and his now 
missing forelegs must also have been 

trimmed. 

At left joint, the lappet of the panther’s 


he ad amputated by at least 0.01 m. 


521. 


524. At right joint, the panther skin hanging on 
the tree has obviously been trimmed off, 
perhaps by 0.005 m., in the line of the joint. 
At left joint, the Centaur’s tail amputated 
by at least 0.01 m., also the flying drapery. 
At right joint, the Centaur’s tail partly cut 


526. 
525. 


We 
joint of no. 531 


may that the irregularities at the left 
Ivanoff Murray 


and that the blank 


(influencing his 


perhaps infer 


were noted by and (causing 


them to fit it into a left corner), space at 


the left end of no. $42 was observed by Lange 


choice of a left corner position). Also the blank space at th 
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off, as well as the tail of the panther skin 
at upper right corner, perhaps by 0.005 m. 
531. At right joint, the Amazon's knee amputated 
in the plane of the joint, perhaps by 0.005 m. 
533. At right joint, the falling Amazon’s drapery 
slightly cut off flush with the joint, perhaps 
by 0.005 m. 
At right joint, the Greek’s elbow slightly 
amputated in the plane of the joint, perhaps 
by 0.005 m. 


It is to be noted that the amputation on no. 535 


would seem to have been unnecessary, unless be 
cause of miscalculation in setting; for, if the re 
quired curtailment had been foreseen, this could 
preferably have been done in the vacant space at 
the left joint. 

A third category includes special treatments 
within the limits of the slab joints, neither protru 
sions nor amputations, but of possible significance 


k 


ets at the right ends of nos. 527 and 534 have al 


as evidence of overlapping. Of these cases, the 


ways been known, as well as the rebate at the left 
left end 


532; most of the others seem to have es ape d 


end of no. 540 and the blank space at the 
of no. 
attention.” 
No. At left joint, entire depth of joint 
roughly hacked away with the point, for a 
height of 0.175 m. above bottom, to a de pth 
/ 

ol 0.004 Mm. 

At right joint, head of fallen Lay 
ently slightly hollowed, while the edge below 


th appar 


the head is slightly damaged and perhaps 
intentionally tooled: the roughening is con 


siderable up to 0.18 m. above the bottom, 
then very slight for 0.05 m., increasing be 
tween 0.23 and 0.26 m. above the bottom, 
and tapering off at 0.32 m. above 

At right joint, blank for 0.006 n 

hoof 0.25 m. above bottom. 

At left joint, edge rudely hacked and per 
haps tooled above the Centaur’s protruding 
tail. 

At left joint, drapery of the Lapith dressed 
back at upper left corner, leaving the back 
ground bare where it was overlapped by 
another slab (no. 520, see below); also the 
Lapith’s shoulder is trimmed off sharply at 
the left (the flattened surface hastily worked 
and plainly not forming part of the original 


distance of 0.055 m. from the 


finish) at a 


joint; and the left edge is rudely hacked to 


bserved by Lange, that 


i 9 by Murra ind S th, and 


may have be n 
I that 


right end of no. $42 by ; r Lange (causing them 


noose right corner 


positions for these) 
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No. 524. 
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No. 523. 
No 526. 
No. 
No, 
No 
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form a rough chamfer at 2 25 m. aDov I gi ing of this flaw 
the bottom. 


18 


or fissure running 
At right joint, two cavities 0.02 and the let ito thi ivitv. which, 


deep at 0.1 23 and 0.29 


there 
problem of s« 
bottom, to receive the knee and 

truding from no. 528. 

At right joint, a fairly careful cl 


the Centaur’s amputated tail, 
above bottom joint 
At left joint, where a convex curve seemed . a. t ¢ for th 
to exist until it was treed from ister 


1930 and shown to be vertical, yet the lower m., except 
portion ol the edge 1S roughly chamfered ontinues to 
for a width of 0.02 m. at the bottom, tapes 

ing off to nothing at a height of { leit yornt, the rebate meas 
above bottom: above this it is more caref increasing 


beveled, increasing to a width of « ht, and so 
and a depth of 0.03 m. at the top, these in (width by 


ward bends of 0.02 m. at bottom broken off 


accounting for the suggestion of a 
curve while still imbedded in pla ter 
the drapx ry at the lower left corner tis 


off to a vertical tooled line o. m. trom th Al . ul Ids, first of 
joint, while the upper drapery rea wn sequence 
within 0.03 m. of the joint but is ha ised to in 
off in such a way as to permit an « hat the left 
at a corner up to 0.05 m 
At left joint, blank for 0.14 m., but th protruding 
possibility of overlapping at a corner would t tr joint, 1 t have over 
be limited to 0.12 m. (beyond whi where the 
background curves out 0.02 m. to the wav the 
| 


if in nmit snoul 
by the maximum recession of the 1 


of the Amazon's shield) or rather to 


backers at the corners (see below Pp I im 19 
At left joint, blank for 0.017 m nn m by y e architrave 


At right joint, a soc ket 0.05 Mm | ! a lengthy 

0.08 m. high, the top 0.235 m. above U f f tion, ' orre rated in 1922 

bottom of the slab, sugyesting a ld 
shoulder 


socket (e.g., to receive a protruding kne ; , 
4 nst upper left 
like those at the right joint of no, 527, ul 


removal of the plaster in 1930 showed t xed sequence ol 
it passes entirely through the slab from front A I 1.249 
to ba k, with a slightly conical downw a I nay iccepted 
direction like a bisected bottle-stoy per. De 


we have 


spite the suggestion that it might have fitted 


" protruding knee, it was already pointed 
out by Wagner (Bassorilievi, p 
protrusion of this sort exists ( apart tre 


528): and even the possibility that orner 
tended protrusion was abandoned 


no 
change of plan is controverted by 
necessary deepness of the socket ' , 
O ne s t barbarous 
ferable to interpret this as a plu fa fo 
| rf nal ) wl 
sO designed that it « i ) joints were 


tended to mend a bad vy in the ’ t vel l¢ eI to be no other 
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No 
gh reliet 
No. 31 left 
onvex ‘ 
lr, art 
No. 5 32. 
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fOr lence in an 
or y ersa 
let rtain, is tl 
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explanation than that its left joint fitted into a cor 
ner. For it would be impossible to find another 
slab which could have overlapped its left edge in 
h 


the Same slab exhibits 


plane; no Amazon 
protrusions, while among the Centaur slabs the 
junction of nos. 520 + 531 is eliminated by the 
employment of no. 520 in the above-mentioned se 
quence, and the protrusions at the right edges ol 
nos. 524 (before they were dressed off) and 529 
are too slight to explain the very considerable re 
dressing up to 0.05 m. on no. 531. The only alterna 
tive is that no. 531 was a left end slab (as will later 
be corroborated by the junction to a corner backer) 
and was abutted by another at right angles.’* 
For another corner slab, that fitting at right an 
gles into the rebate 0.009/0.015 m. deep on no. 540, 
none of the Centaur slabs has sufficient blank space 
at the right edge; even no. 523, with a blank space 
of 0.006 m. beside the stag’s hoof 0.25 m. above the 
bottom, where the depth of the rebate on no. 540 
is 0.013 m., would leave a gap of 0.007 m. within 
the joint, most unlikely even though concealed 
from view. The only Amazon slabs showing blank 
spaces at the right edges are nos. 537 (0.025 m.), 
539 (0.017 m.), and 542 (0.07 m.). Of these, how 
ever, no. 539 is eliminated by the continuation of 
the projecting ground line to the very end, where 
the rebate on no. 540 was 0.015 m. deep. Thus we 
have only two alternatives for the slab at the right 
end of a frieze abutting against no. 540, namely, 


nos. 537 or 542, either fitting without bringing 


3 
sculpture at right angles into collision.’ 

The identification of two, and of two alternatives 
for a third, of the eight end slabs meeting at the 
four corners, raises the question of the identity of 
the five others. With twelve Amazon and eleven 
Centaur slabs, occupying respectively more and 
less than half of the periphery, there must have 


solution, it developed that no 31 should 
be pl wced at the left end of the west frieze (MMS IV, fig. 1% 


pl. i, 


141m the eventual 


exactly where 
Ivanoff. Also Murray had 
Stack 
Cockerel] 


where the overlap of 0.05 m. is indicated) 
it had been fortuitously located by 
used no. 531 as a left end slab, but in the north frieze 
elberg and Smith employed it as a right end slab 
in intermediate slab 

1© Stackelberg and Cockerell thu 
Lange 537 but Ivanoff 
Murray and 
have found to be impossible 

16 Of these, no. $32 has been universally so employed (Stack 
Cockerell, Ivanoff Murray, and 


also §42 by hand, no. 537 was so em 


and Lange as 
combined nos 
combined §24 T 40, while 


Smith combined 539 > 540, both of which we 


elberg, Lange, Smith), and 
Lange. On the other 
ployed by Cockerell, and 539 by Stackelberg, without special 
recormiine ndation in either case 


Murray and Smith, and 542 by Stackelberg 


these, no. 537 was so employed by Lang: 


all comt 
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been in any case four end slabs (two left and two 
right) of the Amazon series, and there might per 
haps also have been a fifth, either at a left or at a 
right end. Likewise there must have been in any 
case three end slabs, and perhaps a fourth, of th 
Centaur series, certainly one left and one right end, 
and either a second left or a second right end slab, 
possibly both. Of the two, or possibly three, left 
end Amazon slabs, the identification of two (nos. 
531 and 540) leaves only one possible vacancy; and 


for this, which indeed might not have been r 


quire d, we have no defin te candidate, though five 


with vacant spaces at the left (nos. 532, 


538, 542) might perhaps be considered."® 
two, or possibly three, right end Amazon slabs, the 
alternative identification of one (no. 537 or 542) 


leaves one certain vacancy, perhaps also another; 


lot 


again we have no definite candidates, though tw 


with vacant spaces at the right (either no. 
542, also 539) might perhaps be considered.’ For 
the one or possibly two left end Centaur slabs ther 
and also tor the 


are no obvious candidates,"* one 


ibly two right end Centaur slabs t 


Cre are 


) 


no obvious candidates except perhaps no. 52 


whi h has a smal] vacant spac 
to ¢ limin ite 


certain slabs with protruding sculpture at the 


Conversely, however, it is possible 


joints, 


to the Centaur series, from corner 


positions. Those with sculpture protruding beyond 
the left joints, for instance, and so excluded from 


left corner positions, are nos, 522, 522 


4s 


(which in any case must be preceded by 5 


] 


-27), and 529. Also those with sculpture protruding 


beyond the right joints, and so excluded from right 
corner positions, are nos. 520 (which in any case 


must be 


+- ©28), 521, », and 


7 
therefore, 


followe d by 52 


29.2 By elimination, Centaur §slal 


wailable for left end positions are nos. 52 


noted above 


Ivanoff, Murra 


he nale th 


(Murra 
» (Cockerell and 


n id 


ind Smith 


ered without sper 


(see below) 
(Ivanoff 


(La 


534, 
or poss |) 
il] b onyging 
| lher aa +} 
( kere Lang witl t 
mendation in an 
N 
been sé reason. Of tl 
524 (Stackelberg, | 
Murray, Smit! M 
e been red, again without " " Of 
} ee helow N ne 
' nsidered in a right en tion 
( kerell and Smith em 1 ) a left er 
Cocker 6 at a right 1 hot 
ined! 
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525, and 530, while th avalilabie 1 ont ‘ Da lor the ensuin; ussion it seems ad 
po are nos. 522, $24, 2S, ind Vi to turnish here, th ta that could 


0 ) iu il irtici ic reasons 


The form ot the carefully worked rebat 1 no l [ tot iil } ns and the 


540, increasing in both directions by 0.006 
top to bottom, suggests that the frieze le im 
ward by 0.006 m.** Therefore the aggregat 
of the twenty-three slabs, 30.81 


0.009 ( 


duced by 0.07 
by 0.079 Tt 0.015 0.094 M. al the botton 
rebate on no. 549, would have been 73 


m. at the top and 30.716/ 30.750 m. 


/ 


Accepting no. 531 as a corner slab, 


presumable overlap up to 0.05 m 


would imply an overlap up to 0.044 m. at 
further reducing the aggregate length to 


30.754 mM. at the top and to 20.666 10.720 n t th to it wa un 


bottom. The unidentified slab abutting it no \ [ ea buttre two 


521 should have been 0.006 m. longer 


than at the bottom; also at the two oth 


(apart from those formed by nos. 521 and h ( e of the ink Wa differing 


four slabs meeting at right angles should have | I e distal tween the backs of the 


0.006 m. longer at the top than at the bottom, d vi te ies Ol cella, was 


regarding possible but unknown concealment in ’ it between the 


the corner joints; thus we obtain a difference of Owes on k 0.1 0.214 Mm 
0.020 m. Since all the slab lengths w : we nein viously r 


normally taken at mid-height, half of this differes » though 
the 


should be added to the aggregate height it tl 
whe re the total xposed periphe ry might h iV ) 174 


tiie smooth 
699 ~6g m., and subtracted from thx 


length at tl “ bottom, where the total 


at the 
periphery might have been 30.651 


) ) / { } 


h the 


m., the 
Tre ArRcHITRAVES AND THEIR Dower Hout 


Turning now to the architectural settings 
frieze, we shall be concerned primarily wi 
courses, the Ionic limestone architrave 
tl ieze rested, and the limestone backers whicl ‘1 n.. that between the 
stood behind the frieze. 4.498 m 
The limestone architrave had been known nee t. hit rt ned to have received 
1512 as to profile,** but befor 1927 had never n rainst 


studied as to individual blocks.”* In order ery I lberg, and 
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adopted in slightly different form by Rhomaios,”* 
certainly received the back of the limestone Ioni: 
architrave, as demonstrated by “the fitting of the 
little interior cornice {carved on the backs of the 


architraves and continued on the buttresses and 
flank walls| to the niches between the buttresses, 
the spacing of the niche ceiling coffers, and the 
level of the lintel of the great north doorway which 
has the Ionic architrave carved on its inner face,” 


thus plac ing the ar hitrave soffit 0.127 m. below the 


/ 
tops of the buttresses and directly on the tops of 
the Ionic volutes.*” Consequently, from the distance 
between the backs of the upper shelves we subtract 
the architrave soffit widths, 5.440 — (2 x 0.520) 
4.40 m.,"* showing that the face of the architrave 
coincided exactly with the front plane above the 
volutes and not with the receding plane of the 
reentrant angles, which lay 0.049 Mm. behind the 
architrave plane. 

The length of the architrave rectangle is a little 
more difficult to measure exactly. The total length 
of the cella, between the bottoms of the wall planes 
(excluding the orthostate projections) is 16.882 m.; 
the center of the isolated Corinthian column is 
5.110 m. from the opisthodomus cross-wall, 11. 
m. from the pronaos cross-wall at the floor level. 


At the 


evidently greater, on account of the inclination of 


architrave level the latter dimension was 
the inner face of the pronaos cross-wall (perhaps 


0.036 m.),"* thus becoming 11.808 m. From this, 
however, it 1s necessary to subtract not only 0.570 Mm. 
for the projection of the lintel supported on the 
north door jambs (this lintel having the return of 
the Ionic architrave carved on its inner face)** but 
ockerell's 


10 (his restoration), contrasted with figs. 3 


20 MMS IV, 


tion) and 


208, cf. figs. 5 (with ¢ 


pencil 


(Haller’s 


inser 


restoration) and 5 (his original detail) 
oO MMS IV, 208, fig 
elevation) 
81 


(section); ct xxxvu (front 


AAG, pl 


The previous calculations had been 13° 0 1/2 2075 m 


Murray, 


(Stackelberg), 14° 2 1/8” 4.321 m. (Cockerell 


Smith), 4.33 m. (Ivanoff), ca. 4.41 m. (Blouet), and 14’ 6 1/4 


4.427 m. (Lange), al! being deficient with the exception of 
(MMS 


Blouet' 


those of Blouet and Lange. I formerl 


IV, 216, pl. i), 


width, it 


estimated 4.412 m 
With 

s dificult to understand how he could have 

justified by the di 


though deficient by 


which seems a trifle excessive 
correct 
adopted 


Stackelberg's end frieze length ( 


mensions of the temple,” p. 13 note 35), 
0.425 m 
‘2 The thickness of the 


o814 m 


wall at th 
flank walls and 


thickness at the top 


pronaos cros 
, as contrasted with 0.798 m. for the 


While the 


| 
walls is « 742 m 


the opisthodomus cross-wall 


of the three latter (with the inclination of 
0.056 m, on the exterior), that of the pronao yss-wall at the 
known. An 


exterior would have made it 0.758 m. But 


top is not exactly inclination of 0.0* yn the 


since the only avail 


able topmost blocks are again 0.742 m. thick, there might have 
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also 0.324 m. for half of the width of the wider 
architrave soffit crossing the cella above the isolated 
length of 


Corinthian column. Thus the exposed 


the architrave would have been 11.808 — ( 


10.914 m. We may, therefore, adopt ca. 


10.91 m., which would agree with the estimated 


totals from the individual architrave blocks 


joints in accordance 


Location of the architrave 
with the column centers demands thirteen block 
which I lettered A-M starting anticlockwise from 
the distinctive northwest corner: (A, L) the short 
, with 


0sed 


blocks at the northwest and northeast corner 


a sofht the known ex} 


m.; (B-D, I-K) thre 


intermediate blocks on each flank, theoretically 


width of 0.520 m., 


length (on A) being 0.530 
averaging 2.676 m. to fit the Ionic axial spacings; 
(E, H) the south end blocks on the flan] 


ened by mitering with the south architrave 


short 
(half 
ical 


(F, G) the two south archi 


of soft width 0.324 m.), and so with theor 
lengths of 2.252 m.; 
trave blocks meeting above the isolated Corinthian 
column, their exposed faces averaging 2.20 m., 
soffit of 0.648 m.; and (M) the 


lintel with width of 1.212 m., 


and with a wider 
north door a sofhit 


in two blocks, the outer face 0.912 m. high and 


the inner 0.772 m. high, the latter forming the con 


4.40 m rt } 
Of this architrave twenty-three pieces were 


tinuation of the Ionic architrave, in length 
1927, belonging to twelve of the thirteen blo 
The initial clues to the original sequence were th 


block A (identified by Haller) 


on the west flank (once partly imbedded in the 


shi north end 


north CrOSss-W ill and abutted by the door | ntel M), 


and the combin ition of the bloc k s E and F miteré d 


en an additional 


as seems more view of the inc 


the urchitrave b the total diminut 
2m. mat e been halved with in 


both outside and 


This dimension is given by the arcl 


th-of 1.100 m. from the m 


the back 


wall) but 


forme 


of oniy ¢ 


(the corner 


fascia on the 


of the door | 


ca m uct all execs 
(adopted by Murra and Smith, and forn 
IV, 216 1). 7 
Stackelberg, Blouect, and 


particular! long 


resulted fi 


I ange 


that the north frieze was set into the inner { 


wa \ the « ntel ath 


door lintel itself 


= — 
nations of Ar 
itrave block A, wl 
ad 
the pronaos cr m. from the miter 
return of the architrave M/E front. 7 differ 
m. 1s the ction inte! tl 
f the prona c! wall 
‘The pr 1s calculations had been ” 10.80 
(Cockerell, Murs Smith m. (Ivanoff 6" 4 P 
11.09 m, (I ens 11.392 m. 
t that t ¢ ckhere 
rer! myself, MM 
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at 45 degrees at the southwest corner (as n 
gether by the Greek authorities). The normal i: t t nis t 
termediate blocks (B, C, D on the west, 


K on the east), of which all six are preserved whe 


or in part, may then be compared with thes 


tinctive blocks by matching the double-L 


normally in pairs, but single at both ends « 
at the right end of Ka. 
For comparison with the ps 
left joint of A, for instance, we have the right enc 
of five (B, D, I2, J, K2) of the six normal block 
of which none can fit against A with the ex 
and K2 being eliminated by 
the right joint, D by 


in the distance of the rear 


tl 

ind also by the forward-turned pron A 4 for the less complete 
both, and I2 by the forward-turned prong equ 


front clamp even though the distances t 


409 


tly followed 


ince appeal 


end of the 
A, giving 
t+ A or 
it would 
D 
four other 

of the 

back 
rit neither 


the 


1¢ west se 
B+ A, 
east flank, 


ence 


\ et the pronaos 
would otherwise be satisfactory). For not only mu 


the distances from the face of the architrav 


here the clamp shank crosses the j« nt 


perfectly (making allowance, if this distas 


point W 


t 
VO ‘ my} le! if al 

not be measured exactly at the joint, for tl : 

that ther isa tendency to set the lamp 

obliquely, the head with the backw 

prong usually being slightly nearer the 


that with the forward-turned prong, as m 


to the axis of the shank), but also the prongs must ‘ t 


turn in opposite directions in conformity 


Br, E3 
Kr) 
direct 


jected 


oulding: 


I orth door 


ngs on the 


raceable ) 
d 0.315 m 


accurately 


215 m 


B now 


itter h iving 


thorities in 
ere can lx 


It is com 


— 
E+D+X 
E+X+D+C + A. But in suc 
m tr {A} 
n | 1D as 
ks, 1 K2 beca 
| ' or B i 
n Eatt t nor C at the right, nor 12 becaN 
t th right 
turned in ti im) rect in ti 
Dionysus at Athens (Dérpfeld Reisch, Gr. 7 ( 1, C3 4 
fig I, u mbinat vith a norma | | j 
prongs in te directior In tl i ( I es eV 
(Altattische Por uliptur f ected t ‘ t 1) ID j 
with both rong n th ume direct 
that H wa i wr ng ind that t 
( t t tic | M H be 
ind | is us Ki a k inctior vest 
r fi 1 ty-tw th t 
T1,J2 +A, ] | 1. ¢ 1. k } 
K2 + Bi, K2 + ¢ K2 + 
(B2 + Bi, B2 + C1, B2 + Ki, D3 + A, Dz + I y the 1 
+ C1, 12 + A, I2 + Bi, I2 + Cr, ] 
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posed of two pieces (Bri with a maximum length 
of 1.52 m. at the top of the face, 1.35 m. at the 
bottom of the face, 1.98 m. near the rear; B2 with 
a maximum length of 1.15 m. at the top of the 
face, 1.25 m. at the bottom of the face ), now set 
together with a length of 3.265 m. but with a 
considerable gap between them. As readjusted, 
the length might be slightly more than 1.52 4 
1.35 2.67 m. OF 1.35 1.25 2.60 m., proba 
bly ca. 2.68 m. Two L clamps at left joint, 0.112 
and 0.322 m. behind face, with both prongs back 
ward, not fitting any other piece because of the 
loss of Cz. 

Right end missing (about 0.50 m.), the rest com 
posed of two pieces (C1 about 0.55 m., C2 about 
1.64 m.) with a maximum length of 2.19 m. as 
now set together. Two L clamps at left joint, 
0.112 and 0.292 m. behind face, with both prongs 
backward, accurately fitting 

Two clamps at right joint, 0.112 and 0.292 m. 
behind face, with both prongs forward. D is com 
posed ol three pieces set together with a length 
71 m., Di and D2 with a slight gap of 0.02 
m. between them, D2 and D3 accurately joining. 


of 2. 


A small fragment D4, 0.38 m. long and 0.175 m. 
high, accurately fits at the face in the fracture be 
tween D1 and Da (fig. 3); as adjusted to D1, it is 
0.97/1.35 m. from the left joint, with the center 
of an isolated pour channel 1.195 m. from the left 
joint, while as adjusted to D2 it is 1.34/1.72 m. 
from the right joint of Dz, with the center of 
the pour channel 1.495 m. from the right joint. 
Therefore the true length of D was 1.195 +- 1.495 
2.690 m., alter subtracting the gap of 0.02 m. 
between Di and D2. Two L clamps at left joint, 
0.123 and 0.303 m. behind face, with both prongs 
forward accurately fitting 
Front L clamp remaining at right joint, 0.123 m. 
behind face with prong backward, the rear clamp 
broken off. E is composed of three pieces set to 
gether with a length of 2.395 m., Er and E2 with 
a gap of ca. 0.02 m. between them (as measured 
at the top) and with another gap of ca. 0.015 m. 
between E2 and E3, suggesting a length of ca. 
2.36 m. as measured from the mitered left corner. 
At this mitered left joint the front L clamp is 
0.063 m, trom the mitered corner of the face with 
the prong forward (the rear clamp broken off), 
accurately fitting 
Two L clamps at the mitered right joint, 0.063 
and 0.284 m. from the mitered corner of the face, 
with the front prong backward and the rear prong 
forward, F is COM pose d ot two pieces set together 
with a length of 2.26 m. (as measured from the 
face of Er); but there is a gap of 0.015 m. be 
tween Fr (1.25 m. long) and Fa, also a gap of 
0.02 m. at the mitered joint between F2 and Ex 
(as measured across the miter), so that the origi 
nal length would have been 2.26 0.015 + 
0.014) ca. 2.23 m. The length was incre ased 
by 0.495 m. to the point within the mitered joint, 
the total length of F having been 2.23 +- 0.495 


2.725 m. Two L clamps at left joint, 0.150 and 
0.435 m. behind the face with both prongs for 
ward, but not fitting any other piece because of 
the loss of the right portion of G. 

This is a left end piece with a mitered left joint, 
counterbalancing F; the maximum length is 1 
m. (measured from the back of the mitered join 
and the face is entirely broken off so that 
maximum thickness is now only 0.39 m. on tl 
top and 0.50 m. on the soffit (originally 0.648 m.). 
The original length on the face would have been 


4.40 2.23 at 
both clamps at the mitered joint are large I 


ca. 2.17 m. It may be noted that 


clan ps (instead of the usual L clamps), such as 
were employed also to join the inner and outer 
faces of the north lintel M; but they fit no other 
piece of the architrave on account of the loss of 
the south end of H. 

aN piece broken at both ends, now 1 m. long, 
which can find no place on the west flank, and 
lacks the mitered mouldings which would have 
been required by L on the east flank, might either 
be a portion of H or perhaps combined with [2 
Two L clamps at right joint, 0.12 1d 0.322 m. 
behind face, with the front prong forward and the 
rear prong backward, but not fitting any other 


viece because of the loss of the left end of H. This 


is now wrongly set together with Kr (sec 


low); the maximum length is 0.67 on the face 
(at top, 0.72 m. at bottom, 0.90 m. at rear of top). 
Single L clamp at right joint, 0.193 m. behind 
face with prong forward, but not fitting any other 
piece because of the loss of I1. This block, now 
properly set in the line of the east architrave, i: 
composed of two pieces fitting together (with a 
slight gap) with a length of 2.698 m. (Jr with a 
length of 1.18 m. at the front); subtracting about 
0.028 m. at the gap, the original length would 
be ca. 2.670 m. Single L clamp at left joint, 0.19 
m. behind face with prong backward, accurately 
fitting 

Single L clamp at right joint, 0.190 m. behind 
face with prong forward. This right end piece K2 
with a maximum length of 0.71 m. at the front 
(top, 0.69 m, at the bottorn of the face, 0.78 m. 
at the rear of the top, 0.g0 m. at the bottom), 
now stands alone immediately west of B, bu 
certainly to be combined with Kr. For tl 

posite block Kr -+ I2, now set together at the 
north end of the series of west architraves (ap 
parently having been suggested for position B by 
the Greek authorities) with a present length of 
2.82 m., shows a gap between Ki (maximum 


, 1.78 m. at bottom 


length 1.65 m. at top of face ; 
1.90 m. toward rear) and I2 (dimensions as 
given above). But the two pieces obviously do not 
belong together; the fractures do not match, and 
the quartz veining of the left piece (K1) does 
not recur in the right piece (I2); discarding the 
latter, we find the true right end in K2 (whicl 
now lies just in front of B and J toward the west), 
ith the same quartz veining; if these wer 


gether, their combined length woul: 


) 
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be only 
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2.30 m. at h t ) t i trom our previous calcu 
at the bottom of I ed up trom 
ble Jap between the 


5 length 
, 0.083 and 0.2 
forward and the rear would 


t n » of 


he north door lintel, 
either with a presery 
left has a maximum length or ! 
taining the architrave face but with the 
backer cut on the Sar bloc k largely bre K 
M2 at the right has a maximum length of 
at the top, preserving both the ar I tray 
ze backer above with a tota 
m. The tw 
sequence Mi -+- M long and st , very roughly cut, 
right) as shown by the identical character 


40 

wide, 

igonal fractures at the right end of th 


and the left end of the latter; but a pi : ; ' 
nissing between ther 1, SO that we cal ‘ whl dimension 


close to the 


at present that w have about ) 1.72 I nh on ‘ F ere i clus ! 


m. of the original length of 4 10 m with ri I the northernmost 
both ends as well as between the erval of on 
of the top of the larger piec ly liffes il being only 
clamp for fastening 
it precision 
he door lintel 
direction 
} ] f +} 
is the explanation of the archits reliminary 
1922 (but not then discussed | | cuttin normal ho are 
compression ) and ring on 


While it 1 evident that the ar hitr ive jointing i\ ( I ‘ their distances 


was not exe uted with precisely uniform len ( ! Varying ro! ! (averayginyg 


so that the joints were not exactly centere llr at each 


olumn axes and the lengths of the blocks; eze slabs, tl is, usually two holes 


ghtly from the average column De! ( VO n nd short slab 


obtained from the flanks of th Y r fort ill. This seem 
peristy wit vhicl 1¢ Ionic column ng t fact f the nine 
theoret lly alternated), w nay attempt to resto | { t t | hye 


} 
he 


the lengt f the missing or incomplete bl 


so the totals are as follows: ’ , mpani holes located 


rite nde d to 


the pour 


ci hole but 
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cut (Dd, Jg, Ka). The rectangular dowel holes in 
any case, being largely or entirely covered by the 
frieze slabs (as shown particularly on the north 
door lintel M where their position is delimited by 
the frieze backer cut on the same blo k), must 
have been cut before the frieze slabs were set in 
place. The pour channels, being outside, may have 
been cut later, a fact which might explain why 
one of them did not quite reach its destination,* 
and why three isolated channels have no relation 
to dowel holes. 

In the following Table III the positions of the 
dowel holes and isolated channe ls are given as dis 
tances from the left end of each block (except on 
H? and M where the exact positions of the frag 
ments are yet unknown), and as cumulative dis 
tances from the left-hand corner on each side (ne« 
essarily slightly approximative in view of the con 
ditions affecting the lengths of the blocks),** both 
to the extremities and to the centers, and finally the 
intervals between the centers (the latter disregard- 
ing the three isolated pour channels and also the 
little hole KA). 

At the south end, where only two dowel holes 
(a,b) are preserved on F, we may infer that the 
other block G was symmetrical with F even as to 
the two dowel holes (y,z). Furthermore there must 
have been an additional dowel hole closer to each 
corner, b2 on F balanced by x on G, their distances 
from the corners being tentatively estimated as the 


mean 0.16 m, (cf. 0.235 and 0.085 m. on the west 
flank). Thus the pattern on the south architrave 
would be restored with six dowel holes and so with 
three frieze slabs, of which the lengths may be 
tentatively determined by locating the joints at 
the centers of the narrow intervals (except at the 


corners): 


(ca. 0.16 
(ca. 1.228 
(ca. 1.478 


2.922 


m.) break and gap H-x 


m.) 0.00/2.17 


m.) 


m. 


2.172 m. a-b 


break 


2, 
(ca. 4.24 m.) 2 


4 


45/440 m. 


b2-E 


‘2 MMS 


43 The 
flank, on the estimate that the left ends 
the 
(K), 


the remaining distance 


lV, fig 


cumulative distance es 


7 
in the case of the east 
of the blocks 
architrave 
(H), thi 

south 
4.40 

On the west flank 
estimated that the left ends of the blocks we 


are based, 


were at 
the north 
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Thus it is evident that, whatever may have hap- 
pened during the actual setting, the original inten 
tion was to place the exceptionally long Amazon 
slab no. 541 (1.779 m.) at the center of the south 
frieze,** 


1¢ 
with shorter slabs toward each corner. 

On the west flank are preserved two pairs of 
owels (f-g, 1-7) as well as four single dowels near 


] 
iS 


| 


slab joints (4, c, e, A), besides two single dows 


near the corners (a, k), disregarding at present the 


isolated pour channel (d).*° In attempting to visu 
alize the general pattern, we may note that since 


the spacing of the pairs on centers averages 0.2 


O m 


55 
throughout the whole system, we may tentatively 
the 


where 
| 


mended 
ol 


single 


restore missing dowel holes 


patche s*° or breaks occur at average distances 


0.255 m. on one or the other side of existin 
dowel holes. Where the existing interval is so long 
that it must have been filled by two slabs (e 


.355 m.), we may arbitrarily divide it between the 
two. On this basis it results that we must 


eld 


restore 


‘ 


> 


six dowels (a2, 62, d2, ¢ €3, 22); yl ing the 
theoretical pattern on page 414. 

While the resulting pattern is, at the present stage, 
pure ly hypotheti« al, depending upon suc h uncertain 
factors as the restoration of average dowel intervals 
in five instances and the arbitrary assumption that 
the slab joints were midway between the resulting 
dowel locations, and so is subject to considerabl 
readjustment, neverthe less certain fac ts are already 
self-evident. The west flank was obviously planned 
to have eight frieze slabs, and of these the second 
from the north was certainly planned to be of ex 
ceptional length; it could only have been th 


(1.62 


ond-longest slab, the Centaur slab no. 520 

1.67 m.). 
On the e 


dowels (< d, 
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TABLE III. DISTANCES OF DOWEL HOLES FROM LEFT CORNI 


East, from left ends iumulative from nort ri intervals 


centers 


Ka 0.37 m.(pour only) 


2 0.662 m. 


(pour L.) 


rvals 


mn centers 


1.455 m. (pour R.) 
1.63/1.68m. (pour L.) 


.33/0.375 m. (pour L.) 1.347 m. 


1.410 ™. 


0.290 ™. 


North, from left end of left dowel 


in eac h pi ce 


Ma 0.00/0.05 m., 


1956 | 413 
to nters 
jo m m 

b 064 1.173/ 1.19 153 m 

¢ 0.675/0.72 m. 1.205/1.25 m 1.227 m M 1.227 m. 

d 0.905/0.965 m. 1.4 1.495 m 1.465 m l 228 m., 

2.005/2.065 m. 2 2.59 2.505 m d- 1.10 m. 

f 2.285/2.345 m. 2.815/2 2.845 m e-f 0.28 m. 

Jeg 0.07 m. (pour only) 25 m ; m 

A 1.04/1.10 m. 4.22/4.28 n 1.2 m f-h 1.405 m. 

1 2.17/2.225 m. 4 7m ha 1.127 m. 

j 2.43/2.485 m. 61/5665 1 627 m 0.260 m 

Ik 2.10/2.145 m. 5, /7.905 1 72 m 2.235 m 
RAs 2.925 Mm. 

South, from left end imulat 
Fa 0.73/0.775 m. 2.90/2.945 m 1.922 m H-a 2.922 m 
b 0.98/1.025 m. 19 172 m a-l 0.250 m. 
1.22% m. 

West, from left ends imulativ n south cornet ntervals 

to center on centers 
Ka 0.21/0.20 m. 2! 6 m 235 m 0.235 m. 
b 1.325/1.375 m. 1.325/1 m om vl 1.115 m 
De 0.30/0.345 m. 2.66/2 2.682 m b- 1.332 m. 

d 1.195 m. (pour only) [5 m m 

e 1.74/1.775 m. 1.10/4.1 m 1.443 m. 
( f 0.4 f 6.4% m e-f 2.255 m. 
6 6 f f 0.225 m 
1.735/ 1.79 m. 9.4 )-49 1 het 
2.025/2.05 m. ).72 ) 9 1-] 
Ak 0.415/0.475 m. 10.795/1 ! 10.325 m 1-) 1.073 m. 
0.085 m 

5 5 Mm sm 

0.00/0.04 M. 

d 19/0.23 m. aa c-d 019 m 
(1.779 m the west interva f 1.6%2 m i 2 instead 
been inter I r the lor g if la ol ‘ 
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patch, one piece It m. rea ng down to ti f t 4.0f m 
other 1] 29 m nly wn to the bottom ft t f f the tor 
m ng 
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F-a 0.235 


break 0.85/1.03 m. d-a2 0.36 


a2-b 0.255 
break 
break b-b2 


b2-c 


break 


break 


615/ 4.005 m. 


3. 


pat h 
patch 


gap 6.93/ 


break 


break 


near slab joints (A, k, and one uncertainly located on 
H?), but neither of the two single dowels near the 


corners.** Again we may disregard at present the 
two isolated pour channels (a, g) as well as the 
uniquely small dowel hole (6). And again, more 
over, we may tentatively restore the missing dowel 
holes where patches or breaks occur,"® at average 
distances of 0.255 m. on one or the other side of 
existing single dowel holes, and also the two miss 
ing dowels at distances of about 0.16 m. from the 
2.335 
m.) is to be arbitrarily divided between two slabs; 
also the long end interval (&-G 2.938 m.) cor 
responded to two slabs. On this basis it results that 


corners. And again one long interval (j-k 


we must restore eight dowel holes (x, g2, j2, 73, 2, 
L, 12, 13), one of these being the extant but unlocated 
hole (on H?), yielding the theoretical pattern on 
the next page. 

Thus again on the east flank, while the individu- 
al slab lengths are purely hypothetical and subject to 
considerable readjustment, yet it is evident that 
like the west flank it was planned to have eight 
frieze slabs. Furthermore, since on the basis of this 
tentative evidence there seem to be no distinctively 
long slabs such as we find on the south and west, 


49 Por the 


individual blocks, it may be recalled that L covered 0.00 


0.53 
m 


locations of these and the restored holes on th 


0.53. m 
3.18 m., J 3.18 and H &.« 


5.85 m., I 5.85/8.55 m., 


10.91 m. 


we may conclude that the east frieze jointing was 
to be more regular than on the west. 

The evidence obtained from the dowel holes as 
to the original scheme, whether exactly carried out 
or not, demonstrated for the first time in 1927-1931 
that both flanks were intended to be symmetrically 
arranged with eight slabs (contrary to all previous 
restorations which placed nine slabs on the west 
flank), with three slabs at the south end (including 
the long Amazon slab no. 541 at the center), leav- 
ing four slabs for the north end frieze. These four 
north slabs can only have been the four shortest 
Centaur slabs, the fixed sequence nos. 520 + 527 + 
528 (2.25! 
by the remaining shortest slab no. 523 (1.159 m.), 


m.) supplemented at the right corner 


on which the protrusion at the left end shows that 
it could not have fitted into the left corner. For 
the first time, then, it became possible to identify a 
fixed sequence of four Centaur slabs at the north 
end (at least as planned), with a total length of 
4.417 m. (probably 4.420 m. at the top, no. 520 
having been measured at the top and no. 523 at 
mid-height, and so 4.408 m. at the bottom), closely 
according with the length of the architrave (4.40 
m.). 

The inserted 
it on I exten 
of the right joint 


52 MMS IV, 224 


joint, tl 
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ba 0.235 m. 
a2 (ca. 1095 0235 + 086 + 0.128 = 1.223 m. 
b 1.35 m. m. 
Db2 (ca. 2.427 m.) m. 0.127 + 1.077 + 0.128 1.332 m. 
2.642 m. 0.255 m. 
/2 
dz (ca. 3870 m.) c-d2 1.188 m. 0.127 1.183 0.128 1.443 m. 
¢ 4.125 m. d2-¢ 0.255 m. 
Ce2 (ca. 5-175 m.) 5-05/5-34 m. C-€2 1.050 m. 0.127 + 1.050 ~~ 0.126 1.305 m. 
¢3 (ca. 5.430 m.) 5-37/5-69 m. €2-€3 0.255 m. 
f 6.480 m. e3-f 1.050 m. 0.127 + 1.050 + 0.113 1.290 m. 
g 6.705 m. l-g 0.225 m. 
Bg2 (ca. 7.797 m.) HE 7.70/7.451 m g-g2 1.092 mM. 0.112 + 1.092 + 0.128 1.222 m. 
4.052 m. g2-h 0.255 m. 
8.92/9.24 m 
1 9.462 m. h-a 1.410 mM. 0.127 + 1.410 + 0.145 1.652 m. 
9.752 m. 0.290 m. 
Ak 10.825 m. - 1073 Mm. 0.145 + 1.073 + 0.08 1.203 m. 
73 45 /3 
k-M 0.045 m. 


1.405 m. 


2 
2.595 


2.845 


break 8.2 
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It is perhaps unfortunate that the arrangement 
of the dowel holes on the north door lintel cannot 
be exactly determined independently. On the top 
of the larger fragment M2, however, is a large 
clamp, centered at distances of ca. 0.915 m. from 
the broken left end arid 0.805 m. from the broken 
right end, Being too far from the broken right end 
to have served as a right end clamp, it was either 
the central clamp of a group of tliree or the third 
clamp of a series of four; the latter seems the mors 
probable with reference to the shapes of th 
, of wh 
(c-d) lies approximately beneat! 


tures and the positions of the dowel hole: 
one palr 


clamp. 


The centers of the two dowel holes { ire 
west and 0.055 m. east of the clamp axis 1 the 
ond of these (d) would best fit a dowel | 

slab no. 528 (see p. 452), ca. 2.93 m 

corner of the architrave. Thus the clamp woul: 
2.845 m. from thei left end or 1.555 m. from the 
end of the lintel. With a symmetrical dispositior 
the T clamps, the central interval would be ca. 1 
implying three intervals of 1.29 m. with the en 
clamps ca. 0.265 m. from the ends of the lintel. A 
placed, between the present left end of the top 


and the left end of the lintel there would be ar 


of ca. 2.445 0.915 1.93 m., 1n 


reasing be 
the diagonal fracture to ca 2.345 0.79 
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Lx (ca O10 m.) gap ( m M-a ( 
Ke 1.227 m. r~ +- 1.06 19 1.346 m. 
} 
break 1.92/2.49 m 
Jg2 (ca. 995 m.) patch 3.57/4.02 m 14 12 1.415 m 
A 4.25 m. g2-h 
break 4.40/4.43 n 
5-377 m. h-t 1.12 1.3454 
5.627 m. 
172 (ca 6.077 m.) gap 5.55 1-72 { I 26 1.29 m 
13, (ca. 6.932 m.) patch ? /7.82 m 
k 7.972 m. 12 1.04 1.205 m. 
k2 (ca. 8227 m.) /8.ss m h-k2 
H / 10.91 m 
l ca. 9.261 m. k2-l { 12 { 1.289 m 
lz (ca. 9.616 m.) l-l2 
lz (ca. 10.750 m.) l2-l3 11 127 + 1 1-4 1.421 m 
ve 
ja 1d thu ca ) )2 2.01 
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As for the flanks, the west flank would seem to 


have been planned to contain Centaur slabs in part, 


since the second from the right was intended to be 
no. 530, according to the dowel holes. But, since 
the seven available Centaur slabs (excluding those 
in the north frieze) could have covered only 13.903/ 
13.973 —— 4.417 9.486/9.556 m., there must have 
been at least one Amazon slab at the left end. 

To these facts, which certainly governed the 
cutting of the dowel holes on the architrave, we 
may adhere unless further evidence should prove 
that the arrangement was altered in the course of 
the installation of the frieze. 


THe Howes in tHe Frieze 


The investigation of the twenty-three frieze slabs 
in the British Museum in 1927-1930—besides two 
fragments of technical importance, one now in 
Athens (the lower left corner of no. 526) and the 
other formerly at Bassae but now also at Athens 
(the lower left corner which I fitted to no. 521)°*— 
these comprising the entire periphery, revealed that 
they contain four sets of holes or structural cut 
tings, of which two were visible and two were 
hitherto unknown.”® Particularly disconcerting was 
the fact that the bottoms show two distinct sets of 
holes, mutually incompatible, in contrast to the 
single set on the architrave, greatly complicating 
the problem of arrangement. 

One set at the bottom consists of shallow vertical 
slots, about 0.010/0.012 mM. wide, 0.012/0.032 (mean 
0,022) m. deep, and 0.04/0.06 m. high, some con 
taining traces of iron rust, apparently intended for 
dowels let in from the face of the frieze after the 
slabs were set in place. Many of these vertical slots 
had been known to the earlier investigators,”* but 
only fifteen could be detected as the slabs were ex 

54 MMS IV, 214-2 
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. Removal 


of the concealing plaster at all strategic points in 


hibited in the British Museum before 19 


1920 revealed eighteen more of these vertical slots, 
or at least traces of them, a total of thirty-three. 
The positions of eight others were approximately 
IV). 


It became evident that the short slab no. 520 has 


fixed by breaks at appropriate points (Tabk 


only one slot at the center, and that four of t 


normal slabs (nos. 523, 527; 525, 540) have 


) 


near one end but definitely lacked such a slot near 
the other end. Since eighteen of the slabs had such 
slots near both ends (certified by the actual cut 
tings on twelve slabs and by breaks on six others), 
the original total would have been forty-one 
contrasted with the presumable forty-five on the 
architrave. 

Not only is there this discrepancy in the total num 
ber; comparison with the holes on the architrave 
“The 
distances between the centers of the [| paired] dowel 


reveals the following additional difficulty. 


holes on the architrave are from 0.19 to 0.205 m., 
averaging 0.260 [0.255] m., whereas the average dis 
tance between the pairs of adjoining [rectangular | 
dowel hol § in the frie ze (on eithe r side of a joint) 
would have been 0.495 [0.478] m. The discrepancy 
Amazon 


slabs, where the average interval is 0.516 [0.518] m., 


Is parti ularly flagrant in the case of the 


and the closest combination possible [ apart from 


nos. 54! 
the maximum pe rmitted by the holes on the archi 


542| would be 0.384 m., far exceeding 


trave. It is now evident that the dowel holes |on 
the architrave, at least as pairs,| cannot be matched 
[with the pairs of rectangular holes on the frieze 
slabs.” The is that, if 


hole § on the frieze were utilized at all 


necessary inference these 
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TABLE IV. LOCATIONS OF BOTTOM DOWELS AND TOP 


Sottom dowe ls 


Inte rval 


0.190 


0.314 


none 


0.290 


0.931 0.182 


cut on each slab, and the builders uulized only t | 


ore 
one which happened to be most convenient.” 


The second set of holes does not appeal on the 


exposed faces of the frieze slabs, being at the middle 


of the thickness. These are vertical bored hole: 


0.016/0.019 in diameter and 0.04/0.07 


usually « tered 0.02/0.04 m. behind the 


ba kground but once only 0.024 mM. behind 


520, hig. 12). On the slabs as exhibited in the Brit 
tish Museum, after removing the plaster, only o1 
of these holes was visible at a point where a wo 
man cutting a rectangular dowel hole inward fron 
the face of no. 5231 had unwittingly broken throu 
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Left Rig Total 
cy) 
520 411 m 
521 0.205 0.” ( 2 .2 1.20 Mm 
522 0.1 1.95 104 
524 0.17 1.005 209 I I om 
525 0.540 0.321 5 207 1.347 
526 ; 0.595 105 te 1.252 m 
527 0.170 t non 15 122 1.249 
525 r 0.28 41 1.249 m 
529 0.955 0.075 10 2 105 1.3260 m., 
530 0.15/0.22 O4 ) 1.02/1.07 m 
53! 0.2060 1 0.507 1 25 19 1.350 m. 
532 0.21 0.175 ) 195 ji m 
533 t 0.723 0.42! 1.2400 m 
534 0.215 0.229 9 I 
535 0.294 0.549 0.24 1.491 m 
530 0.34/0.54 4 0.34 
537 0.206 + 0.924 + 0.21 I 1 m 
538 0.464 + 0.74/0.51 t 0,09/0.16 9 194 1.3605 m 
529 0.249 1 0.557 4( 1.452 m 
4° non 1.430 mM 
541 0.30/0.39 1.24/1.33 0.15 145/0.225 1.779 m 
010 9 + 09 1.274 m 
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clean and fresh appearance of the few circular holes 
available for examination, and by the probability 
that if they had contained iron dowels (presumably 
circular rods) their rusting would in some in- 
stances have broken the marble (the only actual 
instance of such breaking being due not to rusting 
but to the workman's error in locating a rectangu 
lar dowel), I concluded that their purpose was not 
that of fastening.” 

Faced by this dilemma, with the pairs of rectangu 
lar dowels spaced too widely to fit the holes on the 
architrave and also too few in number, yet show 
ing in at least some cases traces of iron rust from 
dowels, while the pairs of circular holes were evi 
dently spaced sufficiently closely to fit the archi 
trave holes but on the other hand (at least in th 
few available instances) betray no evidence of hav 
ing contained actual dowels or pins, we must resort 
to another though somewhat delicate test. For it is 
evident that we are concerned with two dimensions 
in plan, not merely in width (the lateral spacing 
parallel to the architrave face) but also in depth 
(the distance behind the architrave face). Here, by 
comparison of the distances back to the architrave 
holes and to the frieze holes, it would seem that 
we have a method of dec iding. 

Measurement of the actual locations of a dozen of 
the holes on the architrave itself (fig. 4), taken at 
random, shows that they are placed, at one extreme, 
between 0.012 m. outside and 0.012 m. behind the 
architrave face, and at the other extreme 0.02/0.05 
m. behind the architrave face: their centers vary 
from 0.001 to 0.04 m. behind, averaging 0.027 m.** 
Now if we suppose that (A) the rectangular holes 
cut directly in the frieze background plane and so, 
with a mean depth of 0.022 m., centered about 0.011 
m. behind the background plane, were also cen 
tered on the architrave holes, the frieze background 
would be about 0.027 — 0.011 0.016 m. behind 
the architrave face, and the backs of the frieze slabs 
0.075/0.08 m. thick would be about 0.091 /0.096 m. 


fairly 


the frieze backer cut 0.10 m. behind the 


behind the architrave face, fitting closely 
against 
architrave face on the north lintel M.** But if we 
suppose that (B) the circular hole S, bored vertically 
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in the middle of the slab thickness and so centered 
0.04 m. 


0.04 O05 m. 


the frieze background, or 
ba k ol 


centered on the architrave holes, the friez« 


0.025 behind 


from the the were 


Da k 


frieze, 


ground would be about 0.025/0.04 — os 


in front of the architrave fa 


0.000 


0.013 m. 


the backs of the frieze slabs would leave 


space of about o.10 — (0.027 4 0.04 


0.023/0.033 m. behind them. This last is very im 
probable in view of the careful anathyrosis en 
framements surrounding all four edges of the backs 
of the frieze slabs and also all four edges of th 


faces of the backers (except the lower edges cut 


on lintel M), which would seem to have been in 

direct contact at top and bottom, t ‘ ing implied 

also by the connecting T clamps as described below 
Also comparison of the resulting friez« 

With utilization of (A) the rectar 


s in the frieze, the dimensions of the 


IS Suygestive. 


lar dowel hole 


frieze background would be about 440 + (2 


0.016) 4.432 m. by 10.91 + (2 x 0.016) 


m. But (B) employment of dowels or pin: 


circular holes, even on the very improbable assump 


tion of a free space of 0.023/0.022 m. between slabs 


and backers, would give dimensions of about 1.40 


+ 


_ 2 X 0.000/0.012) 4.354 


have 


north 


m. Since we 


(2 x 0.000/0.012) 10.884/10.91 


already obtaines 4.420 Mm. for the top of the 
frieze (and the same will be obtained at the south), 
while the length at the tops on both flanks will be 
of the 


noth« 
ngtns 


obtained as 10.942 m., it is apparent that use 


circular holes (B) would result in deficient | 


in both directions. As compared with the total ; 


] } 


yregate length of the frieze slabs, about 


at the top after deducting 0.072 


m. for the rebate on no. 54 


A would he 


ording to system B about 


periphery according to system 
30.748 m., but acc 
30.62 m. Approximative as 

A (between 


much) is 


dis repancy W ith system 


little and 0.050 m. too certalt 
easily reconcilable than that with system | 
0.262 m. too much). The latter could 
plained even with the maximum ; 


- overlap on no. 521 


10.942 

} 
ire are. the 
20 m. too 
ily more 
b 
ol 
wide) 
ot t m. wa t ‘ 
f ker. If th nat} the 
and K both V, see p. 420) ected m.,t 
sm. (Dc and m. wid (Cg ) m 
and M 0.02 wil ind I 
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goth with respect to the cross-section of the en ground, w might even have been of wood 
tablature and also with regard to the total dimen- < I nd, wl t had generally 
sions, therefore, it would seem that we must in | | that the pegs were of iron or bronze, 
some manner employ the rectangular holes (A) f ar t green stains 


in connection with fastening, rather than the cir t nference | ey might 


cular holes (B). f wood an unusual method of 


Thus the circular holes bored upward irom t 1 re ] gil ie further inference that 


bottoms of the slabs, which can hardly be lates 1 slabs had been delivered he tem 
to the dowel holes on the architrave, would m to te for fastening in a mo rthodox man 
have been employed for suspension or lifti 
haps first “in connection with transporting the slal purpos these he as eventually 
up the mountain” as I formerly suggested,”® an den trat ( r continuations 
when they were hi 1 in t must have | ely for lifting, 
place. We may recall the very similar verti 
bored in the bottoms and tops of several 
Siphnian frieze slabs at Delphi, 
in diameter and 0.04/0.05 m. deep, loca 
the backs of the slabs and at distan 
0.62 m. from the joints. These holes in the S 
frieze correspond to nothing on the top of t 
trave moulding below nor on the bottom 


frieze crown above, and were undoubtedly e1 t Isths n diame 


ployed for lifting. This analogy, together wit! t 1 it hy | t Bassae they 
the adve rse measurements, should allay any I ] d holes on 
ing suspicion that the circular holes in the bottor l throuch the holes near 
of the slabs from Bassae might have been en hav throu ped irons fitted 
for fastening them. In ot words, any int hol 7: bottom of the 
to arrange the Bassae frieze slabs on the ib. A ir ¢ nection W the upper and 
reconciling the bottom circular holes with t le may be in ied in the case of the 
rectangular holes on the architrave, that i 
round pegs into square holes, would cert 
doomed to failure. 

Near the tops ol the marble frieze slabs f1 

| 


sae appear circul: 


il holes 24m. in diam 
bored through from the ace, two on cl 
centered « 

top (hig: 


known 


Following 
| I thin 
ibs in the 
| the earliest investigatiol | M Al the dis 
Trieze It Va universally a it Uf im tone 
intended lor pegying the thin slabs to | ott 
65 MM \ ) 
66 Daux, BCH (1927) 2 
t t k t 
i t but not t M Vi 
WM r A f eck 
Frie de m pre von Bassa gatia } M 
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later still) had demonstrated the importance of hav 
ing complete knowledge of all these cuttings, thirty 
located on the marble slabs in 


two others were 


1930, when the British Museum authorities per- 
mitted me to undertake a more general task of 
cleaning. Since each of the twenty-three slabs had 
two such clamp cuttings (figs. 12, 16, 17), there 
were once forty-six in all, of which thirty-six actu 
ally survive and the positions of nine others can 
be defined within fairly narrow limits by the breaks 


(Table 


THe Frieze Backers AND THE GENERAL SCHEME 


Following the clues given by Haller’s sketches of 
the double-T clamps and of the four clamp cut 
tings first revealed on the tops of the frieze slabs, 
as well as of the pry cuttings on the tops of the 
architraves, both implying that the frieze backers 
were of stone, during the cataloguing of all the 
blocks on the ground around the temple later in 
1927 I found that these backers, never before identi 
fied, actually exist."” My list includes sixteen lime 
stone backers of the same height (averaging 0.640 
m.) as the frieze slabs,”’ including three corner 
pieces (A-C), five thicker blocks (E-1, of which 
two, E-F, have buttress-like protrusions at the 
back), and eight thinner blocks (K-R, figs. 5-10, 
16-17). There is also one piece (V) which is only 
0.366 m. high. And the two architrave pieces be 
longing to the north door lintel (M) include the 
lower portions of frieze backers, 0.283 m. high, 


68 MMS IV, 


drawn to scale but the dimensions are not given; by error one 


218, figs. 16-19, pl i (where the clamps are 


additional clamp is shown near the right end of no. 521, actu 

ally lost in the break). See also note 57 

79 Only thirteen of these backers, there designated as A-M 

were shown as the result of my preliminary survey (MMS IV 
i). Since there were twenty-one backers of full height, be 

sides the smaller blocks on the 


north lintel, they here receive 


designations to allow for future follow 

Three corner backers, A-C (former A-C). Five of the six thicker 
backers, E ( D), F ¢ FE), G ( F), H ¢ G) 
Fight of the eleven thinner backers, K ( H), L ¢ }) 
( M), N ( L), O ( K), P, and QO-R ¢ 1). Block 


of lk height on north lintel, V. Of lowing ten 


were classified and assembled by the 


new insertions, as 
former 


ind I 


these, the f 
Greek authorities west of 
temple gos A, E-H, K-L, O-P, V 


ignations), The cattered: B 


the north front of th 


(following the new de others are 


lies north of the north front (in the line of the west flank) 


C is properly placed at the southwest corner of the architrave 


ussemblage; I lies south of the architrave assemblage (west of th 


third column from the south); M lies just west of the architray 


issemblage 


N is east of the temple (opposite the seventh column 


from the south); and Q and R lie west of the southwest corner 
The designations X-Z are following discus 


backer (X), all missing 


employed in the 


sion for the missing thn ker thinner 
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so that the upper parts must have been formed 
by separate smaller blocks about 0.36 m. high, 
corresponding to the height of 0.366 m. measured 
on V.”* The pieces of the north door lintel show, 
moreover, that the backers were here recessed 
0.10 m. (probably 0.095 m. at the upper anathyrosis) 
behind the architrave plane, this presumably being 
the normal dimension, so that if the frieze 0.075 
0.085 m. thick” fitted snugly against the backers it 
would recede 0.01/0.02 m. behind the architrave 
plane. 

Since the corner backers A and B are obviously 
pendants, each with the short return abutting against 
an end of the north door lintel. A at the northeast 
corner and B at the northwest, the complete block 
the internal 


from corner 


A extending 1.25 m. 
formed by the north frieze backers and so 1.155 m. 
from the face of the north architrave, the remaining 
length of the east (and so approximately of the 
west) 1.155 


9.755 m. The third extant corner block C, assigned 


flank architrave was ca. 10.91 — 
to the southwest corner in order to place the thicke: 
arm above the buttress on the west flank, to explain 
the rebate cut along the bottom of this thicker arm 
(to receive the stone ceiling slab above the flank 
niche, see below), to fit the proper jointing of the 
cornice above (a dowel hole for the mitered cornet 
cornice joint surviving on the top of C), and to ex 
plain the shelf cut on the back of the broken thinner 
south arm (the bed for a wooden ceiling beam of 
the adytum, fig. 6),"* shows that on the west 
backers (Y), and the missing 


7) The 


and Smith as 2’ 1.125” ( 


southeast co 


height of the frieze is given by 


of heights 
British Mu 


0.641 m. (no. §29 


ba ker 


0.6415 m.) n 
measured on frieze slabs as pieced together in the 
eum are 0.637 (no. §22 
it right) these may be 


at left) and 
a little lower than the to re 
eve them trom ! On the 
(M, N), 0.639 m 


and 0.649 m. (V 


backer I measure 6360 m 
K) 


64 m 
MMS lV, pl. uu; the 
772 m. (door lintel) 
Haller and ¢ 
lintel as 2’ 6.5” ( 0.7745 m.) 
thicknes 


inches ( 


heights are 0.4%: 
course 
height 


of backers on door lintel) ockerell give the 


of the inner door 
Haller gives the slab 
m.), Smith a 
O7 m. on nos S21, $22 
* The helf bed i 
with the 


coinciding level 


127 m. at the top and « 
helf ends towa 
f the southwest 
rojection implying that 
hort of the outhwest 


iving been responsible 


60) 

Haller, Cocker! 

15 m. below the t 
1 curve Son 
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flank it occupied a length of 0.468 m. from the in 
ternal corner formed by the south frieze backers 
and so of about 0.373 m. from the face of th 
architrave, further limiting the space on the flank: 
to about 9.282 m. Since the complete lengths of f 

of the backers (E, G, I, K, 1.318/1.35 m.) average 
1.339 m., about half of the average Ionic axial spa 
ing of 2.676 m., while pry cuttings on the tops of 
the architrave blocks show that on the flanks the 
bac kers were centered above the Ionic | 

and midway between, regularly breaking joints, it 
becomes clear that the interval of ca. 0.2 
subdivided into seven bloc ks on each flank 
aging ca. 1.340 m. Assuming that the three 
mediate backers required on the south, as indic 

by a pry cutting on architrave block F, were 
similar length, there would remain for the cor 
blocks ca. 4.40 + (2 x 0.095) — 4.02 

or 0.285 m. for each (broken off on C to a maxi 
mum length of 0.155 m.).’° Thus there would have 
been seventeen intermediate backers and the four 
corner backers, apart from the small blocks (pre 
sumably four) of the upper course on the north 
door lintel.”* 


The frieze backers demonstrated, first of all, the 


correctness of my assumption that the pairs of holes 


pierced through the faces of the slabs were merely 


for lifting. The total absence of continuations of 


7) proved 


such holes into the frieze backers (figs. 5 
that the theory of the use of pegs is erroneous 
Thus the holes bored through the frieze, and pre 
sumably also the complementary holes bored uy 
ward into the bottoms ot the slabs, are me aningles 
for the purpose of determining their arrangemes 
On the other hand, the tops of the frieze backer: 


as thus identified contain the other halves of 


f the bed i 
ithwest 
cet i 

wide. The t 

further redu 

the ther b 

sec below ) 

thick, it sec 


align d on 


rnatives of em 


south (two 


m th tops of the 

these lamp cuttings rc 

as two mended patches 

imps (hg G10, 

riat points.” 

ninetecn 

could 

offered 

for determining the original 

dowel holes which 

the architrave in 

subject to all sorts 

(a illustrated lyy 

northernmost holes 

pour channe Ss, 

them cannot 

ve in num 

tion), both halves ot 

ng must have been cut simul 

it the moment of setting the frieze, with 
incies of measurement. It became, ther: 
on of matching some of the nineteen 
such cuttings on the backers with 

six front halves on the frieze 

o the complete exclusion, for the moment, 
more ambiguous question of the dowel holes 


reason it 1s imperative that we ascertain 


ginal sequence of the backers 


may reconsider the frieze arranye 
light of the additional evidence sup 
three corner backers A-C. At the north 
both the clamp at the left end of the 
it the right end of the north 

erted patches in 

vailable for com 


however, still 
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retains on the north arm, 0.378 m. long, a clamp 
for the left end of the north frieze, 0.24 m. from 
the internal corner, and also on the long west arm 
another clamp 0.305 m. from the internal corner; 
allowing 0.085 m. for the frieze thickness, these 
would be respectively 0.155 and 0.220 m. from the 


And on the 


southwest backer C, though the south arm is broken 


corner of the frieze background.” 


off, the west arm 0.468 m. long retains a clamp for 
the left end of the west frieze, 0.273 m. from the 
internal corner and so 0.188 m. from the corner 
of the frieze." Thus we know the exact positions 
of three of the eight endmost clamps near the four 
corners, a fact greatly facilitating the inquiry. 

Since two of these three endmost clamp cuttings 
are for left end clamps, 0.155 mM. from the left end 
of the north frieze (on B) and 0.188 m. from the 
left end of the west frieze (on C), we may first 
compare these with the three known left end frieze 
slabs nos. 520, 531, and 540. 

On no. 520, already assigned to the left end of 
the north frieze to fit the general scheme, the left 
hand clamp is 0.157 m. from the corner, thus cor 
responding closely with that 0.24 m. (0.085 + 0.155 
m.) from the backer corner on B. Furthermore, on 
the low block V, only 0.366 m. high 


the comple mentary height of the bac kers cut on the 


and forming 


north door lintel (0.283 m. high, giving a total of 
0.649 m.), the L clamp at the left joint fits that on 
the right (north) elbow of the corner block B, 
while a T clamp 0.392 m. from the left end of V 
and so 0.378 + 0.392 0.770 m. from the interior 
corner of the backer closely fits the right-hand clamp 
on no. §20, 0.68 m. from the left joint and so 0.085 
+ 0,68 = 0.765 m. from the interior corner. Thus 
backer V corroborates, if corroboration be necessary 
after all the other evidence, the attribution of no. 520 
to the left end of the north frieze and the exclusion 
of any other slabs from this position. Furthermore, 
since this carries with it the fixed sequence nos. 
520 + 527 + 528, followed by no. 523, it is evident 
that the north frieze was carried out in accordance 
with the original scheme, with the previously calcu 
lated length of 4.420 m. at the top and so 4.408 m. 

80 MMS IV, figs. 17 

*. MMS IV, fig. 18, pl. i 

*? See p. 414 

*8 The backer A is slightly broken, at the 


front face for a maximum length of 0.095 m. A 


south corner of 
r clamp of 


the usual length 0.115/0.13 m. and depth 0.02/0.025 m., 3 


tested on the sloping fracture, could have had the 


tremity of the head at most 0.07 m, from the joint if it were 


0.02 m, deep, 0.057 m. from the joint if it were 0.025 m 
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at the bottom,” 


4.40 Mm. 
On no. 531 the left-hand clamp is 0.225 m. from 


agreeing with the architrave of 


the joint; but we have noted that the left edge of 
this slab is very curiously treated, with tooled traces 
on the face permitting an overlap up to 0.05 m. 
at the bottom and so up to 0.044 m. at the toy 
(allowing for the backward inclination of the face). 
Thus the left-hand clamp would have been at least 
0.225 — 0.044 0.181 m., perhaps slightly more, 
from the actual corner of the frieze. But no. 521 
is excluded from the northwest corner (occupied 
by no. 520) and also from the left end ot the east 
frieze, the latter because its right-hand clamp, 0.181 
t+ 0.912 1.093 m. or slightly more from the cor 
ner of the frieze, would then have appeared on 


ba } er A at 


barely 


about 0.085 + 1.092 1.178 m. or 
more from the internal corner, where no 
such cutting existed. For the east arm of backer A 
is preserved to its full length of 1.25 m. (fig. 5); 


and, while a portion of the top extending 0.59 m. 


from the corner has been cut away for a patch on 
which must have appeared the left-hand clamp of 
the end frieze slab, the remaining 0.66 m. of the top 
of the east arm is fairly well preserved and shows 
that there could have been no right hand ¢ 

corner, 


531 18 


within at least 1.205 m. from the internal 
most 0.045 m. from the joint.** Thus no 
ited to the southeast or southwest corner. At 


point it may be observed that no. 531 is indi: 


associated with backer C, which we have assigned 


to the southwest corner. As adjusted to the clamp 


on C, 0.273 m. from the internal corner and so 
ca. 0.188 m. from the corner of the frieze, no. 521 
would extend to within 0.273 — 0.225 
of the internal corner (implying an overlap of ca 
0.055 


0.048 m. 


0.048 = ca. 0.037 m.) and beyond the end 
of backer C by 1.286 — (0.225 +- 0.195) 0.966 m 
The exposed length would be ca. 1.249 m. at 
top (overlapped by ca. 0.037 m.) and ca. 1.3 
0.043 m.), 
agreement with the rough tooling up to 0.05 m. 


at the bottom (overlapped by ca. 


from the left end. It is hardly possible to assume 
that such a coincidence could have been repeated 


with the lost backer Z at the southeast corner 


ep. Since the heads are normally o.os 
hank would then have been at most 0.03« ose a 
m. from the 


int. Thus, while it would be 


tl int a hank 

rdiy likely that a cl 

the joint (even thoug 
{ from a 

the fractured 


jection is conciusive 


slightest trace on surface 


with respect to no 


7 
m 
ng. ti 
PY ph ically 
from the joint, it heave 
the 
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On no. 540 the left-hand clamp is 0.205 m the east flank were no. 539 
the joint but, after subtraction of the rebat t $ yicl ig impossil excessive 
m. trom the corner of 1 ' it t sfer « to the south 
frieze, thus fitting neither the north rly ive length 
backer B (0.155 m., occupied by mn 
southwest corner backer C (0.188 m.. 
no. 531). Consequently no. 540 must be ; ve, | I dimensions, 
either to the northeast or to the southeast corne lef tt possibility 
But if it were at the northeast corner, whe: was at t t ec! frieze. 
have noted the left-hand clamp Is Missing t \ to | 0. 54 1 this position 
corner backer A, the right-hand clamp 0.132 + fact that tl in| yon e¢ stag’s 
1.00% 1.140 m. from the visible left corner « { which should 
540 must have appeared on A at a { t ab t fit to t re of 1 , is only 


1.140) 


assigned 
1; for even a clamp 0.025 m. { to ul ft end « south frieze 

joint would be ex ted to have left som n is Vv have ( six slabs 
the sloping fracture at the very corner of A.** t isons of length, 
would be, 1 eover, a second difficult 42 (t rmer required 
no. 540 1n this position, in that with the east fl ) { t ) I available 
thus composed entirely of Amazon slab que ild only have 
there were Amazon slabs also in the south fi 12 proposed 


le neth ot 


the total length including no. 540, 
the southwest corner slab no. 52 alse “41 ) 1421 1 the top and 
definitely of the south icze, W 1 | ol 4 t t t t ecment 

for nine slabs, from which it w 1 b A t t ind fitt architrave 

essary to subtract one (any except 
orl inal 


limensions o 
illustrated in 


sults obtaine ACI igh y i\ b] Sia W uld be nos 


slabs ind with e resulting len I tn on no | yecting ground 


d on no 


(no. 531 and the seven available Centaur 


and the known length of the north fr ’ i nm i s only 


It is evident that the ‘wo flan} 
ble with each other and with 
only if nos. 521 and 520 on the west flar ' t owever, n 7 is the 


restored with the maximum ill wable lengt! ] lal I nd of cast frieze, 


\ 
1.25 55 0.025 m. from t it 0.012 m 
in edibly close to the point. Also t ip of 0.0 
of the south frieze. The havoc thu reated in 
the four ides of the frie: ‘ rf t itting into 
East, 12.295 8 (524) 4201 Mm 
1.340 (537) 1.34 1.293 m 
(522) 11 1. 3¢ 4.4 m 
1.205 (525) 1.4 m 
1.391 (532) ) 1.444 m 
1.391 (535) 1.444 Mm 
1.292 (526) I tr 1.29 1.440 1 
1.452 (529) I ) 1.452 { m 
West, 1.249 + 9.486/9.556 ) Nort! { m 
Architrave, 10.9 +4 
‘ te be 
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the exposed length being 1.331 m. at the top (over 


lapped by 0.009 m.) and 1.325 m. at the bottom 
(overlapped by 0.015 m.). 

The third of the surviving clamp cuttings on a 
corner backer, that for the right end slab of the west 
frieze on backer B, is 0.305 m. from the internal 
corner and so ca. 0.220 m. from the corner of the 
frieze. There being no obvious right end frieze 
slab, it is necessary to compare the right-hand 
clamps on all the slabs except those already located 
(nos. 520 + 527 + 52% + 523, 531, 537,540 + 541 
+ 542), excluding also the Centaur slabs nos. 521, 
526, and 529 on which the sculpture protrudes be 
yond the right joints. Among the remaining slabs 
(nos. 522, 524-525, 530, 532-5360, 538-539), the only 
right-hand clamps approximately 0.220 m. from the 
joint would be on nos. 525 (0.207 m.) and 530 (less 
than 0.30 m.), both Centaur slabs. And, in fact, Cen- 
taur slabs would be appropriate at the right end of 
the west flank, adjoining the four Centaur slabs in 
the north frieze, and as suggested also by the fact 
that no. 530 was originally intended, at any rate, a 
cording to the dowel holes on the architrave, to 
be the second slab from the north on the west 
flank. If no. 530 was actually set as the seventh slab 
(scheme I), therefore no. 525 must have been the 
right end slab, in spite of the fact that the clamp 
adjustment is not perfect.”® It is equally possible, 
however, to assume that the arrangement was al 
tered in the course of erection, and that no. 530 
was shifted to the right end (scheme II), with no. 
525 shifted to some location yet to be ascertained.”® 
For, if there actually was an alteration, it need not 
necessarily have been an interchange of nos. 525 
and 530; our sole reason for considering no. 525 
at the right end is based on the assumption that 
scheme I was that actually erected. Since the clamp 
evidence applies only to the actual setting, it is ob 
vious that if the slabs were set according to scheme 
II we have as yet no evidence whatever as to which 
slab may originally have been proposed for the 
right end. 

Up to this moment, therefore, we have identified 
all seven slabs of the two end friezes, four on the 
north (nos. 520 + 527 + 528 + 523) and three on 
the south (nos. 540 + 541 + 542), both measuring 
4.420/ 4.421 m. at the top and 4.408/4.409 m. at the 
bottom. This means that, contrary to all earlier 
restorations, both flanks were symmetrical in hav- 
ing eight slabs each, the sixteen flank slabs being 


85 This arrangement (scheme 


IV, fig 


1) was adopted in 1631 (MMS 


18, pls. i-ti) 
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NOS. 521-522, 524-526, 529-530, and 531-539, seven 
Centaur and nine Amazon slabs. Of these sixteen 
slabs, moreover, we have identified no. 537 at the 
right end of the east frieze, no. 531 at the left end 
of the west frieze, and either of nos. 525 or 530 at 
the right end of the west frieze. Despite the re 
maining uncertainties, we may determine the ay 
gregate length of the sixteen flank slabs as 21.892 

21.962 m. at mid-height, and so, subtracting at the 
top 0.009 m. for the overlap of no. 537 (in the rebat 
of no. 540), and ca. 0.037 m. for the overlap on 
no. §31, but adding 0.0023 m. for half of each of the 
backward inclinations at the north ends of both 
flanks, an aggregate length of ca. 21.852/21.922 m. 
at the top and 21.828/21.898 m. at the bottom. Ten 
tatively dividing these equally between the flanks, 
each would be about 10.926/10.961 m. at the top 
and 10.914/10.949 m. at the bottom, which may be 
taken as the approximate limits of the flank frieze 
length, according closely with 10.91 m. on the archi 
trave. 

We have noted that on the west flank no. 521 
at the left end accounts for ca. 1.349 m.; if the seven 
other slabs on the west were the seven available 
Centaur slabs (that is, all except the four in the 
north frieze) with an aggregate length of 9.4% 
9.556 m., to which we should add 0.002 m. for half 
of the inclination at the right end, the total would 
be only 10.838/10.908 m. Again on the east flank 


no. and 


37 at the right end accounts for 1.331 m.; 
if the seven other slabs were the seven available 
Amazon slabs (that is, excluding the identified 
531, 537, 540-542), with an aggregate length 
of 9.690 m., to which again we add 0.0023 m. for 


nos. 


half of the inclination at the left end, the total 
would be 11.024 m. The resulting discrepancy be 
tween the two flanks would be 0.116/0.186 m. For 
the sake of equality it would be necessary to trans 
fer about 0.058/0.092 m. from the east to the west 
flank, that is, to substitute one or more longer Ama 
zon slabs for a corresponding number of shorter 
Centaur slabs on the west; the displaced Centaur 
slabs would then appear at the left end of the east 
flank, adjoining the Centaur slabs of the north 
frieze. 

at the left end of the 


frieze must in any case have been a Centaur slab, 


Since the first slab 


east 
we may return to the corner backer A, on which 
we have found that the second clamp (the first 


being missing) must have been at least 1.205 m 


his arrangement (scheme II) resulted from the 


© 
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from the internal corner, ca. 


corner of the frieze, though this ond 


might preferably have been at the left end of tl 


following backer and so more than 1.25 m 


the internal corner, more than 1.165 m. from the 


corner of the frieze. Among the seven Centaur 


not yet definitely located, such dimensions woul 


$iaDs 


be possible only with 


(at least 1.08 
524 (1.212 m.), 525 (1.140 m.), or 


m.) 


nos. S2! m 


1.22 excluding nos. 522 (1.118 m.), 
m.), and 529 (1.221 the scul 
protruding beyond the left joint. But, of th 


m.) because of 
Centaur slabs, no. 530 1s required at the rig! 
of the west flank, either 


slab (s 


last (s 
1). Consear 


as the 


seventh heme 


With no. 521 


on cast: 


East: 

no. §21 1.28/1 
seven Amazon slabs 9.690 
no. 537 

left 


end inclination 


one Amazon slab * 


length on top 


With no. 524 on east: 
East: 


no. 524 


seven Amazon slabs 
no. §37 


left end inclination 


( 


length on top 


With no 


525 on east: 
East: 

no. 525 

seven Amazon slabs 
no. 


left end inclination 


529 


le ngth on top 


), 


FRIEZI 


FROM 


BASSAI 


the east flank 


consequences of transferring 


slabs from the west 


izon s] 


Centaul 


Am: 
ted 


ab, either no. 


534 (1.335 
2 I 


) sele from nos 


m.), 
m.), from the east 

ted in tabular form, 
olutions, the | 


hese 


ngths on the 


early or wholly equalized by ad 


rial lengths of (1) no 


yon the west, or of (2-2) 


the w 


choice be 


CE 1.12 m. from the sole candidates for the left end of Sa 
ond 
flank to the cast and one 
| m.), 
t W t, may 
tul Witl y ot 
ell) 52 east and no, 53s 
Vi 
n 19 m 
\ » 1.293 m 
Centa ).490/9.55! m 
end il m 
12.204/12.224 m 12 12.201 m 
1.228/ 1.292 m 120 m 
2. 
t 
1.270 Mm I 19 m 
9.690 m ) 1.452 
1.221 m taur iD ).436/9.556 m 
a 0.002 m ht 1 in ition m 
12.2904 Mm 12 ) 12.260 m 
no | 1.452 m j m 
. 
1.247 m 19 m 
I 452 m 
I Im ‘ ) 559 m 
12.271 1! 290/12.260 m 
no. iii 1.452 ! { m 
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tween them may be made either by laborious ex 
tension of the following tests applied to all the 
intermediate backers or, more expeditiously, pri 
marily on the basis of composition. (1) Neither 
would the Centaur slab no. 521 have been fully 
satisfactory on the east (with the Centaur at the 
left edge dashing into the corner), nor would any 
534 


535, 530, or 53%) show particular appropriateness 


of the available Amazon slabs (nos. 522 


5335 
as a terminal slab of the Amazonomachy on the 
west. (2) The terminal slabs of the two episodes 
would be most appropriate, the Centauromachy 
concluding at the left end of the east flank with 
no, 524, on which the tree at the right edge forms 
final 


ma hy cone ludin 4 


a suitable punctuation, and the Amazono 


with no. 529 as the second slab 
from the left on the west flank, the vertical pair of 
exhausted figures at the right edgy again forming 
a terminal point of punctuation. (2) The Centaur 
slab no. 525 might have been suitable on the east, 
and the Amazon slab no. 539 again would be a most 
appropriate termination for the Amazonomachy 
on the west; but the resulting lengths of 10.919 m. 
(east) and 10.943/11.013 m. (west) would present 
a discrepancy of at least 0.024 Mm. and considerably 
more if, as seems probable, the lengths of nos. 521 
and 520 are to be restored as greater than the mini 
mum; no. §25 on the east, moreover, would require 
a clamp 0.025 m. from the end of backer A where 
no such trace appears. For these reasons it seems 
necessary to adopt the solution (2) with no. 524 
on the east and no, 529 on the west, thus permit 
ting uniform lengths of 10.942 m. on both flanks.*’ 

We may conclude, therefore, that the west flank 
included the slabs nos. 531 + 529 + (521 + 522 
+ 526 + 529) + (525 + 520), the east flank slabs 
(532 + 533 + 534 + 535 + 536 4 
37, each with a length of 10.942 m. at the 


nos. 524 -+ 
535) + 
top, 10.930 m. at the bottom, in agreement with 
the architrave which seems to have measured 10.91 
m. Subtracting on the west the aggregate length of 
6,668 m. for the five definitely measured slabs (nos. 
539, 522, 525, 526, 529), we have a remainder of 
4.274 m. for the three estimated lengths, which may 
be apportioned as follows: 


! i9 m it toy 
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At this 


two end friezes and the general composition ol the 
flank 


should be evident that the new arrangement of 


stage, with the exact sequence of the 


two friezes obtained in definite form, it 


was not a mere matter of opinion, 


based on long and tedious computation, 


time even more tedious than the present 


sion.” There still remains the question of 
ternal adjustment of six slabs on the « 


and of six on the west 


(nos. 5) 


(nos. 521-522, 525-526, 529-530), including tl 


$10n as to whether 


no. 525 (scheme I) or no. 
(scheme I1) was the right end slab on the w 
In order to examine these problems it will | 

sary to return to the intermediate 

flan} 

rhe { 


m. Tl 


Each flank must have contained ei 
averaging about 1/6 (10.942) 
ers, therefore, covered a length of about 10.942 
(2 x 0.085) 


about 


11.112 m., from which we subtract 
1.25 m. for the corner backers at the north 
(as measured on A) and 0.465 m. for those 
south (as measured on > F the intervening space 
of ca. 9.394 m. comprising seven intermediate bac} 
Spacing off 


frieze joints from the north frieze, and the 


ers averayving 1.2442 the avcraye 


average 
5 m. 


result 


backer joints from a joint 1.25 — 0.085 rr 


from the north frieze, we may compare th« 


ing theoretical locations of the frieze joints with 


those of the backer joints (both as measured from 
the north frieze background plane ) on either flank 


is follows: 
distan 


frieze backer of frieze joint: 


joints joints south of backer joint 


cum sequence 

alteration by 
terminal slab 1 

Tempels von 


had been 


— 
lank 
| 
deci 
) 
ick 
1.305 1.105 0.203 m 
2 726 2.507 0.229 Mm 
4.104 2.549 0.255 m 
5.19I 0.250 m 
6.529 0.532 O m. 
8.207 —_ 7.875 0.222 m 
9.575 06.217 0.255 m 
/ 
10.942 — 10.559 0.252 m 
MMS IV, 224, pl It may be noted that St 
Ivanoft ind Lange had agreed in rewarding no. 524 a rh 
terminal slab of the Centauromachy, though using it a 
no. §31, est. Cl. mp, preferably ca 1.340 m end b, fitting into a corner. Also M Kenner, while re 
no. $21, 1.25/1 t 128s 1 frail from ne the roblem of arrangement 
no 1.¢ 1.67 m., 1.640 1 lal n ti British WN « «4 
4.271 m to the end as an cbvio accordance with m 
inclination at right of no r * ;m vewestion (Der Fr de Bass Phipalia ‘1 
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This demonstrates that, with eight 

trieze slabs, their joints must always 
north ends of the backers, that is, tor 
ends of the backers if it is a question of t 
flank, toward th right ends if it is a qi 


| 
the vest flank Furthermore, the differer 


tween the joints, if the slabs were of fairly 
length (as was certainly the case on th 
tended to increase as we proceed f1 
south. 

Since four of the extant backers (1 
have or had the short intervals between 
locating frieze joints toward their left 
could not be placed behind the eight 
west flank. Conversely, since seven ex 
(G, H, I, K, L, M, O) have or had 
tervals toward their right ends,” the 
be placed behind the eight slabs on th 
Taken together, the consistent treatm 
two series of backers (as contrasted wit 
fusion that would have resulted if one o1 
flank had had nine frieze slabs) is in 
with the foregoing evidence that both 
eight slabs and consequently that the 
had four, with three at the south. In any 
none of these backers of full height cou! 
located on the north lintel, and while tw 


might be assigned to the yet undiscu 


end, yet we may be certain that E, F, H id P 
were east or south backers, and that G, H, I, K 
L, M, and O were west or south backers. Ther 


is the further corroboration that the thicker 
ers with buttress-like projections at the bacl 
F) are thereby both assigned to the east flar 
that the thicker backers without such pr 
at the ba k but with protruding flanges 
ends (G, H) are thereby both assigned to tl 
flank,®® this characteristic of the west flan] 
repeated in the southwest corner backer ¢ 


tional corroboration of the identification 


This general classificat n, atta ned by 1 


which we still must follow.” 


Wh le my arran 


pre liminary assumptions as 


backers 
happened 
kers (G) above 
H1) above inter 
al pe ared in 


t at Bassa 


(C5), reve aled 
tooling at 


it here abutte d 


Ith of the lonic 


the 


hon 


but one 
appear 

than on 
while on 

ar on the 
which 

my previ 

ly have been 


thi ker back 


now requires 


the 
That most 
12 m. high 
kness from 


heen cut 


$0 On 


nnninyg 
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| | { 
butt 
Bont 
f m | ther d i treatment 
of er backers, 
tit ott to 
ink 
f | () 
(I this rebate must have 
t | vhich will 
Geant. On he thinner 
Dol ver eda I hly hacked 
L fror 1 height 
M m. for a height 
var L 1. wh er te 
+} } r} the } k 
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process of setting the niche ceiling slabs, implying 
that K, L, M, N, and R at 


flanks. No such tooling appears on P 


least were on the 


(0.43 m. 


thick). On the corner blocks, again, appear care 


fully cut rebates; that on the east arm of A is o.11 
m. high and 0.075 m. deep, beginning 0.85 m. from 
the south end and extending to the northeast ex 
ternal corner; the corresponding portion of the back 
of B is invisible, but probably similar; and on C 
the west arm shows a rebate 0.15/0.18 m. high and 
0.05 m. deep. In other words, these dressings are 
characteristic of corner backers and of thinner 
backers which came into contact with the niche 
ceiling slabs, their absence on the thicker inter 
mediate backers conforming to the fact that these 
were above the lonic buttresses. 

Thus, while the above-stated distinction between 


the backers remains, the thicker 


east and west 
backers with pairs of T clamps toward the left 
(E, F) belonging on the east, those with pairs to 
ward the right (G, H, I) on the west, it is now 
evident that the five extant thicker backers have 
necessarily to assume five out of the six positions 
above the three central Ionic columns on each flank 
(the third, fifth, 
counting in either direction), one thicker backer 
from the east flank being lost (X). The thinner 


backers are therefore to be placed above the four 


and seventh backer positions 


niches on each flank (the second, fourth, sixth, 
and eighth backer positions counting in either di- 
rection), with K, L, M, and O on the west (if not 
south) and N and P on the east (if not south). 
None of the thicker backers could be placed behind 
the south frieze; but here, on the other hand, we 
find space for three thinner backers, and the next 
stages of the identification will be greatly clarified 
if we can distinguish possible candidates for the 
south frieze from those which can only have fitted 


the flanks. 


JoINTING OF THE SouTH AND Nortu Frieze Backers 


Since the composition of the south frieze is now 
certain, nos. 540 + 541 4 
1.365 + 1.779 4+ 4.421 m. 
are here concerned only with the restoration of the 


542 with a length of 
1.277 at the top, we 
backers. And this minor problem may be given 
priority over consideration of the west and east 
flanks, in view of the fact that any definitive identi- 
fications or rejections on the south would greatly 
simplify the problem of the restorations of the un 
known sequences on both flanks. 


993 See p. 420 
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The only clamps preserved on the south frieze 
slabs are three: the left-hand clamp on no. 540, 
the distance from the left corner excluding the re 


bate being 0.205 ——~ 0.073 0.132 M.; the right 
hand clamp on the same slab, 1.365 — 0.225 
1.140 m. from the same corner; and the right-hand 


from the right corner 


clamp on no. 542, 0.170 m. g 


and so 4.251 m. from the left corner. 

Besides the corner backer C and its lost pendant 
Z at the southeast corner, we have inferred that 
there were three intermediate backers on the south; 
for two would be unacceptable with the central 
joint coinciding with that of the architrave, and 
one likewise impossible since it would require 
and Z (thes 


having been, according to C, extremely thin).”* 


excessively long south arms for C 


The fact that there were three seems to be corrobo 
rated by a pry cutting on architrave F, 0.495 m. from 
the central joint (0.49 m. from the theoretical mid 
dle of the architrave). If the intermediate backers 
averaged 1.314 m. in length, as suggested below, this 
pry cutting would be 0.657 — 0.49 0.167 m. to 
the east of a backer joint, within reasonable crow 
bar range. The thinner backers available for these 
three backer positions would be ae M, or O (if 
not on the west) and N or P (if not on the east) 
From the positions of their pairs of clamps, K, L, 
M, or O (clamps toward right) could only have 
been placed behind the meeting joint of nos. 540 4 
541, while N or P (clamps toward left) would have 
been behind the joint of nos. 541 + 542. The cen 
tral backer, which should have been without T 
clamps (behind the long slab no. 540), has not 
been recovered. 

With regard to the thinner backer behind nos. 
540 4 
amination of the west flank that it must have been 
one of the four blocks K, L, M, or O, since only 


three of these can be accommodated on th 


541, it will be shown by independent ex 


west. 
But placing M behind nos. 540 + 541 would be 
absolutely impossible since the distance 0.130 m. 
between the clamps is less than the 0.225 m. actu 
ally preserved on no. 540. The three other candi 
dates K, L, or O may be tested in this position with 
reference to the distance 1.140 m. from the south 
east corner to the right-hand clamp on no. 540 and 
the distances 0.767, 0.854, and ca. 0.90 m. from the 
left joints to the left-hand clamps on each of these 
backers,”® and on the assumption that the resulting 


locations of their left ends corresponded to a sym 


®5 As noted above (note 78), only a slight vestige of the 
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backer 


(where the south arm of backer C is br 


metrical joint near the southwest 


at a maximum distance of 0.155 m. from 
terior corner and so of 0.07 m. from the 
the frieze), yielding intervening backer lengths a 


follows: 
K 1.140 — 0.767 
4.421 


L 1.140 — 0.854 
4-421 — (2 x 0.256) 


— (2 X 0.373) 


O I.140 0.90 
4-421 — (2 X 0.240) 


0.240 Mm. 


3.941 3 X 1.314 m 


It thus appears that, in comparison with the 


known backer lengths 1.315/1.35 an average 


length of 1.225 m. as required by K would be quit 
inadequate (K_ itself being 1.349 m 


long); als 
1.283 m. as required by L would be extremely 
doubtful. Therefore O would be the most suitab! 
backer in the position behind nos. 540 + 541. We 
shall, independently, obtain a corresponding result 
from the west flank, namely, that O is the block 
which would there be the 


most unsuitable and 


consequently the one to be relegated to the south 
end. 


As for the backer 


542, where our choice is limited to N and 


thinner behind nos 


loss of the right-hand clamp on no. 541 and of the 


left-hand clamp on no. 542 deprives us of exa 
»4 


evidence. At first glance, while only one of thes 
could find space on the south, either or both might 
flank 


examination of the east flank, however, will den 


be accommodated on the east Independ 
onstrate that no place can there be found for P 
which in consequence must be placed on the south 
We may, therefore, restore the frieze backer 
the south, with a total length of 4.40 + (2 
4.59 M., as Z (the missing § yutheast corner ) 
O+Y+P4 
backer), with lengths of ca. o 
1.314 + 1.314 + 1.314 4 
the average bac ker length I. 


C (the broken southwest cor 


backer P behind the joint of nos 


0 24 ) 
and the 


be about 1.214 + 


corner of the frieze, two Clar 


therefore, ca. 1 427 ind 1.200 m. from the 
corner. The length of no. 54 


two clamps would have been 
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cy de nce is 
iat the clamp must 


end according to 


rse, that the joint 
hat the average 
greater, but 

rved this feasi 

may be adopted At any rate, the 
flanks are 


behind th 


to be adopted 


rejected from the quite 


south 
restoration 
preserved left-hand clamp on 
| clamp on no. 


§ on the corner 


mentioned that the rear surface of 


trast to that of P (which is roughly 


m, hig. 10), si 


p along the bot 


a careful 


to 0.22 m 
nt resel 

tre flanks 
labs above the flank niches 
west flan} 
rejection N showing a 
made after the 


ve must lude that O was dressed 


vat of the thinner 


inte nded to re ive the stone 
But since O is 


( ted trom the (the 


only pos 


alternative similar 
‘ igh] ul rebate 


setting), 


with the 


preliminary intention of p! icing it on a flank and 


a erred to the south, a transference 


se backers were 
surtaces 


The 


© must have been cut in 


th and i rear 
adytum very 


rough 
blo ks cet 


» ace ommodate 


with the 
the thinner flank 


in order t 


contrasted 


W ith our 


in agreement 


pre pared in ad 


hat K 


uth fri 70. 


and M 
1 behind the and also 
the possibilities 
cl ind N or P 

tion from the 
The 
t K and M 


c west frieze 


Corner 


former ) 
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while either N or P, perhaps both, remain for 
consideration behind the east frieze. 

3chind the north frieze, where again the se 
527 + 


the short arms of backers B and A, respectively 


quence nos. 520 + 525 + 523 is certain, 
0.378 and 0.294 m. in length, overlapped the north 
door lintel (M) by about 0.282 and 0.199 m. Be 
tween them would have remained an interval of 
Ca. 4.59 4.40 
might have been divided into two blocks of 1.959 


0.672 0.482 3.918 m., which 
m., three of 1.206 m. (as on the south), or four of 
0.98 m. These, as shown by the lintel piece M2 
and by the low backer V (broken off with a maxi 
mum length of 0.64 m.), were low blocks only 
0.366 m. high. On the top of the lintel piece M2 
appear not only the large T clamp fastening it to 
the outer lintel on the north face of the pronaos 
cross-wall presumably the third clamp of a series 
of four, estimated to have been ca. 2.845 m. from 
the west end of the lintel—but also a pry cutting 
0.505 m. to the left of the clamp axis and so ca. 
0.14 m. east of the center of the lintel. It would 
sccm, the retore, that the north backers had a cen 
tral joint; and, since lengths of 1.959 m. would 
have been excessive for such low blocks, we may 
infer that there were four, of which the western 


most (V) survives in part. 


SEQUENCE OF THE West Backers AND Frieze SLABS 


When we turn to the problem of the unknown 
sequences on the flanks, and particularly the more 
irregular west flank, the processes of investigation 
become greatly involved. We have identified nos. 
531 + 539 as the first and second slabs at the left, 
and either no. 525 or 530 as the right end slab, in 
the former case no. 530 being the next to the last 
(scheme 1). Thus with scheme I we obtain known 
1.452 4 


10.942 m., 


lengths of 1.346 4 5.154 (four slabs) 4 


1.640 + 1.350 while with scheme II 
the known lengths are 1.346 + 1.452 + 6.501 


(five slabs) +- 1.642 10.942 m. The two cornet 
backers (C, B) and the three thicker backers (G, 
H, I) are all known, as well as four candidates 


(K, M, tor 


tions, K and M at least definitely belonging on the 


the four thinner backer posi 
west flank, one of either L or O (preferably the 
latter) being transferable to the south. 

We may first lay out all the possible combina 


tions of the thicker backers as follows: 


taken only at the 


of the 


In where measurements can be 


heads of th 


cases 


clamps ind not at the crossing joints, one 


must consider the tendency to set the clamps ightly oblique 
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West (south to north) 


ard ath 


G I 
G H 
H I 
H G 
I H 
| G 


At the 
the south frieze for 0.040 m. (top) and extended 


left end, where no. 521 was overlapped by 


m. beyond the joint of backer C, we may 


| 
le junctions with the thinner backers 


M, or O. It 
clamps crossing the backer 
O could have adjoined ( 


the clamp prongs would then turn in the 


test the possib 


to the double L 


is evident that, with 


respect 
joints, 
because 


Same dl 


neither L nor 


rection (rather than opposite directions as re 
quired); but K would be possible from this stand 


the broken M for lack 


However, the clamp on C crosses the joint at 0.2 


point, also of evidence. 
m. behind the lace, 


K, 0.162 m. 


nitely eliminating L and O, though K might be 


as contrasted with 0.25% 


on L, and 0.227 m. on O, agai 


reconciled with little difficulty, and M for lack of 


evidence. As this criterion implies, the distance .) 


trom the faces ol the bac kers to the point at whi h 


the two halves of a clamp cross the joint must be 


dentical,°® inasmuch as the backer faces, with 


top, 


their very careful broad anathyrosis frames at 


bottom, and both vertical edges (corresponding 


to the similar but narrower anathyrosis frames on 


slabs), must have been in 


the 


the backs of the CZ 


perfect alignment since frieze slabs always 


ove rlay ped the ba ker joints with their upper and 


lower anathyroses in contact. Furthermore, the 


ht-hand clamp on no. 531, being 0.249 m. from 


ight joint and so only 0.9096 0.249 
would disagree with o 

on K, m 

on M, and ca. 


between the 


on L, ca. 1 24 0.410 


0.90 m. on O. Finally, the « 


clamp cuttings 


1] 
249 m. actually preserved on no 
531. Thus all four of the thinner backers are elimi 


nated from this second position, L and O for three 


reasons, M for two, and K for one. These four b 
ers, therefore, are limited to three position: 


sixth, and eighth from the south), 


} 
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B 
C B 
( B 
( B 
( . B 
B 
7 
ta 
of 0.120 m, oon M is 
so that one of 
face than the forward-turned prong (cf 409) 
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them, either L or preferably O, must be 1 siuons Of 


to the south frieze. hth posi 


At the right corner of the we ink, wher lat (preterably O) 


or the other of slabs nos. 525 or 


B, 


vossible 


bined with the corner backer 
the resulting conditions. No. 
(scheme 1) would extend 1.2 
frieze ‘ he top), so that its 
0.195 om the joint W be 
the north frieze. Behind it, in any 
be placed backer M, on which tl 
m. be tw n the clamps W uld a: 
on no. 5 
here, witl its right hand 
left-hand clamp on no. 525, 
would be 0.195 + 0.275 
end of no. 525, thus lo« ating 


1.250 0.880 m. trom the 


and so conflicting with the west art 
which even in its broken condition has 
1.15 m. from the internal corner. The on 
dates for the eighth position in scheme I w 
L or O, on which the right-hand clam 
right ends are broken off. 
On the other hand, if no. 52 

slab (scheme II), extending 1. 
from the north frieze, its left-ha 
0.19 and 0.29 m. from the joint wou 
1.455 m. from the north frieze. Again it 
impossible to place backer M, with o 1 
between the clamps, behi 
where the distance W 
however, ad) sting 
gap in which a clamp on 

from the left « 
m. from the joint b 
is on 0.307 mM., the 
0.19/0.25 
end of no 
oO f 


measu! 

he m 

would 

tion, 

fourth o1 
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\ 
ve m no. $20 
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frieze, or ca. 1.175/1.265 m. from the int ~~ 
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I, with no at tn right m 
i (with K in tne ) { { 
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less direct method which may serve to simplify 
the process.”’ 

On the tops of the backers are dowel holes and 
pry cuttings intended for setting and fastening the 


cornice blocks. In such a course, the corner cornice 


blocks at north and/or south would normally have 


been set first, the work then proceeding inward 
consistently from one or both corners along the 
flanks. Thus the work might have proceeded in both 
directions until at the meeting point more or less to 
ward the center a last-laid cornice block was in 
serted without dowels. West flank cornice blocks 
north of this last-laid block would have been dow 
eled at their left joints, those south of the last-laid 
block at their right joints, and vice versa for the 
east flank. 

Of the backers certainly assigned to the west 
flank, G shows that the cornice above was doweled 
at the right so that it must have been south of the 
last-laid cornice, while H requires above it a cor 
nice block doweled at the left and so north of the 
last-laid cornice. On I the portion of the top which 
must have contained the dowel is broken off, but 
a pry cutting remains at the left, suggesting that (as 
on H) the cornice block above was doweled at the 
left. Thus the sequences of the thicker intermediate 
backers on the west are now reduced from six to 
two, G H I or GI H. Again, among the thinner 
backers of which three must be assigned to the 
west flank, all four (K, L, M, O) show that th 
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the south, across the joint between G and its im- 
mediate neighbor toward the north. 

These two sequences of the thicker backers, as 
ombined with the four sequences of thinner back 
ers possible in scheme I, would theoretically yield 
eight possible sequences for the -west flank as a 
whole. Or, as combined with the eight sequences 
of thinner backers possible in scheme II, they 
would theoretically yield sixteen possible sequences 
for the west flank. But it must also be noted that 
it would be impossible to combine G + K or I + 
K, not only because of the clamp prongs which 
would then be turned both in the same direction, 
but also because of discrepancies in the distances 
from the face (0.223 vs. 0.258 m. and 0.173 vs. 0.258 
m., respectively). Other instances wherein the prong 
directions would be satisfactory but with discrepan 
andI +O 
(0.223 vs. 0.162 m. and 0.173 vs. 0.227 m., respec 


tively). Possible combinations with respect to both 


cies in the distances occur with G + L 


prong directions and distances occur with G + O, 
I+L,K+H,K+1,M+H,and M + I; 
in view of the absence of evidence we may also con 
sider G + M, H + K, H L,H + M,H + O, 
I+ M,L+ H,L+1,0O + H, and O + I. Elimi 
nating sequences wherein the definitely impossible 
pairing of G + K,G + L,I + K, or 1 + O would 


have been required, there remain only one com 


and 


plete sequence in scheme I and three in scheme I], 


as follows: 


West (south to north), no. 525 at right 


ard 4th 
(1) y i G M 


sth 6th gth 


H K B 


I]. West (south to north), no. 530 at right 


(2) ; G M 
@) G O 
(4) , G M 
cornice blocks above were doweled at their left 
joints; therefore K, M, and either L or O must 
be placed north of the last-laid cornice and in con 
sequence north of G. Thus all the evidence agrees 
in demonstrating that G could only have occu 
pied the third position from the south, with two 
alternative sequences of the thicker backers, and 
that the last-laid cornice block was the third from 


The principle o limination 


dowels 


with respect to the 
horten the exp. 


ba ker 


is applied at this stage in order to 


instead of applying it here, all the 


equence 


H K I 
I M H K 
I L H K 


Wi may M, the most di 


tinctive because of the clamp cuttings only 0.130 Mm. 


first examine backer 


apart, definitely assigned to the west flank in the 
fourth (1-2, 4) or sixth position (3). Since neither 
clamp could have been less than 0.015 m. from a 
slab joint for structural reasons, we may note that 
the only available slabs showing right-hand clamps 


less than 0.130 — 0.015 0.115 m. from the joint 


were f ned for detailed examination, th 


tions with respect to the frieze slabs would 


t um c t, a hown by actual test 


B 
B 
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are nos. 521 (unknown), 526 (0.030 m.), were the | ung DACKC! M), the pre 
m.), 532 (0.106 m.), and 533 (0.096 m.), requiring } right-hand clam} Ia from the right 
f must hav rt ynded to the left-hand 
complementary distances which are respectively un 
the two s sin nt of M (nos 
O 025 02 the left 
(NOWN, 0.090, 0.025, 0.024, and 0.034 m. at the s clamp on G and 
ends of the following slabs. Conversely, the only 4 on th ce | s in front of 
available slabs showing left-hand clamps less engths of 


0.115 m. trom the joint are nos. 522 (0.027 m.), 52 I, the tert end acn as Lollows 


(0.105 m.), 532 (0.090 m.), and perhaps 534 ( 45) 
a.” Thus the possible combinations before 
in either position on the west flank, with the clamy 12 -++ 0.590) 


0.130 m. apart (eliminating four, 521 + 532 


522, 52 
534, 526 + 532, and 526 + 534 because on the wes 949) 
flank an Amazon slab could never have been at 


right of a Centaur slab), would be only th the pre 


lowing five: nos. 521 + 522 (unknown), 


{ ‘ t equired by 
526 (unknown), 529 «2 req 


id 
(0.12 pas 33 4 ).123 m.). But since, 


cording to our previous calculations, no Amazon 


slab could have appeared on the west flank as far 


north as the third or fifth from the left,°* we m: 


la son 
532 22 
‘ ( ‘ nn to tiv third 
+ 522), leaving for consideration only three, 


, » th ght of ould only 
which two are included merely because of lack of 


eliminate two additional pairs (nos 


f the t her thicker backers, H 
evidence. These three pairs of slabs would have th 

> cy ma hye shown 
following relations to backer M as shown by tl ‘ 


fitting of the clamps 


oimnt, 
1.260 — (0.027 4 0.285 ) 
/ 


mm ad t he nt-l imp on 
of M ect r} vo ly ror > 


2.586 1 


(0.026 0.255 ) 0.946 m 


Among t four surv 
listed above, the backer 
have been one of two tl er backers 
or I (2). Of these, we may continue 
G M 


21 
+ M (2), t ns 
It er ving icker (M -+- H), its pre 
21- 2 1 9% ry ext f ) 940 m., 
t extel t the ri t ol 
1.2 (0.105 0.255) 0.3890 m. to tl 
the right 
of M 6y 42 OF 
22 1.226 - 1.26 te om at distan 802/o.804 
of M H 
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{ co M HH ly (4) tor con 
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A most important consequence of this examina 
tion is that, with the elimination of the first se 
quence (1), we have also eliminated scheme I, so 
far as the actual setting is concerned, proving that 
no. 530 must have been the right end slab and that 
the frieze was erected in accordance with scheme II. 
Furthermore, we have definitely eliminated backer 
O from the west frieze, so that it must be relegated 
to the south where it is in most satisfactory agree 
ment with the conditions. 

Our previous examination of the corner backers 
and of the resulting general arrangement has sug 
gested that the Centaur slab no. 524 was employed 
as the left end slab on the east flank, and that the 
Amazon slab no. 539 was placed on the west flank 
as the second slab. Consequently no. 524 would not 
be a candidate for any position on the west, while 
no. 539 would assume a position between no. 531 
and nos. 521 or 529. Here the backer Y behind no. 
529 has not been re overed, and the left-hand clamp 
on backer G, to which the right-hand clamp on no. 
529 should have been adjusted, is broken away. But 
on the assumption that no. 539 was actually the 
second slab, we may determine the length of the 
missing backer Y by adding the known projection 
of no. §31 beyond C (0.966 m.), the length of no. 
539 (1.452 m.), and the distance from the joint to 
the left-hand clamp on no, 521 (0.170 m.) or no. 
529 (0.149 m.), thus obtaining 2.588 m. (with no. 
521) or 2.567 m. (with no. 529), from which we 
subtract the distance from the left joint of backer 
G to its right-hand clamp (1.206 m.). Thus the in 
terval remaining for Y would be either 1.382 m. 


ist 2nd 


C 


ard 
G 


4th 
(4) M 
aa 539 
539 
539 
539 
539 


522 
522 
526 


22 


522 


ab 
ba 
ca 
cb 


(with no. 521) or 1.261 m. (with no. 529), both 
being satisfactory. If the second Amazon slab were 
shorter, even that next in length, no. 536 (1.393 m.), 
which would be possible only if no. 521 were at 


the left end of the east flank, yielding a rather sens: 


west fl ink 
flank 


future, since 


slabs on the 
slabs 
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dure adopt n 


Amazon (except nos and §39) or 
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retent of other com 
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less composition,’” the length of backer Y would 


be at least 0.059 m. less and so 1.323 or 1.302 m., 
respectively. We may, therefore, accept our previous 
conclusion that no. 539 was the second slab, ex 
cluding no. 524 from the west flank. 

Another backer definitely from the west flank 
and now definitely assigned to the eighth position 
in sequence 4 is K, again showing a pair of T 


as 


clamps, but in this case so far apart (0.307 


to be less distinctive, in fact admitting as many as 
thirty-nine pairs of slabs excluding those already 
assigned to the end friezes (nos. 520 + 527 + 528 
+ 523, 540 + 541 + 542) and to the south ex 
tremities of the flank friezes (nos. 531, 537). Since, 
however, between nos. 522 or 526 as the fourth 
slab and no. 530 as the eighth we can be concerned 
only with Centaur slabs, with no 520 itself as the 
second slab of the pair, the number of possible 
pairs before K is reduced to three: nos. 521 + 520 
(at least 0.215 m.), 526 + 530 (at least 0.22 m.), 
and 529 + 520 (at least 0.295 m.). Avoiding dupli 
cation, moreover, it is evident that among the fore 
going three partial slab sequences the pairs which 
could fit in front of K would be the following 


(4a) could receive either nos. 526 + 530 or 529 


(4b) 


(4c) could receive either nos. 521 + 


) 


could receive only nos. 529 + 


cof 
520 


530 


Including these interpolations, and also including 
no. 539 as the second slab, the three partial se 


quences would now be increased to five 


5th 6th 
I L 


ath 8th 


H K 


gth 


In front of the consecutive group of three back 
ersM-+ 14 


double-L clamps at both of the intervening joints, 


L, with satisfactory junctions of the 


we have identified the fourth slab as no. 


=22 or 526, 


extending respectively 0.945/0.946 or 


extent. while 


leading to their 
as actually tested in the earlier forms of 
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the right of M. The T clamps on backer I are mis th tisfactory dir and composition, be 
ing; but the right-hand clamp on the fifth slab fitting terminal mazonomachy. 


must have coincided with the left hand clam} sul aL tive ) h cond nd tl ird slabs, 


viving on backer L, 1.35 + 0.854 2.204 m. b (4 t- (aca, cb), the 


yond M, and so 2.2 14 — 0.945/ 0.946 ask latter proposed ( and here retained, 
m. beyond no. 522 or 2.2 4 — 0.590 1.2 n. | ag ( 1 | el physi difhculties. For 


) 


yond no. 526. Among the Centaur slabs available f ven W latter, the protrusion of . in 


the fifth position in these various sequences th nd hip a lef lg no. §29, 


distances from the left joints to the right-han DeINs 2n tom and entirely 
clamps are 1.118 m. (no. 522), 1.140 m. (no , free { the | groul ld have overlapped 
1.221 m. (no. 529), 1.252 m. (no. 526), and : lank e of h oht edge of no. 
1.27 m. (no, §21, 1.285 — 0.015/0.20 m.). It is ev fo npos however, the fact that no. 
dent that no possible fifth slab could fit the 1 »1 shows a Centa at tl , as ing a figure 
quirement of 1.314 m. at the right of no. 52¢ Mu v h uld hav 1¢ preceding slab, 
eliminating sequence 4ba), and that only nos. 521 v 1 mal sensel as th inning of the 
or 526 could fit the requirement of 1.258/1.259 m y following thus we are lim 
at the right of no. 522. Interpolating these alters 

tive candidates for the fifth slab, but ag avoid rna s for hird and fourth 

ing duplications, it is evident that sequence 4 n 1 + 522 (4 rr 529 + 522 (4ca, cb), the 
must also be eliminated because it could receiv ormer (as coml 1 by , Murray, and 
neither of the candidates for the fifth slab, thu ith) would be possible inas h as the protrud 
leaving only three sequences, which may now b hield a e righ ds ( »1 would be 
completed by inserting no. 525 as the only remai: lower than the protruding it the left edge of 
ing candidate for the sixth slab (the other Centau 0. §22, both being > from the ound, But 
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Five of the eight slabs are now positively identified, on nt tl ne ith no 9 + §22, 
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(no. 522), the sixth (no. 525), and the eighth (no 
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spect to known clamp measurements, thou t n wit t | ISO! I I m. in the 
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A most important consequence of this examina 
tion is that, with the elimination of the first se 
quence (1), we have also eliminated scheme I, so 
far as the actual setting is concerned, proving that 
no. 530 must have been the right end slab and that 
the frieze was erected in accordance with scheme II. 
Furthermore, we have definitely eliminated backer 
O from the west frieze, so that it must be relegated 
to the south where it is in most satisfactory agree 
ment with the conditions. 

Our previous examination of the corner backers 
and of the resulting general arrangement has sug 
gested that the Centaur slab no. 524 was employed 
as the left end slab on the east flank, and that the 
Amazon slab no. 5329 was placed on the west flank 
as the second slab. Consequently no. 524 would not 
be a candidate for any position on the west, while 
no. 539 would assume a position between no. 531 
and nos. 521 or 529. Here the backer Y behind no. 
539 has not been recovered, and the left-hand clamp 
on backer G, to which the right-hand clamp on no. 
539 should have been adjusted, is broken away. But 
on the assumption that no. 539 was actually the 
second slab, we may determine the length of the 
missing backer Y by adding the known projection 
of no. §31 beyond C (0.966 m.), the length of no. 
539 (1.452 m.), and the distance from the joint to 
the left-hand clamp on no. 521 (0.170 m.) or no. 
529 (0.149 m.), thus obtaining 2.588 m. (with no. 
521) or 2.567 m. (with no. 529), from which we 
subtract the distance from the left joint of backer 
G to its right-hand clamp (1.206 m.). Thus the in 
terval remaining for Y would be either 1.282 m. 
ard 4th 
(4) G 

aa 539 

ab 529 

ba 529 

Ca 2 529 

cb 539 
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100 


less composition,'’®”® the length of backer Y would 


be at least 0.059 m. less and so 1.323 or 1 


.302 m., 
respectively. We may, therefore, accept our previous 
conclusion that no. 539 was the second slab, ex 
cluding no. 524 from the west flank. 

Another backer definitely from the west flank 
and now definitely assigned to the eighth position 
in sequence 4 is K, again showing a pair of T 
clamps, but in this case so far apart (0.307 m.) as 
to be less distinctive, in fact admitting as many as 
thirty-nine pairs of slabs excluding those already 
+ 527 4 


assigned to the end friezes (nos. 520 528 


/ 
+ 523, 540 + 541 + 542) and to the south ex 


Since, 


however, between nos. 522 or 526 as the fourth 


tremities of the flank friezes (nos. 531, 527). 


slab and no. 530 as the eighth we can be concerned 
only with Centaur slabs, with no 530 itself as the 


second slab of the pair, the number of possible 
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pairs before K is reduced to three: nos. 521 


(at least 0.215 m.), 526 + 520 (at least 0.22 m.), 


and 529 + 530 (at least 0.295 m.). Avoiding dupli 
cation, moreover, it 1s evident that among the fore 
going three partial slab sequences the pairs which 


could fit in front of K would be the following 


(4a) could receive either nos. 526 + 520 or 529 + 
520 
(4b) could receive only nos. 529 + 530 
(4c) could receive either nos. 521 + 
530 


Including these interpolations, and also including 


no. 
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it is actually corroborated by the dressing of the 
joints. At the right edge of no. 529 the Centaur’s 
left foreleg protrudes at most 0.012 m. just at the 
fetlock, 0.08 m. above the bottom, the bevel behind 
it dying away below at 0.01 m. and above at 0.175 
m. above the bottom; the knee is at the height of 
0.16 m. above the bottom. Again, the raised right 
foreleg has the knee sharply protruding to the ex 
tent of 0.010 m. at a height of 0.265 m. above the 
bottom, receding to the joint line at a distance of 
0.205 m. above the bottom. At the left edge of no. 
522 a Centaur’s knee comes up to the joint line at 
0.15/0.18 m. above the bottom and so between 
the two protrusions at the right edge of no. 529; 
thus there is no actual conflict. Above and below 
this knee the background of no. 522 is either blank 
or carved in low relief, the receding lower leg clear 
ing the bevel behind the protruding left foreleg of 
no. 529. The junction is facilitated by the fact that, 
when the upper and lower edges of the two slabs 
are placed in alignment, the more convex back 
ground of no. 529 would be in advance of the flat- 
ter background at the left edge of no. 522. Further 
more, the left edge of no. 522 is roughly dressed 
back for a depth of 0.004 m: to a height of 0.175 m. 
above the bottom, to accommodate the protruding 
left foreleg of no. 529; and above this point the left 
edge of no, 522 is roughly hacked to fit the upper 
protrusion of the Centaur’s right foreleg of no. 529. 
This juxtaposition raises the combination of nos. 


529 4 


522 from a questionable possibility (as it 
had seemed while they were separated in the Mu- 
seum by six intervening slabs), though demanded 
by a lengthy process of elimination, to a positive 
certainty, thus limiting us to sequence 4ca or 4cb. 

As for the two possibilities for the fourth and 
521 (4cb) or 522 + 526 
(4ab, ca), the first had been proposed by me in 


fifth slabs, nos. 522 + 


1931, the second by Cockerell. Among these two 
there are no physical conflicts. On the other hand, 
with nos. 522 + 526, the protrusion of 0.004 m. in 
the Centaur’s amputated tail at the left edge of no. 
526, at 0.235/0.275 m. above the bottom, the back 
ground curving out with it, would have required 
a bevel at the right edge of no. 522; and this in fact 
exists, particularly between 0.23 and 0.26 m. above 
the bottom, tapering off at 0.32 m. above, forming 
almost conclusive evidence of the junction of nos. 
522 + 526. Thus we may prefer the sequence nos. 
522 + 526 (4ab, ca), with possible consideration 
also of nos. 522 + 521 (4cb). 

Again with respect to the two possibilities for 
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the fifth and sixth slabs, nos. 521 + 525 (4cb) or 


526 + 525 (4ab, ca), of which neither pair has 
been previously suggested, neither would present 
physical conflicts. Either the protrusion of 0.007 m. 
in the Lapith’s shield at the right edge of no. 521, 
at 0.15/0.22 m. above the bottom, or the protrusion 
of 0.002 m. in the Centaur’s shoulder at the right 
edge of no. 526, at 0.26/0.30 m. above the bottom, 
both free from the background, would be lower 
than the Lapith’s hand at the left edge of no. 525. 

Among the three possibilities for the sixth and 
seventh slabs, nos. 525 + 521 (4ca), 525 + 526 
(4cb), or 525 + 529 (4ab), only the pairing of nos, 
525 + 526 has been previously suggested by Mur- 
ray and Smith. This, however, would be quite 
unsatisfactory, since the protrusion of 0.004 m. in 
the Centaur’s amputated tail at the left edge of no. 
526, 0.235/0.275 m. above the bottom, the back 
ground curving out with it, would require a com- 
pensating bevel at the right edge of no. 525, where 
no such bevel exists, thus eliminating sequence 
would 


scb. In the case of nos. 525 + s21 there 


) 


be no conflict; and also with nos. 525 4 
) ) 


529 the 
protrusion of 0.006 m. in the Lapith’s arm and hip 
at the left edge of no. 529, at 0.20/0.52 m. above 
the bottom and entirely free from the background, 


could have overlapped the right edge of no. 525. 


Of the three possibilities for the seventh and 


Cit hth 


( 4 b), or 529 


slabs, nos. 521 + 530 (4ca), 20 -- §20 
530 (4ab), the second had been 
proposed by me in 1931, and the third had been 
suggested by Cockerell, Murray, and Smith. Any 
one of these, to be sure, would be physically pos 
sible. For the protrusion of 0.007 m. in the Lapith’s 
shield at the right joint of no. 521, 0.1 
above the bottom, or that of 0.002 m. > Cen 
taur’s shoulder at the right joint of no. 526, 0.26 
0.20 Mm, above the bottom, both entirely fre from 
the bac kground, could have overlapped the missing 
lower half of the left edge of no. 530. And even 
the protrusions up to 0.012 m. in the Centaur’s 
forelegs at the right joint of no. 529, at 0.01 
and 0.205/0.265 m. above the bottom, t 
ground beveled behind them in such a 
require a compensating bevel at the left edge of 
no. 520, is not to be rejected in view of the un 
known conditions on the missing lower portion 
of the left edge of no. 530. 

Summarizing and combining these results of the 
examination of the joints, it now appears that se 
quence 4ab is to be rejected because of the com 


position of nos. 539 + 521, even though it contains 
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the apparently positive connection of nos. 522 


6. And sequence 4cb is also.to be rejected because 


of the apparently impossible junction of nos. 525 


526, even though it contains the positive junction 
of nos. 529 + 522. Thus we are left with only on¢ 
sequence, 4ca, which encounters no difficulties at 
any of the joints and at the same time contains two 
positive connections, nos. 529 +- 522 and 522 -+- 526. 

The sole surviving sequence (4ca), therefore, 
presents the slabs in the following order from left 
to right: nos. 531 539 + 529 + 522 + 526 + 525 
+ 521 + 530. This differs from my published a: 
rangement of 1922 the rig 


only in il hand halt, 


where the former sequence of nos. 521 + 52 
530 + 525 is now altered by thrusting no. 521 
places and no. 530 one place toward the rig 


and 


compensated by thrusting no. 525 two places 
no. 526 one place toward the left. In the new order, 


the first four slabs (nos. 531 + 529 + 529 + 522) 


remain as in my previous arrangement, and tl 
only combination otherwise previously suggested is 
Cockerell’s pair nos. 522 + 526. 

We have still to examine the conditions at the 
northwest corner, where the elimination of backer 
sequence I ot system | (bec ause ot the IMposs bil 


ity of combining M + H), has led to the surprising 
result that slab no. 530, so clearly indicated by the 
architrave dowels as the second slab from the right 
end, was actually set as the right corner slab itself. 
It is a question, therefore, of the feasibility of join 


ing nos. 530 + 520 at right angles at the northwest 
corner. This, not previously suggested, had been 
rejected by me in 1931, partly because of the above 
mentioned evidence from the architrave dowels as 
to the position of no. 530, and also because of an 
apparent collision between the Centaur’s body at 
the left edge of no. 520, at least as the sculptor 
carved it, and the woman’s drapery at the right 
edge of no. 530. When, however, the new evidence 
of 1937 as to the sequence of the frieze backers 
necessitated certain transpositions on the west flank, 
and particularly the elimination of all slab sequences 
which would have placed no. 530 in the second 
position from the right, it became possible in 1939 
through Ashmole’s kindness actually to place these 


102 For the probable reason see p. 445 
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right angles to each oth 
eared that, while the female 
uncomfortably 

viewpoint ol design, yet 


a possible one. The 


1S a dis 


top ind 


whi h ou 


ng to 
only because 


ter res 


toration, ght rather to 


ved forward in 


conformity with the hol 


did it seemingly leave 
at the corner. Conversely, the 
no. 520 is broken away for a 
the bott m, so that the 
laster background failed to cle 
20 the left edge is 


bottom, 


se the gap. 
hacked for 0.105 
whe re there should have 
suggestion olf 


Centaurs missing 


ind the lower rig orner of no 


ind beveled 


object al < yics, the 


§ 20 18 
allow for some 


two slabs 


hly mitered 


to hit toget! Likewise the 


Centaur at the left edge of no. 


tor muitering; and the 


oman on no. 520 seems to correspond 


lrapery of the woman at the right 


tly where it would have come 


words, the corner combina 


520 “t 52 seems to be as ured, the poor 
on resulting from the fact that the long 


was shifted during erection from the 


position, as originally located according to 


trave dowel , to the cornet 


We may now, as a final test, check the spacing 


cker joints for the purpose ot 


the lengths of the individual backers are 


ascertaining 


iose agreement with the normal 


1.342 m. In the following table, 
ba ker lengt! irc 
d 


rm isured both indi 
umulatively (for convenience of com 


een the corners of the 


frieze rather 
the backers 
the 


interior corners of 


themselves), appears that, with northwest 


corner restored with a length of 1.165 m. 


to bal. nce seven inte rmediate hac kers range 


( 79 M., averaging 1.2425 m 


\ 
I ther trom th 
| the 
as if to 
knce of the 
— 
eve th 
(he archi 


W. B 
Frieze 


cumulativ - 


0.226 0.226 m. 
0.249 
1. 346 
O15 


I O97 


1.346 
1.490 


2.66% 
2.79 


2.947 


0.1 40 
1.452 
0.149 


0.105 
1.326 


4.019 
4-124 
0.027 4.15! 
0.142 5-242 
5-304 
5-499 


1.260 
0.105 
0.020 6.037 
6.667 


6.562 


1.283 


0.195 


0.207 
1.347 


0.170 


7-807 
8.014 
8.154 
0.015 


0.20 m. 9.099 9.254 m. 


1.255 m. 9.299 m. 
0.19/0.39 m. 9.459/9.68g m. 
0.623 m. 10.314 


10.942 m. 


10.599 Mm. 
30 1.043 mM. 
East Backers AND Frieze SLass 


SEQUENCE OF THE 


The east frieze, as composed on the basis of our 
previous evidence, included the following slabs 
nos. §24 + (532 + 533 + 534 1 535 530 
538) + 537, with a total length of 10.942 m. at the 
top (besides 0.009 m. of no. 537 concealed in the 
rebate at the southeast corner ). It is now a question 
of determining the sequence of the SIX intermedi 
ate slabs, for which it is again necessary to resort 
to the backers, of which, apart from the corner 
backers A at the northeast and the missing south 
east corner block (Z), we have identified two of 
the three heavier backers (E, F, that missing desig 
nated as X) and either one or two of the four thin 
ner backers (N, P, the missing backers designated 


as Y). 
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Backers 


cumulative 


Ca. 5.423 


Ca. 9.QIQgO 


Ca. 9.497 


ca. 9.772 


I¢ Q4 


As on the west flank, there could be six theoreti 


} | 
al transpositions of the two known thicker back 
ers. 


(north to south) 


5th oth 


I X 
X F 
X 
X 
I F 
I 


retains on the top 


Of these thicker backers only E 
both the dowel hole and pry cutting for the cornice 


block above, their relative positions showing that 


the latter was doweled at the right and conse- 


) 
0.300 m. 0.350 m. 
53! 
m. 
1.741 m. 1.361 m. Y 
/ 
m. m. 
539 m. m. 
m. 2.947 m. 
3.059 m. 1.315 m. G 
m. 4.019 m. 
529 m. 
m. 4.151 m. 
4.438 m. 1.379 m. M 
m. 
522 m. 
m. 
.783 m. 1.45 m. I 
m. 6.037 m. 
526 m. 
7.092 m. 1.209 m. L 
m. 7.807 m. 
525 m 
m. 
1.331 m. H 
521 
™. 
1.349 m. K 
5 m2 m. ca. 1.170 m. B 
East 
st oth 
A Z 
A E Z 
A F Z 
A F Z 
A X Z 
A X Z 
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quently must hay north 

cornice; it is very improbable, the: 

would have been as far south as the 

position. The other thicker backer F 

cutting, unusually far toward the right 

ond pry cutting on E) but with no trace of a di 
hole near it. 

There is, moreover, another criterion which 
would not have been applicable to the irregular 
frieze jointing of the west flank, but is very usef 
in connection with the fairly regular frieze jointing 
on the east. This is the tendency of the fi 
to lie south of the backer joints by 
amounts as one proceeds from north 
theoreti ally as follows: 

0.255 
On E 


and 0.449 m. from the north end (mean 0.2 


), , 0.280, 0.306, 0.33 


the two clamps are about < 


while on F the surviving right-hand clam, 
is 0.860 m. from the south end and so about 1.24 
0.860 0.48 m. from the missing north end. Sin 
the average clamp interval on the backers is 0.29 Mm 
(0.130 m. on M, 0.227 m. on P, 0.307 m. on K, 
0.379 m. on E, and 0.403 m. on N), we mig! 
that the two clamps on F were about 0.19 
m.) from the missing nor 
end. The difference of about 0.335 0.26 
0.075 m., as well as the mean distances from the 
north ends, 0.260 and ca. 0.225 m., suggest that 
these two backers were in the fifth (E) and 
enth (F) positiol 
m.); although the exact difference is hyp 
ve may at least infer that E was north of ] 
agreement with the cornice dowel which 
that E would hardly have been as far south 
seventh position (i.¢c., south of F). We may, the 
fore, eliminate the three sequences which we 
locate E south of F, and particularly in the 
position, leaving only three reasonable sequ 
E F X, E X F, or X E F. Thus E could hav 
in the third position (twice) or in the fifth (on 
and F in the fifth position (once) or in th 
(twice). 
For the thinner backers N and/or 
these being assignable to the south f 
would be four theoretical positions 
neither of these could have been in the 
tion adjoining A, because of the discrepant dir 
tions of the clamp prongs (both of them turned 


the same direction) an 
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205 and 


iuon must 


missing thinner 


d to the three 


sequences: 


uth) 


nt 


Sth 


backers might 
sequences 


sequences, 


double-L clamps 


to be noted that, although 


d 


P would be 


airectuuons, as 


nd P + F be 


clamp evidence, neverthe 


been 


fth 
hith po 


tion 


) 


235 m.) 
of the 
In conse 

sequences it 


to the south 


n on the east flank being taken 


the left half 
nice in the 
which should 
n farther to 

) P, th 
been 
east flank, 

In 

f E, even if 


Thus in two 


uld be nece: 


Y. The left 
lence of this 
wmivguous 


rion of the 


end (mean 


ind o 54 m 


the 


i » 22 
1 N and P), th | POS at 
upied by one of the 
Dp 
2nd ith 6th = 
y N P y 
y N y 
N P 
N 
Y Y N 
| six seq ’ ft 
vv wever, W mpare tin 
1S 
N, I P, N, and | 
vith 1 (tothe po 
the loss of the 
ve must le | P | 
nd F + P ( \ 
d int distances from t ta 
q 1 twelve of the eighteen 
would br t cgac 
ker ¥ 
4 
iin tne tn ne } 
na ed t must ha 
‘ 
1 at th f that P t 
th t t eon N be 
also because of t those P b 
See p. 42¢ 
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from the north end (mean 0.240 m.), implying 
practically identical positions, corresponding closely 
to the theoretical 0.255 m. estimated for the fourth 
position. According to this evidence, neither could 
have been south of both backers E and F, certainly 
at least not in the eighth position, though the sixth 
position might be tentatively considered if F were 
in the seventh. Thus, in twelve of the eighteen se 
quences (including four of those previously so 
treated) it would be necessary to shift either N or 
P to the south frieze. 

Correlating these results, it appears that there 
are five sequences wherein, for one reason or an 
other, both of the backers N and P would be rele 
gated to the south frieze, which of course is an im 
possibility. Eliminating these five, there remain 
thirteen possible sequences, of which five would 
be duplic ations, thus leaving eight tor considera 
tion: 
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the available slabs (excluding nos. 524 and 537 at 
the left and right ends) shows that this interval 
could be filled only by nos. 538 + 535, on which 
the clamps would have been 0.172 + 0.208 0.380 


m. apart. Similarly, experiment with the thinner 


backer N, on which the T clamps are 0.403 m. 


) 


apart, shows that this interval could be filled only 


by nos. 534 + 535 (0.199 + 0.208 0.407 m.) 


this however being impossible because no. 535 is 
required as the second slab in front of E — or by 


nos. 534 + 535 (0.199 4 398 m.). There 


plac e N in 


the eighth position from the north, adjoining the 


0.199 0. 


are only two alternatives, one being to 


missing southeast corner backer Z and thus behind 
no. 537 (of which the left-hand clamp is broken 
away); but such a combination would not only be 
very unlikely, the left end of N then being 1.40 
1.655 m. from the south frieze’®® 


or 9.255/9.54 m. 


from the north frieze, as contrasted with the the 


East (north to south) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Among these, it is apparent that in six sequences 
(1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8) backer P is relegated to the south 
frieze and replaced by Y, while in one other (5) 
it is backer N that is relegated to the south frieze 
and replaced by Y; only in one sequence (3) could 
both N and P appear simultaneously on the east 
flank."’”’ Among the east flank sequences, there- 
fore, P could have appeared only in the sixth posi 
tion (twice), while N could have appeared either 
in the fourth position (four times) or in the sixth 
(three times). 

Examining first the thicker backer E, showing 
a pair of T clamps 0.379 m. apart, experiment with 


105 If in sequence 3 the backer P should be relegated to the 


south frieze, 3 would duplicate 4; or if in sequence 3 the 
backer N should be relegated to the south frieze, 3 would dupli 
cate § 

196 The right-hand clamp on N would then have been within 
a break which begins 0.12 m 537, 
but no more than 0.375 m. from the left end because the left 


hand clamp on N must have fitted the preceding slab; thus 


from the left end of no 


x 


y 
y 
y 
y 


oretical joint location ca. 9.229 m. from the north 
from the 


eighth position on other grounds. The other 


frieze), but we have also excluded N 
alter 
native would be to place N behind slabs nos. 541 
r 542 of the south frieze, where the clamps are 
missing; but this position, as will be shown, must 
be reserved for backer P. We therefore place N im 
mediately to the left of E on the east flank, thus 
obtaining a sequence of two backers, N + E 

1.368 + 1.340 and of three slabs 
nos. §34 + 538 + §35 = 1.338 + 1.365 + 1.391 

4.094 m. The sequence of nos. 534 + 538 demon 


107 
2.708 m.,”° 


strates that the socket at the right edge of no. 534 


1.331 0.955/1.21 m. for the distance of the 
right-hand clamp, 0.955/1.21 + 0.445 == 1.40/1.655 m. for 
the distance of the north end of N, from the south frieze 


— 0.12/0.375 


107 That is, N projects 0.045 + 0.199 = north 
538, while E overlaps 0.07 + 0.171 
no. 538; thus 0.244 + 1.365 


ing the length of N as restored. 


0.244 


of no 0.241 m. of 


— 0.241 = 1.368 m., this be 


| 
ist 2nd rd sth sth 6th ath Sth gth 
A Y E N F Y X Z 
A Y FE Y F N X Z 
A Y N P Z 
A Y EF N X Y F Z 
A rf E Y X P I Z 
A Y z X N F Z 
A N E Y 
A Y Y E N F Z 
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has no other meaning than that of mending a fault 
in the marble, as we have already interpreted it 
Testing backers N + E in the only two available 
locations, the fourth-to-fifth and the sixth-to-sev 
enth positions (since N could not have occupied 
A), the left end of N would 
theoretically have been ca. 3.849 or 6.533 m. from 


the second, adjoining 


the north frieze. Since the left end of no. 534 
0.045 


tended 0.118 1.094 m. north of 
N, its distance from the north frieze 


1021 
would have 
been either ca. 3.849 — 1.094 
1.094 5-439 m.; 
524, there would remain either ca. 1.382 m. for one 


55 m. or Ca 


subtracting 1.373 m. { 


slab or ca. 4.066 m. for three. Conversely, th 
tance of the right end of E would theoretically 
been ca. 6.533 or 9.217 m. from the north f 
from the south fri 


Ca. 4.409 Or 1.725 m. 


distance of the right end of no. 535, proj 
m. south of E, would then have been eith 

ca. 4.409 — 0.292 4.117 M. Or Ca. 1.725 — 0.292 
1.433 m. from the south frieze; and, subtracting 
1.231 m. for no. 537, there would remain either 
ca. 2.786 m. for two slabs or a gap of ca. 0.10 
But if this gap were closed by bringing nos. 535 
537 into contact, thus locating E in the seventh 
position, the distance from E to the south friez 
would be only 0.292 + 1. , that i 


331 
ca. 1.708 m. to the interior corner of the friez 
backer Z; and if the length of this missing south 
east corner backer Z were 0.468 m. to correspond 
to C on the west flank, there would remain a very 
inadequate length of ca. 1.240 m. for the missing 
intervening backer Y. Apart from this insufficient 
length, the fact that the cornice dowel hole and 
pry cutting on the top of E show that the corni 

above was doweled at the right, and conseq ue ntly 
must be north of the last-laid cornice, would mak« 
it very improbable, as we have seen, that E should 
have been as far south as the seventh backer posi 
tion. Again, with E in the seventh position, the 
other surviving thicker backer F would have to be 
located farther north in the fifth or third position, 
which would be contrary to the general rule that 
on this fairly regularly jointed east flank the pairs 
of clamps must have been progressively farther 
from the left ends of the backers as one proceeded 
from north to south. Finally, the composition of 


slabs nos. 535 + 537 as placed together would be 


108 The same sequence of the three slabs nos. 534 + 538 4+ 
$35 and the two backers N + E (there designated as L 4+ D) 
was proposed in 1933 (MMS IV, fig. 19, pl. i), but with backer 
E (there called D) wrongly located midway between columns 
ysition from the north 


in the sixth p 
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rather 


tistactory, uniting a cluster of three 


Greeks these 


group. For all 


that | 


tion and pla 


reasons, 


we may should be 


rejected from 
fifth. 

and fifth 
ions, thus limiting us to a single backer 


th scy l 
With + | 
ker 


ed in the 
restricted to the fourth 
(7), nos. 534 + 538 + 525 become the 
hifth 
52 m. between nos. §24 and 534, 
could hardly been filled 


m.), since the 


and slabs. theoretical in 


have 


than no. §2 (1.291 


at its left edge, demonstrably 
yposed by Stackel 


Ivanoff, ange, 


er (as pre 
Murray, and 
that it formed the 
Amazonomachy (as Stackel 
nd Lange had inferred, though placing it at 


would ; ast indicate 


slab of the 
r), with the broad empty space separating 
m the tree which forms the full stop of the 
no. 524 


length of 


romachy on 


emaining 10.942 (1.373 + 


094) 1.221 2.753 


/ 


for the sixth 
slabs toward the south end must have 
upied, by 


labs nos. (1.200 m.) and 


) 


and seven 


elimination, by 


been oc the two other 
92 m.), in a 


The thicker backer 


clamp, 0.860 m 


yet to be determined. 


sequence 


F retains only one 7 from the 


right end. This could not have been in the third 


position, immediately at the left of N, because the 


resulting distance 0.860 4 0.042 0.903 m., be 


N would have disagreed 


tween the clamps on | T 
with the interval of 1.021 m. between the clamps 
524. Therefore backer F 


seventh position, in agreement with the fact 


on no must be assigned 


to the 
that on this fairly regularly jointed east flank the 


clamps on F, being slightly farther from the left 


end, should be south of those on E 


Placing the 


ght end of F ca. 9.217 m. from the north frieze 


1. 1.725 m. from the south frieze, the surviving 
clamp on F would be ca. 0.860 +- 1.725 2.555 m. 


from the south frieze. Subtracting 1.221 m. for no. 


527, there would remain ca. 1.252 m. for the dis 


2 
tance from the right end of the preceding slab to 
its left-hand clamp, perhaps fitting no. 536 (1.261 
more closely than no. 5 


m.) 33 (1.203 m.), yet the 


discrepancies from the purely theoretical positions 
are so slight as to be virtually indistinguishable. 
Thus the terminal sequence might have been, so 


109 See table on p. 426 


MMS IV, 224, 1 sequence of nos 


524 4 
though at right 


$42 


Lange 


\ 

b 
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he 
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far as the clamps are concerned, either nos. 525 
533 530 537 or nos. 535 4 533 537: 
jut, with regard to subject matter, the sequence 


nos. §35 + 533 + 536 would have been absurd, 
with the Greek at the left edge of no. 533 smiting 


40 


the back of the Greek at the right edge of no. 535. 
Likewise the pair nos. 533 + 536 would be un 
fortunate in bringing together on either side of the 
joint a wounded and a fallen Amazon, whereas 
nos. 536 + 533 form a satisfactory composition, 
with the Greek at the left edge of no. 533 assailing 
the Amazon at the right edge of no. 536. For these 
reasons we may accept the sequence nos. 535 + 
536 + 533 
Greek’s elbow at the right edge of no. 535 


+ 537. The slight amputation of the 
resulted 
from crowding nos. 535 and 536 together, and the 
slight shortening of no. 533 with the curtailing of 
the Amazon's drapery at the right edge was due 
merely to the necessity of squeezing it into the 
given space; the drapery might have been allowed 
to overlap the blank space at the left edge of no. 
537, were it not that those who set the Amazon 
slabs seem to have regarded overlapping with dis 

With backers N and E assigned to the fourth 
and fifth positions, there remains for consideration 
only one backer sequence, in which F takes its 
proper position as the seventh: 
4th 


2nd ard 


Y X N 


532 534 538 


In the east frieze sequence as thus determined we 
find no place for the thinner backer P, which has 
a pair of T clamps 0.227 m. apart and so, if it were 
on the east flank, might otherwise have fitted sev 
eral pairs: 


534 (0.224 m.) 
536 (0.238 m.) 


nos. 532 
nos. 532 
537 (more than 0.226 
534 (0.214 m.) 
536 (0.228 m.) 


nos. 533 


nos. 532 + 
t 
nos. 533 + 


111 This cast frieze nos. $24 + 532 +53 
538 + 535 + 536 + 533 + 537 
had proposed in 1933 (MMS IV, pl 
532 + 533 + 534 + 538 + 535 + 536 4 


sequence, 
, differs from that which | 
Mamely, nos, §24 


537, solely in the 
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nos. 533 + 537 (more than 0.216 m.) 
nos. 536 + 532 (0.220 m.) 


gut it may be shown that all of these would be 
unsatisfactory, so that, both for internal reasons 
and to fit the backer sequence as a whole, P must 


be relegated to the south frieze. 


We reject the pairs nos. 532 + 534 and 532 + 536 
since, with no. 532 as the second slab, a thicker backer 
(X) would have been required behind them; and nos. 
532 + 537 would have been separated by five inter 
vening slabs. Also impossible would be nos. 533 + 
534, requiring a thicker backer (X) behind them in 
view of the fact that no. 534 must have been the third 
slab, the left-hand slab in front of N. The pair 
533 + 536, as the sequence has been worked 
must have stood in front of the thicker backer F, 
in the reversed order. And the pair nos. 536 


nos. 
out, 
and 
532 
must be rejected as being in the wrong order, no. 532 
beginning the Amazonomachy. There remains only 

5 5 / 
the pair nos. 533 + 537, which would, in fact, have 
required a thinner backer behind them in the eighth 
position. Placing P here in accordance with the right 
hand clamp on no. 533, it would extend 0.127 

0.223 m. north of no, §37 and so 0.223 +- 1.331 


0.006 


1.554 m. north of the south frieze, its north end lying 
1.554 9.388 m. from the north frieze. 
Not only would this disagree with the estimated posi 


10.942 


tion of this backer joint as ca. 9.217 m. from the north 
frieze, but the distance between the clamps on F + P 
would have been 0.860 +4 


0.127 0.987 m., disagree 


ing with the interval 1.107 m. on no. 533. We have, 


8th 


5th 6th 
E F 
535 530 


ath gth 


moreover, found other reasons for eliminating P from 
the eighth position, and for rejecting the pairing ot 


composition. 


nos. 537 from the viewpoint of sculptural 


It remains only to test the spacing of the backer 
joints and to ascertain that the lengths of the in 
dividual backers are in agreement with the normal 
average length 1.342 m. In the following table the 
resulting backer intervals of 2.692 m. (for the se 
ond and third) and 2.709 m. (for the sixth and 
seventh) are arbitrarily halved. 


transfer of the group nos 4 + 62% + §25 


the left by one position, because of the 
for backer E, 


thus displaced, no 


new position required 
inserting between nos. 536 and 537 the slab 


533 


(7) A 
524 ee 533 537 
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cumulative 


0.106 
1.291 


O.115 


0.199 
1.330 


0.199 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the foregoing restoration, we may t { ind two 


conclude that the twenty-three sculptured Z n ordet it th uit al require 


slabs, though carved in advance at some 


distant Irom the temple, were adjusted rit t \ iD I | mazonomachy begin 


cella with total dimensions of (2 x 4.420 21 nd the east flank (no. 532), 


(2 x 10. 20. . at the top, or (2 x ‘ : of 0.141 was ieit as a separa 


4.409) 920) 10.677 m. at the bo t t tv t welve Ama 


exactly in accordance with the sculptor’s original ; seven he three on the 


intention, apart from curtailment of the slal 
112 These ar at 

seventh (f 

second (no 


fifth (no 
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Frieze Backers 
209 209 m 
if 1.1605 m A 
0.155 1.215 m 
524 1.373 m. 1.272 n 
0.090 Mm. I .4f m 
2 rn 1. 1.340 m 
m. 2.655 m 
532 m. 2.7604 m 
2.552 n 
m. 
534 m. 4.102 m 
m 1.2005 N 
0.172 m 295 m 5 m 
/ 
530 1.205 m. 407 1 
0.205 Mm. 5.0 m ( m 
I { m | 
0.155 m. ( m 
535 1.391 m. 6.555 m 
0.132 m. 6.990 m 
0.120 m. 5.121 m 
536 1.293 m. 6.251 1 
0.1 m. 9.405 m 5.4 m 
).2 m m 
0.096 m., 9.5! m 
533 1.200 m. m 
032 + Mm. 0 m 
Ca \ 
0.201 m. 
537 1.321 m. 10.942 m 4 60 1 Z 
» iengt on the west liminating at the 
I we as at the 
the northwest 
isons for the 
on the west flank the { j ght end of the 
and third (no 8, §23) ints in the north friez t ‘ cr nos. $30 4 
at three of the ever nt nm the ast flank 
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south (no. 541) in the chiastic group of Theseus 
and Hippolyte carrying up the line of the central 
Corinthian column, with a small puntello on the 
ground surface marking the central axis. The nar- 
ration terminates with three exhausted figures go 
ing out of battle (no. 539), a resting Amazon and 
a wounded Athenian being carried from the field 


by a colleague, these vertically posed figures serving 


as a terminal point of punctuation. 

The eleven slabs of the Centauromachy begin 
with the third slab on the west flank (no. 529) and 
include six on the west, four on the north, and one 
on the east. The narration reaches its culmination 
on the north, where a prominent figure probably 
to be identified as Peirithous stands at the exact 
center amid the melée (no. 528), while at the ex 
treme right Apollo and Artemis apparently drive 
their stag-drawn chariot out of the picture in a 
somewhat startling manner (no. 523). This com 
position, surprising in itself, finds its explanation in 
the following slab on the east flank (no. 524), which 
provides for the far-shooting Apollo, aiming across 
the corner of the room at forty-five degrees, a target 
in the form of the Centaur Eurytion who, assailed 
also by Theseus from behind, violates the sanctu 
ary of the xoanon of Artemis at which the denuded 
bride Hippodamia has sought shelter. These two 
slabs are separated by the corner to suggest inter 
vening distance, thus explaining why Artemis and 
Apollo seem to be riding out of the picture com 


posed by the north frieze.’"* 


The Centauromachy 
concludes just beyond the left corner of the east 
flank with the tree which forms a suitable terminal 
puictuation at the right edge of no. 524. 

Applying consecutive Arabic numbers to the 
ninety-three human and semi-human figures in the 
manner adopted for the Panathenaic frieze of the 
Parthenon, from left to right, but in this case be 
ginning with the first slab of the Amazonomachy 
rather than at a corner, we may test the sculptural 
consequences of the order obtained by technical 
methods: 


The Amazonomachy 


East, no.532 1 (a) Fallen Amazon 
2 assailed by Athenian. 
3 (b) 


4 fallen Amazon to assail 
no.5§34 5 


Amazon passes behind 


Athenian who seizes 


114 The sequence nos. 523 + 524 was proposed by Murray 
and Smith, but with both slabs in the same plane so that the 
range of Apollo's arrow is absurdly short. 


South, no. 540 


no. 54! 


no. 542 


West, no. 531 


44 
45 
46 
no. 539 47 
48 
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mounted Amazon. 
Amazon comes to defense 
of fallen Amazon, who 
is overcome 

by bearded Athenian. 
Fallen Athenian 

assaulted by Amazon. 
Athenian overcomes 
Amazon. 

Amazon contends 

with Athenian. 

Amazon overcome 

by Athenian. 

Fallen Athenian 

assailed by Amazon 

as an Athenian comes to 
his rescue. 

Amazon contends 

with Athenian. 
Collapsing Amazon. 
Athenian assists another 
Athenian who overcomes 
a fallen Amazon 
defended by another Ama 
Zon. 


Fallen Athenian 
defended by another Athe 
nian 

as a third Athenian 
drives off Amazon. 
Mounted Amazon 
assaults fallen Athenian. 
Queen Hippolyte 

in combat with Theseus. 
Mounted Amazon 
unhorsed by Athenian. 
Amazon intercedes for 
fallen Athenian 

assailed by another Ama 
zon. 

Fallen Amazon 

assisted by another Ama 
zon. 


Amazon in combat with 
Athenian wearing chlamys. 
Amazon assists 

fallen Amazon. 
Athenian carries 

dead or wounded Atheni 
an. 


6 
7 (¢c) 
no.535 3 
10 (d) 
no. 535 12 (e) 
13 
14 (f) 
15 
no.530 16 (g) 
17 
18 (h) 
1g 
no. 533 20 
21 (1) 
23 
no.537 24 (k) 
25 
26 
28 (|) 
29 
21 
32 (m) 
34 (n) 
35 
3° (Pp) 
49 
41 (q) 
7 
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49 (u) Amazon rests from combat : is stra i another 
50 (v) Wounded Athenian 


ed out of battk 23 88 | rtemis drives stag-drawn 


by Athenian in 
ns Apollo, who 


beyond 


th overcomes 


a woman (bridesmaid?) 
Centaur. 


and anotnel (Hippoda 
apith smiutes Da 

ho has sought ref 
) Ce taur. 
ol xoanon ol Arte 
Centaur seizes 


woman with balx Centaur (Eury 
Centaur assails 


fallen Lapith i by Theseus 
Centaur assails 


Lapith. the 
Lapith overcomes ind twen 


fallen Centaur stants in the 
Lapith defends himself ajority—tall into twer pisodes (a-v), the 
against Centaur pisode varying from 
Woman with babe retreat ) Dd, generally two (a, 
from n-o, v) or three (b, c, h, p). The number 
Centaur in full gallop f figures p lab is normally four, but only three 
Woman seized no 1V nos 2 ana 9g and six on the 


by Centaur who also tionally long mM he episodes are nor 


ails falling Lapitl ly self-contained wit the slabs, but cross the 


Centaur buries 


rtv-two the Cents 
the immortal Caenens h itauromachy, 


assisted by another Cen piths, beside 


vel tl ne pollo and Art 
taur 


the d ted test 9 n the majority 
who is assaulted by a Lay 


ith | xt number of 


, n each episo ying from one (k) to 
Woman flees in ters 

three 

ber of figures per 


) Wy wo on no. §2 
woman. 


. I he episode: 
mut cross 
with Centaur f 
nt \ ¢ iast of these 
Lapith defend sell 
b shield 24), the climax 
with shiek 


ove alle Centaur 
wer fallen i ern unmistakable 
against rear OOV rht end of 
Centaur labs were actu 
who bites but 16) though 
by Lapith. 


th (Peirithou: 


to the archi 
he the second 


ether this was 


} 
who or a more 
another Lay th who in t t rearrangement nos. $21, §2 


turn The latter | lity mentioned only 
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The Centauromachy 
no.529 52 (a) 
53 
54 (b) 
55 
no.522 50 (c) = 
57 
38 (d) 
59 
no.520 60 (¢) 
61 
62 (f) 
62 
no 925 04 
O05 
8) (h) 
no. 521 67 
64 (1) 
69 
) 1 th (Dp n) 
72 
72 
| 
rin, no (1) 
75 (m) 
79 
no 
SI 
42 
Q, 
no.528 84 (o) Lap ) ov ' owel 1 that ne ould 
AS Cet 
) 
by 
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because no. §25, actually the third from the end, 
has been found to be the only slab other than no. 
530 that could fit the clamp cutting on corner back 
er A; but when we reflect that the clamp cuttings 
were made after or during setting, when the scheme 
had been revised, rather than before like the dowel 
holes, it is apparent that such an argument for 
considering no. 525 as the originally proposed termi 
nal slab would be purely specious. Furthermore, use 
of no. 525 as a terminal slab, at right angles to no. 
520, would be just as unsatisfactory from the view 
point of composition, with a lone female figure at 
the right in repetitious proximity to the female 
figure grasped by the Centaur at the left edge of 
no. 520, as in the actually executed composition of 
nos. 530 ++ 520. It is probable, therefore, that it 
was merely a question of interchange between nos. 
521 and 530. For no. 521 would have formed an ex 
cellent terminal slab with the falling Lapith at the 
right edge, while the Centaur at the left dashes in 
full pursuit after the woman at the right edge of 
no. 


530. The reason for the interchange is readily 


apparent: the Lapith’s shield at the right edge of 
no. §21, reaching to the edge of the slab (at present 
even 0.007 m. beyond it), is in high relief (0.02 

0.05 m.) and would have conflicted with the wom 
an’s knee likewise in high relief at the left edge 
of no. 520. Since no. 520 could not be shifted within 


the north frieze, the only solution was to inter- 
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have been the isolated figure (instead of 75), and 
the woman (75) at the right edge of no. 530 is the 
one who originally fled from the Centaur (no. 67). 
In the original slab sequence nos. 525 + 530 
521 the sequences of the figures and episodes would 
have been (g) 64-65, (h) 66, (i) 71-74, () 75, 67, 
and (k) 68-70. 

It is of interest also to trace the process of ere 
tion, beginning with the frieze backers. Although 
dowels were not employed for the setting of these 
backers, we may obtain some indication of the or 
der of their setting from the pry cuttings surviving 
or the architraves. As will be shown by the flanks, 
the north corner backers A and B, and the low 
backers on the north door lintel between them, 
were undoubtedly laid first, the four low backers 
apparently from west to east, judging from the pry 
cutting on the lintel ca. 0.14 m. east of the center, 
so that the extant backer V would have been a first 


laid blo« k. 


On the west flank, the surviving pry cuttings as 


located on the architraves may be laid out indi 
vidually and cumulatively (as measured from the 
south architrave), also the locations of the backer 
joints; the cumulative distances to the backer joints 
are here reduced by 0.016 m. from the amounts 
previously given with reference to the length 10.942 
m. at the top of the frieze (p. 438), for ease of com 


parison with the architrave length 10.91 m, 


West (south to north) 


Architraves 
cumulative 


0.32 m. 


0.61 
1.96 
0.58 
1.36 
0.57 
1.75 


6.91 
8.27 
9.495 


change nos, 530 and 521 in the west frieze, despite 
the resulting poor composition at the northwest 
corner, trusting that this would not be noticed. 
This involves the assumption that the original ar 
rangement of these episodes was slightly different: 


the woman (66) at the right edge of no. 525 would 


Backers 


cumulative 


m. 


It will be observed that in every case the pry cut 
ting on the architrave is south of the backer joint, 
by amounts varying from 0.044 to 0.271 m. (aver 
sured), 


aging 0.1323 m. for the seven actually m 


demonstrating that they were laid in sequence from 


north to south, the southwest corner backer last of 


E 0.364 mm 0.364 m. C 
1.725 m. 1.361 m. Y 
D m. 2.97 m. 3.043 1.318 m. G 
m. 4.32 m. 4.422 m. 1.379 m. M 
C m. 5.63 m. 5-767 m. 1.345 m. I 
m. m. 7.076 m. 1.209 Mm. L 
B m. m. ca. 8.407 m. 1.331 m. H 
5 m. m. ca. 9.756 m. 1.349 m. K 
10.91 m 1.154 m. B 
115 See p. 4% 
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all. Again on the east flank we may lay out the n t, lressing 0.005 m. 
surviving pry cuttings individually and cumula right, protrusiot ; m 
tively (as measured from the north architrave), as 
well as the locations of the backer joints, agai 0.005 
ducing their cumulative distances (as previously 1 left pre 0.010 
given with reference to the frieze, p. 4 


p. 44 


125 


Again in every case the pry cutting on the ar t is probable that the setting north frieze 
trave is south of the backer joint, by amounts vary roc lc to t | fy 
ing from 0.021 to 0.238 m. (averaging 0.083 m. { vest, the Apollo slab no. 523 being set first and 
the five actually measured), again demonstratin he short slab no. 520 last, mercilessly hacked at the 
that they were laid in sequence from north to south, ik ds t within the west corner 

evidently the southeast corner backer last of al! The consequences of the excessive length of the 


This is in agreement with backer N of the ea west frieze also were foreseen. Not only was no. 


flank, which has a shift cutting near the top of the 530 substituted at the right end for no. 521 (which 


left (north) joint of a form requiring the backer more readily permitted curta the right 
north of it to have been already in position ({ end), but also, proceeding from north to south, we 
16c)."" find curtailments at the right and left edges of no 

After the erection of the rectangle formed by th 21, at the right and left edges of no. 526, at the 
backers, the thin frieze slabs were set within it, left edge of no. 522, at the right and left edges of 
and evidently in the same general direction from no. 529, and at the right and left edges of no. 531, 


north to south as shown by internal evidence The the las ing a rough dressing of the face to per 


north frieze, with its difficult problem of condensa- mit it to be overlapped at right angles by the south 
tion in view of the excessive lengths of the slabs, frieze, to the extent of 0.040 m. (at the top, 0.046 m. 
was the first to be set in place, and thence the set- at the bottom). Most of these involved removal 
ting proceeded from north to south on both flanks, merely of the background, permitting the sculp 
the last to be erected being the symmetrical com- ture to overlap; but at the right end of no. 531 the 
position on the south, for which there was plenty pt was itself amputated, while the overlap 
of space. This general conclusion is based on the at d was apparently allowed to fall where 
locations of the exceptionally treated joints, of it would. These curtailments affected both the left 
which two of the categories listed above are par ywner al very one of the seven intermediate 
ticularly closely interrelated, the protruding scul; nts. The fo lternate slabs (nos. 521, 526, 5269, 
ture and the amputated sculpture both being ar how curtailn it both ends, only one 
sequences of reductions in the original lengths o f the ot labs (no. 522 ne end, to the fol 
the backgrounds. 

In the north frieze these curtailments aff 
both the left corner and all three of the interme 
joints, that is, three of the four slabs, to an ext 
which may be approximately estimated as foll 


MMS IV. 


16 m 
K 0.64 m. 1.17 1 19 1 1.149 1 A 
2.02 m 2.5! I 195 1 1.240 1 
j 0.90 m 108 n 12 m 1. 1.247 m xX 
2.05 m I 1. 2f m N 
2.095 m 7045 1 y 
H ) ) i I 
4 
i4 m Z 
! tat im 
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no, §22 left, protrusion 
no. §29 right, protrusion 
left, 


and dressing 


protrusion 
m. 
no. 531 right, amputation 


left, 


0.005 m. 


face dressing 0.040/0.046 m. 


O115/0.121 Mm. 


In the east frieze the only adjustments were made 


on four slabs, and significantly primarily at their 


right-hand edges, three of them in the last-laid 
south half of the frieze. On no. 535, where the 
curtailment might preferably have been in the 
empty space at the left end, the fact that here only 
the anathyrosis margin was removed is evidence 
that the amount of reduction was not foreseen; 
that further reduction was done at the right end in 
more drastic fashion is further corroboration of the 
direction of work from north to south. The south 
ernmost extremity of no. 537 was allowed to fall 
where it would, without actual curtailment becaus« 
of the compensating rebate cut on no. 40 at right 
angles: 


no, §24 right, dressing 
no. 535 
no. §33 right, amputation 


no. §37 right, insertion in rebate 


0,005 
right, amputation 0.005 
0.005 


0.009 


0.024 0.030 m. 


For the symmetrical composition of the south 
frieze there was plenty of space, because of the 
blank surfaces left at the edges of both of the 
corner slabs (0.079 m. at the left of no. 540, 0.05 and 
0.07 m. at the left and right of no. 542). The right 
end of no. 542 merely abutted against the dressed 
face of no. 531, while the left edge of no. 540 was 
specially cut with a rebate to receive the excessive 
length of no. 537: 


no. 540 left, rebate 0.073/0.079 m. 


Summarizing the total amounts of these esti 
mated reductions, we obtain what seems to be a 
significant result: 
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north m. 
west 0.121 m. 
0.030 m. 


0.079 m. 


The total amount of reduction in the exposed pe 
riphery of the frieze, 0.337/0.355 m., as thus esti 
mated, sO closely coincides with the maximum 
allowance for overlapping at the four corners of the 
frieze, 4 x 0.085 = 0.34 m. as indicated by the re 
cession of the frieze backers behind the architrave 
face in the lintel of the north doorway, that we are 
fully justified in the following conclusion: “the 
sculptors working at a distance from the temple 
mistakenly carved the relief to the very ends of 
most of the corner slabs, without reserving blank 
margins for overlapping; and the error had to be 
rectified at the temple by reducing the lengths of 
| many of | the intermediate slabs.”*** 


Lastly, we come to the fastening of the frieze 
slabs, both with the double-T clamps to the back 
ers, which we have sufficiently considered, and with 
dowels to the architrave, a matter hitherto left as 
an unsolved problem, except that we have con 
cluded that the the 


ought to have some connection with the rectangu 


dowel holes on architrave 
lar dowel holes on the faces ot the frieze slabs, 
rather than with the circular holes bored within 
their thickness. To facilitate comparison between 
the dowel holes on the tric 7c slabs and the c n tl 
top of the architraves, all measurements are taken 
between the corners at the bottom of the frieze, so 
that on the architrave it is necessary to add ¢ Im 
at either end to the cumulative figures previously 
given for each flank, in order to make the total 
10.920 m., and also to add 0.004 m. at either side in 
order to make the total 4.408/4.409 m. for each end 
frieze.’*” 

Comparison of the results from the west flank 


yields the following conclusions: 


118 MMS IV 


i 
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0.015 
™M. 
south 
0.337/0.355 m 
m 
m 
224 119 See pp. 413-14 
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Frieze Cumulati 
dowels Slabs 0 ls Architrave dowels et 


0.220 a 


0.867 n break 


0.253 ‘ owel 6 
0.249 ° of m break 
break 


ck wel 


break 
pour d 
bre ak 


O75 dowel ¢ 
138 


955 
164 
314 
‘595 
515 m. (pour R.) 


g 6.69/6.74 m. (pour 
136 


840 
bre ak 
0.321 m. dowel A 3.085 (pour L.) 
0.205 
0.753 m. break 
0.327 ° 9.293 
0.20 + m. dowel 1 
dowel ] 
1.375 — m. dowel k 
0.064 m. 10.930 


From this comparison of the upper parts of fifteen the frieze. Curiously, again, all four pour channels 
preserved dowel holes out of sixteen in the frieze (d, f, g, A) are among the items which could never 
slabs, and of the lower parts of the remnants of nat tiliZ nv ¥, apart trom the three 
sixteen (actually ten preserved dowel holes and one or! onding friez ywwels (no 1 left, s20 left 
isolated pour channel, a-k) surviving on the archi nd right), we see that tw Ss. 522 right, 526 left) 
trave, we see that only three architrave dowels ] a d holes on ¢ issing inserted patch 
(a, 1, k) could actually have corresponded with on tl \itrave, and that five others (nos. 539 left 
those on the frieze, and that seven (b-c, e-h and nd ht, 529 rigl 25 right, 521 right) could 
the isolated pour channel (d) could not. Curiously ave fitted missing holes in b s or a gap on the 


two of the architrave dowels (4, e) exactly wo a tr sut six o e fri lowels (nos. 5 


others (zg, 4) almost coincide with frieze s le 521 left) 
and so could never have been utilized, and the sam | not have { on the hitrave. In 
failure to utilize the architrave dowel is apparer et ibs 1 nd the first-laid 
with three others (c, f, 7) as well as the isolated en doweled ni oth ends, two of 


pour channel (d) which correspond to nothing on. | hortes (no ) near the left ends 
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531 
I I m 
539 I 
2.2 2.57 m 
2.67/2.715 m 
0.340 m. 2.792 m 
529 0.296 m. 5m 
15 475 m 
m 
0.955 mM. * 4.043 3.025/ 4.075 m 
1.11/4.10 Mm 
522 0 
pat h m 
526 
525 
52I 
530 
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only, and four others (nos. 529, 522, 525, 521) near 
the right ends only, as marked by asterisks; thus all 
eight slabs could have been and probably were 
doweled, the six shorter slabs only near one or the 


other end. This is in conformity with our pre- 


liminary observations that both architrave dowels 
in any pair could rarely have been used simultane- 
ously, and also with the fact that four slabs (which 
happen to belong to end friezes) never had dowel 
holes near one of the two ends. 

We now similarly examine the conditions for the 
east frieze: 


B. DINSMOOR 
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From this comparison of the upper parts of eleven 
preserved dowel holes out of sixteen in the frieze 
slabs, and of the lower parts of the remnants of 
sixteen (actually ten preserved dowel holes, one of 
them extra, and two isolated pour channels, a-/) 


| 


surviving on the achitrave, we see that only six 


architrave dowels (c,d ?, ¢,1, &, and perhaps that on 


H?) could have corresponded with those on the 
frieze, and that four holes (4, f, 4, 7) and two iso 
lated pour channels (a, g) could not. Conversely, 
apart from the six corresponding frieze dowels 


(nos. 524 right, perhaps 532 left, 532 right, 538 


East (north to south) 


Cumulative 
Slabs 


Frieze 


dowels 


0.17 — m. 


1.06 + m. 
0.136 m, 1.367 m. 


0.31 


0.90 + m. 
0.175 m. 2.758 m. 
0.218 


0.891 m, 
0.229 m. 


4.096 m. 


0.464 m. 
0.74/0.81 m, 


0.09/0.16 m., 


0.294 m. 
0.849 m. 
0.245 m. 
0.34/0.54 mM. 


0.34 m. 
0211 
0.723 
0.426 
0.206 
0.924 


0.195 10.920 


Dowels 


0.17 


/ 


(*) 1.68—m. 


* 2.580 m. 


* 3.867 m. 


(*) 7.19/7.39 m. 


905 


(*) 8.456 m. 


9.179 m. 


Cumulative 


Architrave dowels etc. 


—m. gap 0.00/0.54 m. 


pour m. 
dowel 6 1.183/1.203 m. 
dowel ¢ 1.215/1.26 m. 
dowel 


break 


dowel 


d 1.445/1.505 m 
1.93/2.50 m. 
€ 2.545/2.005 m 


dowel f 2.825/2.885 m. 


2.976 m. 


pour g 3.26 m. 


3-595/ 4-045 m. 


patc h 


dowel 


break 


h 4.23/4.29 m. 
4-425/ 4.475 m. 


4.500 m. 
5: 20 


5.34 m. 
5.36/5.415 m. 


5.37 m. 


pour 


dowel 


dowel j 5.62/5.675 m. 


5-755 m. 
* 6.604 m. 


gap 5.86/7.76 m. 


patch ? /7.84 m. 
m. dowel k 7.96/8.005 m. 


break 


gap 


8.34/8.56 m. 
$.56/10.92 m. 


9.811 m., 
10.735 m. 


524 
532 
534 
538 | 
— 
5.401 m. 
6.852 m. 
537 
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right, 536 right, and perhaps that above H?), we haps better to assume that only the first-laid left end 


see that two (nos. 534 right, 536 right) could have slab no. 524 was doweled at both ends, and that 


fitted holes on two inserted patches on the archi- five of the others (necessarily nos. 534, 538, and 
trave, and that six others (nos. 524 left, 535 right, 533 535, probably also nos. 532 and 536) were doweled 
left and right, and 537 left and right) could have fit ly near the right ends, the same perhaps being 
ted missing holes in a break and in three gaps on the true also of the two others (nos. 533 and 537). In 
architrave. But three of the frieze dowels (no vords, the first-laid northernmost slab would 
534 left, 538 left, and 535 left) could not have fitted have been doweled at both ends, all the others only 


r} 1. | ] | 
ith ends which momentarily terminates 


anything on the architrave. In short, five of the 
slabs (nos. 524, 532, 536, 533 539) could have been tne rieze as each successive s] ib was laid. 

doweled near both ends, and three others (nos n the south frieze, where the upper halves of 
534, 538, 535) near right ends only, as marked by ve dowel holes once appeared in the frieze slabs 
asterisks. But there is no slab for which the evi never cut at the left end of no. 540), the lower 
dence explicitly demands dowels at both ends. In ilves of only two dowel holes survive on the 


the light of the usage on the west flank, it is per rchitrave, permitting the following comparison 


South (east to west) 


Frieze ( umulative ( umulative 

dowels Slabs wels Architrave dowels et 

none break 0.00/ 0.5 

om OA Rap 

0.417 m. 1.359 m. 

0.30/9.39 m. 

1.24/1.33 m. dowel a 

0.15 m. 3.135 m. 

0.110 dowel b 

0.975 m. 2 break 

0.153 m. 4.409 m 
It is evident from the spacing 0.25 m. on centers ally coincided, the very long slab no. 541 being 
between the two surviving dowel holes on archi- doweled near both ends, and nos. 540 and 542 only 
trave F that these must have coincided with the near their inner ends. 
two dowel holes 0.26 m. on centers near the right In the north frieze, where the upper halves of 
end of no. 54! and the left end of no. 542. While, four dowel holes once appeared in the frieze slabs, 
in addition to these two, the three other dowel one on each (only one near the middle of no. 520, 
holes on the frieze slabs might have fitted missing ind never cut near the right end of no §27 or the 


] 


holes in one gap and one break, as marked by left ends of nos. 528 and 523), th comparison 


asterisks, it is probable that only two of these actu woulk as follows 


North 
Frieze Cumulative Cumulative 
dowels Slabs Dowels Architrave dowels et 


0.411 0.411 m Rap ca. 


0.343 m. 0.754 m. 
0.170 m. 0.924 m dowel 
dowel 
1.079 m. 2.003 m. 
dowel 
0.59 0.97 m. ( y dowel 
0.28/0.36 m. 3.252 m. 
0.937 m. gap a. 2.94/4.41 m 
0.219 m. 4.408 m. 


\ 
520 0.03 
527 
528 
523 
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Since each slab must have been fastened, it is obvi- 
ous that all four of the dowel holes cut on the 
frieze slabs must have coincided with holes on the 


architrave-lintel M, where two pairs survive but 
so close together that one hole in each pair must 
have remained unused. We have noted that the T 
clamp on the top of the lintel piece M2 should be 
located ca. 2.85 m. from the left corner of the frieze; 
since dowel d is 0.065/0.105 m. east of the clamp, 


and so theoretically ca. 2.915/2.955 m. from the left 
corner, this would closely approximate the dowel 
hole cut on no. 528, ca. 2.89/2.97 m. from the cor 
ner. In other words, dowel ¢ would have been that 
left unused, Again, of the pair of dowel holes on 
piece M1, dowel a is that which would most sat 
isfactorily coincide with the dowel hole near the 
left end of no. 527, which was 0.924 m. from the 
left corner, and so may be located ca. 0.90/0.95 m. 
from the left corner of the frieze, implying that 
dowel 6 was the one not utilized. These coinci 
dences are marked by asterisks in the foregoing 
table. 

This survey of the evidence, which includes both 
the unpublished material serving as the basis of 
my preliminary study of 1927-32 and the additional 
facts discovered in 1937-39, is here presented in 
what I conceive to be the most compact form, pro 
ceeding forward constructively from the known 
facts instead of following the previously adopted 
exhaustive process of elimination backward from 
the maximum number of possibilities. Both proc 
esses, however, lead to the identical solution at 
tained by 1939. By reconciling the lengths of the 
frieze slabs to the total dimensions of the frieze 


rectangle, taking account of the details of the pro 
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truding or amputated sculpture at the joints, de- 
termining the sequences of the frieze backers, fit 
ting the clamps joining the frieze backers to the 
sculptured slabs (of the original forty-six T clamps, 
nineteen inner ends preserved on the backers and 
thirty-six outer ends on the frieze slabs, thirteen 
corresponding in both, while five inner ends on 
the backers correspond to breaks on the frieze slabs 
and six outer ends on the frieze slabs correspond to 
breaks or patches on the backers, a total of twenty 
four exact or plausible correspondences), and by 
studying the dowels joining the frieze slabs to the 
architraves (of the forty-one dowel holes cut on 
the frieze only twenty-seven having been actually 
utilized, eight corresponding in both, thirteen frieze 
dowels fitting gaps on the architrave, four architrave 
dowels fitting breaks in the frieze, and two with cor 
responding breaks in both courses), we have attained 
a sequence of the frieze slabs which I believe to be 
definitive and the only one conforming to all the 
structural evidence. As for our final objective, that 
of sculptural sense, this sequence would seem to be 
in complete accord with the artist’s original inten 
tion, with the single exception of the interchange of 
slabs nos. 530 and 521 to fit the structure. Thus | 
venture to hope that another of the cornerstones of 
the development of Greek sculpture has now been 
freed from the uncertainties which have beset it 
ever since the excavation nearly a century and a 
half ago, and that it may henceforth be studied ob 
jectively purely from the aspects of sculptural style 
and composition. 
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Discoverinc Buriep Wokrtps, by André Parrot transliteration of the Knossos tablets, based on 
Pp. 128, pls. 30, maps 5. Philosophical Library, tely superseded by 
New York. 1955. The Kn thlets, by I Bennett, |. Chadwick, and 

lL Vents ipplementary Papers II, London 

This is the English translation of M. Parrot’s , the Browning edition was com 

lar Découverte des Mondes Ensevelis, Neuchatel 1952 P 27 551 595-003); 

(cf. R. Dussaud, Syria 30 [1953] 144). Written in f me new ccn S s | me 2080 texts pub 

ly emotional and mystic prose, it is intended as ar — Oy aww 00 require modification in 


introduction to biblical archaeology, selecting details ’ 24 pieces may 

of Mesopotamian and Syrian culture which M. Parrot aout . an is of SM II as a working 

finds most significant to “scholar, artist, and believer tool are largely responsible for the failure of this vol 

(12) ime, a one looks forw a new presentation of 
In I, “The Buried City Xe-cmerges, arrot format of The Pylos Tab 

draws on his long personal experience at Mari to assess rwy SF y St, : de the Evans-Myres 

the effect of topography and climate on ancient civili a 

zation and modern excavation; he tries to bring Mari Emity Townsenp 

to life as a typical site. II, “The Saga of the Archacol 

ogists” surveys the history of excavation, neces: 

in haste, from Botta at Khorsabad to Schaeffer at , 1 er 


Sixtu SerrceMenr, by 
Shamra. A slightly chauvinistic tone pervade 


John L. Caskey, and Marion 


cultural contributions of the grave Sumerian and ’ ’ ’ XXX 


“Five Thousand Years of Civilization,” describes the 


smiling Semite,” emphasizing the former, and proceed 2 rincet /nive : 1953. 
ing by rapid, skilful highlighting from Hassuna to 

Nabataea. The majority of plates refer to this section 
sculpture predominates, from the portrait of Ishtup a ee volume of the University of Cincinnati's 
ilum to the Heliopolitan Jupiter. The plates are clear tions at Troy from 1932 to 1 35 continues the 
and well-chosen, drawing heavily, understandably, on “#00ral plan of the two preceding volumes (Troy I, 
Louvre material. A chronological table and more pre the First and Second Settlements, Princeton 1950, and 
cise references to objects which are discussed but not roy Il, the Third, Fourth and Fifth Settlements, 
illustrated would make this section more manageabk sh , 1), giving a well-nigh complete descrip 
to the layman; as it is, the extreme sshescopine if » ane otographic record of the remains of the 
material induces some confusion. IV, “Biblical. t xth Settlement which flourished from the beginning 
and Oriental Background,” summarizes briefly th { idle Bronze Age until it was destroyed by a 
contributions of archaeology to biblical interpretation — tastrophic earthquake soon after 1300 B.c. ¢ overing 
(Egypt is ignored ) and the conflict between History 5} re than five hundred years and paralleling 
and Revealed Word from Delitzch’s Babel und Bibel ' ' ; lidd ind Late Helladic periods on the 
(1902) to the Dead Sea Scrolls. A page on Sic Transit ‘4! 7 ory e down to the transition from LH 
Gloria Mundi and a select bibliography complete the ‘ this om unquestionably 
volume in volume on the scale that was originally 
M. Parrot is apparently writing for the lay adult; P*@"ne' rmore Troy VI was the most impres 
his experience and style should serve to rouse some ort ettlements with its great fortification walls 
interest in near eastern art. However, the Englis! — cowe! . masonry with pronounced batter 
lation is sometimes awkward and misleading ag rami} ar d | yet massive 
“The bronze Sursock in the Louvre gives u ry e Pillar House, This was the citadel 
clear idea of the idol .. .”), and the presentation that Gg nsidere 1 lomer OY 1, although 
whole moves too fast to produce a secure and informa mes pithets ow ide w . “mighty 
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the date of this disturbance is about a hundred years 
before the traditional date of the fall of Troy. This 
then is the historical result embodied in the 
present volume, but its implications for ancient history 


main 


and Homeric scholarship are barely mentioned, per- 
haps because preliminary reports some years ago had 
already made this an accomplished fact. It remains for 
Troy IV to offer the Seventh Settlement in its first 
phase as the more likely archaeological candidate for 
Homer's Troy, yet even here there are difficulties in 
equating the archaeological record with the legendary. 
However, this whole problem, interesting as it is, is 
outside the scope of the present publication as defined 
in the foreword (p. vii), where the descriptive and 
objective record of the excavations is to be divorced 
from any general conclusions. It is to be hoped that 
“the briefer and more general survey” there alluded 
to will be forthcoming, for the present publication is 
so detailed and specialized that it can scarcely be used 
by the more general scholar who would profit by a 
concise and up-to-date treatment of the Trojan prob 
lem. 

How well then does this publication answer the 
needs of the archaeological specialist? It will undoubt 
edly be a working manual on all Western Anatolian 
and Aegean excavations coeval with Troy VI and for 
all scholars dealing with such problems as the origin 
of Minyan Ware, the distribution of Late Helladic 
pottery, etc. This will be due, however, to the accuracy 
and completeness of the record rather than by virtue 
of any illuminating chapters on such topics. It would 
be hard to find an equal in thoroughness of excavation 
reporting, with so many illustrations, such full descrip 
tive catalogues, such detailed explanations of excava 
tion procedure along with cross-sections of stratifica 
tions. In short, it is the coordinating and making 
available to the scholar of 
and 


the excavation notebooks 
very important and carefully 
conducted excavation. Nonetheless, this does not make 
for interesting reading, and one cannot help but feel 
that Troy /I// is a work to be consulted, largely through 
its illustrations and indices, rather than one to be pe 
rused, With this aim in mind, some subordination 
would, however, have been helpful, for example the 
use of numerical or alphabetical divisions within chap 
ters and the use of bold-face for the most pertinent 
references in the index, particularly to the inventory 


inventories of a 


descriptions of given objects. And even as a reference 
work, it would have seemed desirable to have expanded 
the Introduction (pp. 3-80) at the expense of short 
ening the inventories. In the Introduction there are 
less than twenty pages devoted to general remarks, 
such as the characteristics and subdivisions of the pe 
riod, its external relations and chronology; the bulk 
of the chapter deals with the classification of miscel 
laneous objects and of pottery according to wares, 
shapes and decorative motives, and is thus in the 
nature of descriptive catalogues. This Introduction is 
followed by a chapter on the Fortification Walls (pp. 
81-113) described according to gateways, towers, and 
sections of excavation, concluded by a chronological 
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summary. The bulk of the book is devoted 
large chapters on the main subdiv 
Early VI (pp. 115-175), Middle VI (pp. 17 

and Late VI (pp. 215-396). Here the material 1 
presented according to the separate areas of exca 


isions of the 


(designated either by the surveyor’s square or 
some archite tural and om has a 


monument), 
scription of the excavation and architectural r 

of each area, followed in turn by a complete de 
tive inventory of the material found there. Since sor 
of the 


the relerences to comparative mat rial are to be found 


most detailed observations and 


pra tically all 


in these inventories, they are not pages to be taken 
lightly, even if the going is somewhat hard. This part 


of the book is followed by a very full index (22 pages 
of triple columns) to be supplemented by the plate 


volume’s “index of references in Part 1 to illustra 
tions.” 

It comes as somewhat of a disappointment to learn 
that Troy VI provides of itself no evidence for an 
absolute chronology, since there are no imported 
Egyptian objects, and what is more surprising not a 
single object of Hittite manufacture, This does not 
mean that absolute dates for the various strata cannot 
be ascertained, but they must be derived from the 
Aegean sequence—in the earlier strata by a process of 
correlating parallel phenomena in the two regions and 
in the upper strata by the copious imports of Myce 
naean pottery. Since Troy is such a highly stratified 
site, it in turn the relative 
chronology of the Aegean. The excavators have divided 
the rich layers of Troy VI into eight strata (labeled 
a to h), somewhat arbitrarily, since not all are rep 
resented in all parts of the excavation. The first three 
(a-c) comprise the subdivision Early VI and cover the 
Middle Bronze Age, whereas d-e (Middle VI) and 
f-h (Late VI) cover the Late Bronze Age down to the 
time of the destructive earthquake soon after 1300 B.c. 

Early VI is marked by the appearance of an in 
trusive culture similar in many respects to that which 
ushered in the Middle Helladic Age of mainland 
Greece, a culture characterized by the appearance of 
Gray Minyan pottery, the introduction of the horse 
and of a new architectural style, marked at Troy by 
massive fortification walls with characteristic offsets. 
Since it is generally agreed that this invasion brought 
the ancestors of the Greeks into Greece, it may be 
supposed that the Trojans of Troy VI were ra 
akin to the Greeks. There is a surprisingly close 
respondence between the Gray Minyan shapes at” 
and at the MH sites in Greece, with perhaps a fulle 
inventory at Troy, including such local favorites as 
the pedestalled cup with high-swung handles, one set 
vertically, one horizontally (A 100), or with horned 
or animal-headed handles. Assuming that it 
technique of the reducing kiln that was introduced by 
the invaders, the parallel development of shapes in 
the two areas calls for some common metallic 


can even contribute to 


was the 


proto 
types, as the shapes themselves attest. The only evi 
dence for a date in Early VI is a sherd in the Kamares 
tradition (fig. 360, no. 11) from VIb, which may be 


} 
LJ A 
114), 
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Minoan import and which would point 


a 
before MM III (i.e. before ca. 1700 B.C.) 
spread the material from Early VI less th 
now suggests lowering the date for the 
Troy VI from Ig00 B.C., as 


volumes of the Troy report, to ca. 18 ’ 
however, that it might equally well be either 

0, and that it cz established mor 

w evidence from the mainland. In 

wers opinion, new evicd trom 
extramural Grave Circle excavated by 
from 1951-1954 with Shaft Graves at least a 
tion earlier than the oldest of Schliemann 
Graves—should warn against lowering th 
the beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
Although the Gray Minyan tradition was more 
modified in Greece, owing to contact with 
Crete, than at Troy, where it persists right dows 
end of the Sixth Settlement and is even used 
borrowed and un-Minyan shapes as the stirr 
and the pithoid jar, a certain interval must be 
between the arrival of the Middle Helladi 
and the new Shaft Graves of the seventeenth 
with their riches and outside contacts. 1700 B. 
certainly seem too late for the beginning of 
Greece, and 1900 preferable to 1800 B.c. 

The dates for Middle VI and Late VI are 
tested by imported Mycenaean pottery, whi h ap 
peared in a small quantity in strata d and e¢, and in a 
large quantity (some 31 inventoried pots and about 


eces trom 


194, 


Middle VI 
dates of strata 
ind fifteenth 
first appearing 
LH 
trenches 
iportant in 
to certain 
Northwest 
Eastern sec 
ilso adds 


pre-LH Ill) 


trengthens 


trade was 

ocracy. The 

(hig. 353, 

3, NOS. 32-33), 

no. 3), the 

252, no. 20 
inland types, 
exact counterparts 
iliy Cretan pottery 
eption of the 
ibove and the 


20). With 
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a thousand sherds from some seven or eight hundred ’ pherment a at Knossos 
vases) in the upper three strata. A careful stud s the same Greek language wl was still in use 
this Mycenaean pottery is therefore ot the utmost im i and Pylos two centi § later, mainland 
portance not only for the chronology of Troy but for su y oO Crete before ) seems assured, 
its cultural relations with Greece and the Mycenaean nd it ill wonder that these earlier imports to 


centers in the Levant. Although exhaustively studie ro é mainland chara 


in this report, the Mycenaean pottery is not present the ree strata of Lat 


in a unified account, since a full study of the indi lycenaean impor ease 1 as one 
vidual vases is reserved for the inventories under give vould exp perio large- Mycenaean 
areas of excavation and even the illustrations are no xpar ) c roy, | ever, there is 
all on consecutive plates. The use of the index 1 eat qu y of i] rn terial (ie 
therefore of prime importance, but this is so full as efor 2° ( tl Ss istic of the 
to be cumbersome (some five columns of refercne c ntine market yprus, y and Palestine 
under Mycenaean pottery). The following a in th s clearly Il mainland style 
represents this reviewers crit! il summary of! ‘ with 1 he P ty 352, no 
Mycenaean pottery from Troy VI. 2 2 2 phyracan ware (fig 
The main caches of Mycenaean pottery come fro 282, n rgol n addition other 
the houses in the southeast part of the citadel anc cente! manufacture seet pre ed: a bridge 
various adjacent depos ts: the Pillar House pl R41 sy 1 jug y 1 (hg 320, 
243); Area between House VIG and the Fortification ‘ lix witl » dark glaze perhaps 
Wall (pp. 277-282); House VIF (pp. 301 fror { gy. 21 } lll stirrup 
312); Area between House VIF. and the Fortification vases in “oat bric with Cretan afhnities (fig 
Wall (pp. 338-343). These all belong to Late VI nd m« y ti ght jars deco 
ranging from the early group from House VII hich rated t ace sty! VIF (figs. 323 
is mostly LH II in style and in context transit ‘ 1062), ¥v pres listinctive fabric 
from Middle to Late VI, to the later Earthquake f tedly mays } ty. The ex 
posits which mark the end of Troy VI. This latte ivator gn them . ra 
group is represented in the Pillar House, the A nter” and we 1 date 1 , neration 
between House VIE and the Fortification Wall, the r two ar ly B.A . 302) Could they perhaps 
Cremation Cemetery (pp. 386-390) and the A yu in offshoot h nd standardized 
side the East Fortification Wall (pp. 357-361 n add alace : f the pith jars of SI | 
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(Karo, SG, pl. cixvit), where the large double axes 
and “tennis racket” leaves anticipate the rather bizarre 
and tasteless use of zig-zags and the “tennis racket” 
tree on the Trojan examples? If they are as late as the 
later fifteenth century one must postulate the survival 
of such tendencies in some out-of-the-way spot where 
there was less Minoan influence than in the developed 
Palace style. 

The greatest amount of Mycenaean ware from the 
upper three strata of Troy VI is of Furumark’s Myc. 
IITA:2 (1400-1300 3B.c.), with a few pieces that show 
the transition to the IIIB style of the thirteenth cen 
tury, such as the fragments of panelled bowls (figs. 
418, no. 1 and 419, no. 4) and the sherds of kylikes 
with vertical murices (figs. 412, no. 4; 415, no. 8; 420, 
nos. 2-3). These latter are found only in stratum h, 
and particularly in the Earthquake Deposit or in the 
Cremation Cemetery, and they therefore give the date 
of the final destruction of Troy VI within a few years 
of 1300 B.c., Le, at a time when Myc. IIIA was giving 
place to IIIB. In view of the scarcity of such pieces 
and the still rather incipient IIIB style there rep 
resented, the year 1275 B.c. as suggested in the chronol 
ogy (p. 19) is perhaps too late. When the Mycenaean 
material from Troy VIla has been published, one will 
be better able to judge whether the earthquake should 
be dated “ca. 1300 B.c.” rather than put definitely in 
the thirteenth century. 

Most of the fourteenth-century Mycenaean pottery 
from Troy VI is of standard fabric and of the koine 
style known from the Greek mainland and Levantine 
sites from Egypt to Cyprus and Syria, but there are 
also two other wares which seem readily distinguish 
able from standard Mycenaean, if not always from 
each other, even in the photographs. One is desig 
nated by the excavators “provincial Mycenaean” and 
attributed to “some eastern (?) Mediterranean provin 
cial center” (p. 38); the other is a local Trojan imita 
tion of Mycenaean, and is sometimes undecorated, in 
which case it is the same as Tan Ware (i. Yellow 
Minyan). These two derivative Mycenaean wares are 
found mainly in the later contexts of Troy VI and 
would indicate that such local or provincial fabrics 
had sprung up only after there had been a long tradi 
tion of imported Mycenaean pottery. Undecorated lo 
cal imitations in Tan Ware seem, however, to have 
begun somewhat earlier, perhaps owing in part to 
their own natural evolution from Gray Minyan ante 
cedents, a process which was going on independently 
in Greece and at Troy. (On such a problem the ex 
haustive discussion of shapes and the wares and con 
texts in which they are found [pp. 36-76] is particu 
larly useful.) 

Among the mainland and koine fragments from 
Troy a few sherds bear witness to the fact that the 
pictorial style was one ingredient of this ware. Three 
fragments (fig. 412, nos. 6, 6a and 16) from one or 
two amphoroid kraters with chariot scenes show the 
standardized fourteenth-century rendering of this popu 
lar subject. They do not, however, represent a very 
late or decadent stage, and should be dated stylisti 
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cally to the Amarna period (1375-1350 B.c.). Their 
context, in the Earthquake Stratum near House E, 
would suggest that they were among the earlier pieces 
of this deposit, and the vase an heirloom at the time 
of the earthquake. Another amphoroid krater is rep- 
resented in two fragments (hig. 407, nos. 12-13), the 
pictorial nature of which seems not to have been rec- 
ognized by the excavators; the wavy bands of rock 
work (Furumark’s mot. 34) are found largely in the 
early pictorial style (e.g. the krater with goats from 
Maroni, CVA Br. Mus. i, II Cb, pl. 10, no. 6, and the 
Metropolitan Museum chariot krater from Maroni, 
AJA 49 [1945] 544ff, figs. 8-10), and the curving 
shape on fig. 407, no. 12 is surely the neck and part 
of the head of a long-necked waterbird, as on the 
Metropolitan Museum krater, C.P. 3815 (cf. op.cit 
534ff, figs. 1-4). The context of these latter sherds, 
from House VIF, accords with their stylistic date in 
the early years of the fourteenth century. The ultimate 
provenance of these pictorial-style fragments at Troy 
is, of course, not certain, but their occurrence in the 
standard mainland and koine fabric along with many 
non-pictorial fragments in the same ware, and the 
relative infrequency of Cypriote imports to Troy VI, 
should make a mainland Greek rather than 
tine origin preferable. 


a Levan 


As to the two non-mainland Mycenaean wares found 
at Troy, one must accept Blegen’s differentiation of 
“local” and “provincial,” since this distinction is pre 
sumably more one of fabric than of decoration. Some 
of the sherds bear merely encircling lines or simple 
kylix 
with octopus decoration (fig. 315, 34-713) in local 
ware is presumably an imitation of an LH IIIA im 


port from the mainland or Rhodes. An eastern orien 


decoration not easily localized, but one 


tation for the province ial ware seems likely, although it 
need not have come all from one region. Fig. 417, no. 
10, the fragmentary tankard with a school of fish, has 
its closest affinities with some Rhodian material (e.g., 
BMCat I, i, A 846 from Ialysos), whereas the sherd 
of a panelled bowl with foliate spray (fig. 413, no. 7) 
with Furumark’s Rude Style 
found chiefly in thirteenth-century contexts in Cyprus 


connections 


suggests 
and Ras Shamra. Both pieces seem as late as, if not 
later than, any of the standard imported Mycenaean 
in Troy VI contexts. 

Despite the ancestral connections between the My 
cenaean Grecks and the people of Troy VI, both being 
offshoots ot the same ethn movement, ind despite 
the copious imports of Mycenaean objects (not only 
pottery, but barbed arrowheads, alabaster and marble 
sword pommels, paste beads and ivory) from the 
ver he« ime a My 


sixteenth century onwards, Troy ne 


cenaean citadel, The excavators take pains to point 


this out, and to show that the rite of cremation as 


practiced in the cemetery at the time of the eart! 
quake was quite foreign to contemporary Aegean 
origin to the Near 


practices and probably owed its 
Fast (the Hittite kingdom, North Syria and Palestine) 
The Greeks themselves may have taken this over from 


the East in the days of migration that accompanied the 
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break-up of the Mycenaean world, for cremation by gan 
in the Submycenaean period and became univ rsai in 
the Protogeometric period. The contacts between My 
cenaecan Greece and Troy in the thirteenth century 
and at the time of the Trojan War are problems th 

must await the appearance of Troy 1V. Meanwhile we 
must thank Professor Blegen and his colleagues for 
a most carefully conducted excavation and for th 
very orderly and full presentation of their material 


Sara A. IMMERWAHR 
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Diz 
schneider (Grosse Kulturen der Frihzeit). Pp 
124, pls. 


ver Hernirer, by Margarete Riem 


108, indices pp. 237-259. Gustav Kilpy 


Verlag, Stuttgart, 1954. 


In the preface to this volume H. T. Bossert « xplains 
the need of a popular book on the Hittites which 
would offer enough plates to carry a proper 


demonstration of its points. Bossert’s own Altanatolien, 
an admirable compendium of Anatolian illustration 
is out of print. The series Grosse Kulturen der Friih 
zeit seems an excellent framework for a new enterpris 
on Hittite art and culture. It is meant for the | 
educated public, and has enough space provide: 
a sizable written introduction to the liberal nur 
of plates (here 108). The text of the Hittite vol i 
the work of Mrs. Riemschneider. In the preparation 
of the plates she had the assistance of Bossert, al 
though it is not explicitly stated that he is resy 
for the final arrangement of the illustrations. An in 
proved version of the bibliography and list of plates 
(pp. 237-254) has been printed separately and is now 
available with the original volume. 

As one begins to inspect the book the quali 
the illustrations is immediately obvious. The 
are of generous size, usually giving much larger 
of their subjects than those in Altanatolien. The 
tion 1S necessarily much more restricted, but the 


tones are clear and generally made from ey 
originals (pl. § is an exception). 


one 


The typography is equally agreeable an 
gins to read the book expecting to find an introd 
tion of the same clear and sensible kind as extern 
appearances suggest. Inst ad, one 158 baffled by a is 
subjective and partly cryptic approach to the subject 
of the Hittites, their history, social institution tera 
ture, art and religion. Instead of a simple ind funda 
mental discussion of established facts and a 
separ ited, but possibly stimulating, section reserve 
hypothesis and theories, we are offered a 
mixture of data and fanciful guesses. One 
advise the general reader to hurry back 
sense offered in O. Gurney’s The Hittite 
Books A 259) for information. Specialists in Hittit 
philology and history will have their own detail 
criticisms to make in the proper One 
question the wisdom of publishing such a 


account as the present one in a popular serie 
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will mislead the public, without having to 
and scholarly docu 


tor the professional reader 


er views with footnotes 


will still have its useful side in the il 
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Old World Archaeology, 38; a period equated with 
Gerzean and Dynasty I in Egypt, Protoliterate c-d and 
Early Dynastic I in Mesopotamia. Contrast also the 
better plate in H. Frankfort, The Art and Architec 
ture of the Ancient Orient, pl. 135, where the relative 
sizes are clear). 


Of the extraneous material pls. 24-25 are typically 


Syrian, pl. 30 is uncertain, pl. 62 is Etruscan (cf. the 
catalogue Kunst und Leben der Etrusker, Kunsthaus 
Zirich, 3rd edition, 67, No. 105 from Vulci; cf. also 
R. Werner, BiOr 12 [1955] 83). The Tell Halaf ma 
terial (pls. 17, 61, 80, 82) is peripheral and partly ir 
revelant. It should be presented separately, if at all, in 
any book on Hittite art, 

If this volume has to be reprinted 
for illustrations may lead to it—one wishes the text 
could be remodelled and the plates reshuffled. Only 
after considerable modification could the book give 
a clear idea and definition of what is to be presented 
nowadays as-“the world of the Hittites.’ 


and the dem ind 


J, 
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SzTuKA Starozytna by Kazimierz Michalowski. 
Pp. 272, figs. 166, maps 3, pls. 5. Wydawnistwo 


“Sztuka,” Warsaw 1955. Zl. 14.50. 


This is an illustrated guide to the Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman antiquities in the National Mu 
seum, Warsaw, many of which were formerly in other 
collections public and private; it also provides short 
historical accounts of the development of the arts in 
those regions, a glossary, and a bibliography. The 
166 illustrations include a good many unpublished 
pieces. Most of the marbles are known already from 
Einzelaufnahmen and Among the 
bronzes, the early classic mirror-support, in the form 
of a female figure dressed in a peplos (p. 34), was, I 
think, unpublished. One may guess that the right hand 
held a dove. Among the vases there is the prize 
Panathenaic formerly in Breslau (pp. 105-06); red 
figure from the Branicki, Potocki, and other collec 
tions, most of them published in CVA, like the un 
signed Tleson cup (p. 98), but some new, like the 
black-figured neck-amphora, with rows of animals, 
rightly attributed to Sophilos in the text (p. 97). An 
early white lekythos is from the Vogell collection (p. 
32; Sg Vogell pl. 3, 13). Not quite worthy of its place 
is the black-figured oinochoe, p. 29, already pub 
lished thrice, most recently in the Polish Archeologia: 
see JHS 56 (1936) 254 and ABV, p. 536 on no. 41. 
The very useful Vogell catalogue cited on p. 243 was 
the work of Boehlau; Cramer was only the auctioneer. 


other places. 


J. D. Beaziey 
OXPORD 


F ASANERIE 
(Apvotenuseck) by Frank Brommer. Pp. 45, figs. 


ANTIKE KLEINKUNST SCHLOSS 


OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


2. N, (5. rt 
D.M. 


Verlag, Marburg 


This is a brief guide, or rather a brief and perfect 


ntroduction, charmingly written, to the collection of 
Landgraf Philipp of Hesse (at 


da), which is now open to the public. The 


tions are excellent. Among the bronzes are 
Corinthian helmet, and a pleasant Etruscan 
of a discus-thrower (the word “Etruscan 
haps have been added to the caption for the 
the simpler visitor, as with the vase on the opp 
page). The finest of the vases is the lekythos by t 
Pan Painter (fig. 17). De but 


extraordinary 


generate in styiec, 
importance for the subject mi 
pair of kraters by the Kekrops Painter (figs. 
Droll, the name-piece of the Hesse Group ( 
which was not presented to the Berlin Muse 
supposed in EVP, p. 209, but only lent. There are 
choice and other; and a_ nice 


terracottas, Tarentine 


fragment of a Tarentine relief in limestone (fig. 24) 


J. D. Beazrey 


Sata pe Arte Anticuo. Ecreto, Grecia, Roma. Co 
LecciOn Conpe pe Lacunityas, by Francisco Prat 
Puig. Introduction by Guillermo de Zéndegui. 
Pp. 16, figs. 11, plan. Instituto Nacional de Cul 
tura, Havana. 


On May 3oth of this year the Lagunillas collection 
of ancient art was made open to the public in a special 
gallery of the Palacio de Bellas Artes. Readers of this 
Journal will be familiar with the name Lag 
from the loan exhibition of ancient art in American 
private collections, held at the Fogg Art Museum in 
the winter of 1954 and 1955, or from {BV 
and other references to his vases and sculptures else 
where. With the opening of the Lagunillas Gallery 
in the museum at Havana, the scope, size, and qual 


Jeazley 


ity of the collection can now be judged by every visi 
tor, and some idea of it can be formed by the reader 
of Professor Prat’s catalogue, Last minute changes in 
the arrangement of the gallery make the floor-plan 
on p. 7 obsolete in some respects: the sé ulptures have 
been placed somewhat differently, and the Attic white 
lekythoi are no longer shown with the Tarentine ter 
racottas and limestone sculptures in case 22, but with 
Attic red-figure in case 21. It should also be noted 
that the Panathenaic prize amphora, illustrated on 
pp. 6, 10, and the inside of the back-cover, has been 
cleaned with the result that the modern white has 
disappeared. The shield devices, however, originally 
were of the forms as restored. 

The collection was formed by the Conde de Lagu- 
nillas in the last thirteen years and is still growing. 
It is, apart from some antiquities in the museum at 
Sido Paolo and at Petrépolis, the only collection of an 
cient art in Latin America. Catholic in taste, it covers 
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almost n ire span of ant quity, 

Mesopotam art. The chief glory of the 
Greek pottery. There are over 

yvana on which a paper will appear in 


} 
uml 


ers of Revista (published by 
Nacional de Cultura). Some of the fF 
tioned elsewhere in this number of th 
ry sizeable collection of Greek coin 
from the Jameson collection—is not yet 
his va , on Will be hown tf F 
remained on loan in Manchester, and four 
lent to the Mi tropolitan Museum of Art, wl 
has on loan his fragment of an Attic grave re 
The exhibition has been a great success in H 
(ct. Diario de la Marina of June 1, 1956 and EF 
do, Same Gate), and perhaps the day is not 
when the interested public in Cuba will want t 
sacological scciety. 


DieTRICH VON 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Ten Wuite Lekytuor THE Nationa M 
Engraved on wood and copper and printed | 
hand by John Kefalinos and his pupils Loui 
Montesantou, George Varlamos and N 
Damianakis. Introduction by Semni Kar 
English translation by Lucy Talcott. P, 


10, figs. 8. Athens, 1953-1955. Privately 


29000 drachmas ($100). (Available with 


English or Greek text.) 


This lavish portfolio contains color reprodu 
of the figured scenes on some well known whit 
ythoi in the National Museum in Athens. It is a labor 
of love on the part of Mr. Kefalinos, Director of the 
Athens School of Fine Arts, and a group of his stu 
dents who have spent about three years in its prepara 
tion. Handsomely printed on heavy, hand-made rag 
paper, these reproductions catch the spirit, the texture 
and the delicate pastel shades of the originals almost 
perfectly. 

The title promises us ten vases but we are 
given more, for in addition to the ten illustrated on 
the plates, seven others are reproduced either wholly 
or in part in text illustrations and on the covers. The 
drawing has been done with the greatest skill and 
care. The basic outline of each picture was engraved 
on a copper plate and the colors added from wood 


blocks, a separate block for each color. The result 
a series of faithful reproductions of the original 
which are a credit to the artists and the craft 
who produced them. They should be invaluable to 
students of Greek art, especially to those who do not 
readily have access to originals. Mrs. Karouzou’s ir 
troduction gives an outline of the development of the 
white lekythos and brief but sensitive descriptions of 
the vases illustrated. 


The following notes may be of service to the schol 
arly user. The lekythos illustrated on Plate III is a 
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and it ap 
Red-figure 
Athens Mar 
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lustrated in 

the latter 
Painter. Soft 
Bosanquet Paint 
Athens 1762. Pp 
6 No. 13701, 
trated here for 
Achilles Painter. 


15, the reference to pp. 
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had to solve problems even more complex than those 


faced by engravers of seals and gems. 

Throughout the text, the technical methods of the 
creation of the dies and the production of coins are 
carefully explained. The natural limitations of the 
size of the dies and the materials from which coins 
are made impose well as manufacturing 
problems. It is only by understanding these limitations 
that we can properly evaluate the artistic worth and 
contribution of the coin and medal designers 

The author quite rightly deplores the uniform lack 
of good design in our modern coinage which he 
points out has resulted from centralized, state-con 
trolled methods, mass production, as well as the mis 
take of judging proposed coins by large-scale models. 
The billions of coins needed as a medium of ex 
change today preclude the return to the more primi 
tive but more artistic coining procedures of the past. 
The author, however, makes certain constructive sug 
gestions to raise the standards of our modern coinage. 

The photographs used to illustrate this book are of 
unusually fine quality. All the coins have been photo 
graphed directly, most of them individually given the 
required lighting. After all, a coin may be considered 
to be a small relief. The location of the lights, the 
casting of shadows, and the position of the highlights 
are just as important in the photography of coins as 
they are in the photography of any other type of 
sculpture. The reproduction of the 147 photographs 
adequately illustrates the scope of the book. This 
type of publication, however, can almost never have 
too many illustrations. On reading the text, one feels 
that the publisher forced the author to cut down on 
the number of pictures, Engraving and printing costs 
are high, but the addition of another fifty illustra 
tions would have been most valuable and would not 
have increased the price of the book to a point where 
it would have decreased its sale. It is hoped that pub 
lishers of archaeological works will allow a con 
tinuingly greater use of illustrations in the future, 
since their value exceeds so far the additional cost. 


artistic as 


Josepu V. Nosut 
MAPLEWOOD, N.J 


Ancient Coins, by George M. A. Hanfmann and 
Miriam S. Balmuth. Pp. ao, figs. so, The Fogg 
4 g 


) 
Art Museum of Harvard University, 1956. 75 
cents, 


This is The Fogg Picture Book Nunjber 4 and 
serves to introduce ancient coins to non-technical read 
ers, such as visitors to the Museum. As the title im 
plies, this is a picture book and its numerous illustra 
tions show the beauty of ancient coinage. An intro 
duction gives a general background of the subject. 

The coins chosen are from those on view at The 
Fogg Art Museum, many of them recently given or 
lent. This is a teaching collection and the examples 
are neither the great rarities nor the beautiful speci 
mens that are usually illustrated in books on coins. 
Rather, they are the average examples within the 
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reach of the purse of the private collector. It is hoped 
that this publication will encourage new collectors in 
this fascinating field. 

The sequence of the pictures is by subject matter, 
not chronologically or by mints. Photographically the 
illustrations are quite good, being made directly from 
the coins rather than plaster casts. They are repro 
duced enlarged, varying in magnification from two to 
times, It have all 


wrongly 


hive would have been desirable t 
the backgrounds uniform. Several coins ar 
poised. In numbers 2 and 14 the depth of fiel 
not quite carry the high relief of the coins. A 
corrections has been issued: 12b read 
“same coin as Plate 1b”; caption no. 31a read “grand 
daughter” for “daughter”; 


MAXIMINUS In headin 


caption no 


caption no. 32a read 
g- 
Josep V. 
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Lullies. 
Pp. 117, figs. 56. Filser-Verlag, Miinchen-Pasing, 
1954. DM. 12.00. 


Die Kavernoe Apnropite, by Reinhard 


Dr. Lullies, well known for much valuable work 
including his recent editorship of Neue Beitrdge zur 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (Festschrift B. 
1954) and his comments in the 
edition of Griechische Bildwerke in Rom (195 


Schweitze T, recent 
has 
brought forth a monograph on the “Vénus accroupie” 
at a time when the literature on this subject has been 
increasing at an astounding rate. As he states in an 
Epilogue referring to Adriani’s major contribution on 
the Aphrodite of Doidalsas (p. 108; BSRAA 30 [1951] 
144-181), his own manuscript went into the editorial 
stage in the spring of 1948, although reference (p. 95, 
note 145) is made to D. von Bothmer, Greek, Etrus 
can, and Roman Antiquities (Baker Coll. Exhibition, 
N.Y. 1950), in connection with (no. 95) the rf pyxis 
showing preparations for a wedding (a crouching 


The 


relative simplicity of Doidalsas’ career, or rather the 


figure being doused by an Eros with a hydria) 
complete lack of information concerning his works 
(other than the Zeus Stratios of Nicomedia and proba 
bly the Bathing Aphrodite), and the striking com 
positions of the Vienne-Villa Adriana (Terme) and 
Rhodes Crouching Aphrodite types have drawn a 
number of critics to contemplation of Doidalsas from 
the standpoint of the sculptures and the Crouching 


Aphrodites from the standpoint of their replicas and 


variants. 

Before turning back to Lullies’ monograph, we may 

Aphrodite 


which have appeared since Lullies sent his manuscript 


mention the works treating the Crouching 


to press. L. Laurenzi (Annuario 24-26 | 1946-48] 1 


179) discussed the Terme marble and the Durighi-llo 
in connection with a marble 


statuette of the Zeus Stratios tound in the exca\ 


bronze in the Louvre 
tions 
of Camirus (C/Rhod o, pl. 2, figs. 22f), which gives a 
faithful demonstration of the bronze original, with the 
same alterations and lengthening of drapery chara 


terizing the Olympia copy of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 


1956} 


Lippold (Handbuch der Archéologie Ill, 1, Munich 


1950, 319, pl. 112, 1 | Terme]) went on record that the 


original of the Vienne-Villa Adriana type was a work 
in bronze (so also Lullies, p. 49), that the Porticus 
Octaviae (Porticus Octavia was a separate build 
statue mentioned in Pliny’s extremely concise passage 
(NH, 36.35) was a copy (listed by Pliny among statues 
in marble), and that the style was allied to the Florenc 
“Arrotino” of the earlier Pergamene school. F. Poul 
sen’s English edition of the Copenhagen Catalogue 
supported these views, in dealing with the bronze 
(Lullies, figs. 13f) already thoroughly evaluated by 
O. Brendel (Cat. of Ancient Sculpture in the Ny 
Carlsberg Glypiotek, 1951, 60f, no. 51; EA nos. 3788ff) 
In a thorough, concise presentation of known ev 
dence, in connection with the Metropolitan Museum 
marble (Lullies, 16, no. 24), Miss Richter reminded 
us that the Crouching Aphrodite known best from 
the copy found in Rhodes (Lullies, fig. 51) presented 
important claims to being (1) the statue mentioned 
by Pliny (2) possibly a second creation by Doidalsas 
(or Doidalses), or (3) at least a separate, contemporary 
Greek original (Cat. of Greek Sculptures, 

no. 159). J. Charbonneaux (AJA 59 [1955] 253) felt 
that the elegant, small, unaxial dimensions of the 
Rhodes statue placed the original in the period of Neo 
Attic art. 

In Ancient Italy (Ann Arbor 1955, 47f, figs. 150 
157), Miss Richter reiterated that the Rhodes type was 
not a Roman copyist’s variant of the larger statue but 
“it seems more likely that the second version goes 
back to a different Greek original, for it too exists in 
a number of Roman copies of different sizes.’ D. von 
Jothmer has kindly called attention to the fact that 
Reinach, Rép. stat. III, 114, no. 2, cited by Miss Richter 
(Ancient Italy, 47, note 68), is not Mr. Walter C 
3aker’s statue (Bothmer, op.cit. 10, no. 67) but Ba 


4 Kot 


yonne, Musée Bonnat no. 49 ( Archives photographiques 


BAA 13; Lullies, p. 85; also Reinach, Rép. stat. V, 
159, no. 4, where it looks somewhat different). Mr 
3aker’s statue is said to have been found at Halicar 
nassus. In The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New 
York 1955, 82ff), Miss Bieber implies connection be 
tween the story of Nikomedes’ wishing to buy the 
Cnidian Aphrodite (Pliny, NH, 36.21) and the com 
missioning of the bathing Aphrodite from Doidalsas 
This would throw light on the purpose, inspiration, 
and perhaps even the material of the Crouching Aphre 
dite, had not the commentators reminded us long ago 
(Jex-Blake and Sellers, 193) Lullies agais 

28f) that it is uncertain whether the Cnidia in 


and 


relates to the third century Nikomedes or one of 
successors, say Nikomedes IV (0 74 Bu 


ifter tive 
first Mithradatic war (84 B.c.). The latter «cers more 


had longer to 


likely, since the Cnidia would have 


increase in V ilue as a wi rk of art, 
later Hellenistic era of revived classicism. Miss 

does identify the Rhe des type as a Variation <« 

with the Anadyomene type in such a way as to d 

the closed, pyramidal form of the principal or Vienne 


Villa Adriana version 
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replicas and variants of the principal 
peared the Venus once belonging to 


g [1955] 149f, pl. 46, hgs. 2of). 
with its simpler version of the more 
elaborat Torlonia 


hairdress belongs (cf. the better 
statue and the Copenhagen bronze 
13f), this statue is not the example drawn as Reinach, 
Rép at. Il, 270, in acedibus 
Giustiniamt according to Cavalleris II, 68, for which 
sce Ashby, PBSR g | 1920] 152), which is in fact the 


second Naples example ( Lullies, p. 1 


Lullies, figs. 11, 
no, ( Lullhies, p- 17 
with 


Renaissance history. The Naples statue, how 


ever, must be the 


;, no 17), 
los 
marble known to Episcopius (Sig 
Reinach took 
from that source. (Joh. Episcopius or Jan 
Bisschop publ shed at The Hague ca. 1071 but had 
access to drawings by artists of the previous century, 
h as Heemskerck: see Michaelis, /d/ 6 | 1891 | 169.) 
| procured his statue, along with a host of 
Isabella d'Este’s collection at 
Mantua, where it was highly prized (W. Noél Sains 
bury, Original I 
Life 
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present value, s 
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tion and fig., p. 38). The Florentine Arrotino (for 
the possibility of an extant replica, lost in America, 
see F, von Lorentz, Festschrift Andreas Rumpf, 107ff) 
is disassociated from the Doidalsas creation and linked 
with the art of the Pergamene School at its height, 
in the period from the so-called second Attalus dedica 
tion to the sculptures of the Great Altar. Finally, in 
an initial chapter (“Zur Verwendung des antiken Vor 
bilds in der neueren Kunst’’), the author follows the 
current fashion of tracing the Doidalsas Aphrodite 
motive through Renaissance and later sculpture and 
painting, as has been done so often with the Laocoén 
and the so-called Three Graces (see now the copious 
bibliography and illustrations, H. Ladendorf, “Anti 
kenstudium und Antikenkopie,” AbASdchs 46, no. 2 
[1953] 121-161; also Brendel, ArtB 37 [1955] 113ff). 

In concluding, we venture a few random com- 
ments. S. Reinach emended the crucial passage in Pliny 
to link the well-known type of Aphrodite adjusting 
her sandal with the work ascribed to Polycharmus: 
Venerem lavantem sese Doedalsas stantem (pede in 
uno) Polycharmus, on the theory that stantem Poly- 
charmus made no sense in a world where most Aphro- 
dites stood (see the comment by Mrs. Strong, /HS 
28 [1908] 14ff, under Cook, nos. 16f). The epithet 
“standing,” however, would not be otiose when ap- 
plied to a Venus mentioned directly after one that was 
well known to be represented as crouching. Surely one 
would say, “Michaelangelo’s statue of Moses is in S. 
Pietro in Vincoli; a standing Moses is illustrated in 
figs. 291-293 of Miss Richter’s Ancient Italy,” imply 
ing that every one knows Michaelangelo’s Moses is 
seated, Furthermore, the identification of the Crouch 
ing Aphrodite as the work of Doidalsas really rests, 
as Miss Milne has kindly reminded me, on the antith 
esis between lavantem sese and stantem. S. Reinach’s 
emendation stantem (pede in uno) destroys this an 
tithesis (for a sponge bath can just as well be taken 
standing) and with it the identification. It seems more 
reasonable, therefore, to attribute to Polycharmus the 
well-known half-draped Aphrodite Anadyomene type, 
discussed by Lullies (pp. 78ff, figs. 48f, eight replicas, 
several from Rome; add as no. 9 the statue at Syon 
House, AJA 59 [1955] 148; variants also Mustilli, 
Museo Mussolini, 38, under no. 8, and in Riemann’s 
long lists, Kerameikos 2, 118f). This statue would 
have made an excellent companion for the Doidalsas 
group in a Roman temple museum. 

The reviewer shares Lullies’ suspicions about the 
Durighiello bronze in the Louvre (p. 23f, 86; accepted 
by Bieber, op.cit. 83, fig. 292; Lawrence, Later Greck 
Sculpture, 17f, pl. 25a; et al.). The position of the 
right arm seems based on wrong restorations of the 
marble copies and should be brought up to the hair 
in the manner of the Copenhagen bronze, although 
the classicizing head with the hair arranged more in 
the manner of Julio-Claudian portraits (Agrippina) 
may account for this, and the first Vatican statue (Lul 
lies no. 9, fig. 10) has the right arm lower than the 
rest. Save for its graceful, quite Cinquecento head, the 
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Durighiello bronze finds its closest counterpart in the 
small marble statue from the Lancellotti Collection in 
Rome, sold at Parke-Bernet 9 June 1949 in Part III 
of the Joseph Brummer Collection (106, no. 490, fig.) 
and again at Parke-Bernet 8 June 1956 (46, no. 255, 
brought to my attention by D. von Bothmer). It has 
been dated “Italian XVI-XVIII Century” by the cata 
loguers. Both the bronze and the marble depend on 
some questionably antique or at least heavily recut 
marble such as the statue in the former Palazzo An 
tinori in Florence (Lullies no, 13), which A. Neppi 
Modona (EA no. 4058) related to the Uffizi version 
(Lullies no. 14). The two illustrations of the head 
and right arm, with shoulder and breast, of a marble 
Crouching Aphrodite once with the late Dr. Jacob 
(never Jakob) Hirsch in Paris show a fragment that 
looks too good to be ancient (Lullies figs. 17f). Again 
the mannered grace of the hand would seem to betray 
the imitator of the better Torlonia and the better 
Naples statues (Lullies nos. 11, 16, figs. 11, 15). The 
Windsor Venus of Charles I (see above) has been de 
scribed as having the fingers of the right hand restored; 
the whole right arm (broken below the shoulder) 
should be reset to bring the arm closer to the head 
and the hand to the hair. 

Charbonneaux (loc.cit.) speaks of the Rhodes type 
as “the transposition in the round of a motive which 
appeared in the fourth century in vase painting (and 
probably in large-scale painting),” and it is in the 
interaction of painting on sculpture and vice versa in 
the Hellenistic period that we should judge the vari 
ants in marble, in relief and on coins of the Vienne 
Villa Adriana Crouching Aphrodite. The Nikaia coin 
(mentioned above) suggests a painting inspired by 
the statue, and a painting in turn certainly lies be- 
hind the similar groups of a Crouching Aphrodite, 
two Erotes, and a swan on cineraria in the Conserva 
tori (Richter, Anc.Jtaly, 101, fig. 289) and London 
(Reinach, Rép.rel. Il, 460, no. 2). The alterations in 
the positions and actions of the Erotes in those free 
standing copies which include them could certainly be 
dictated by work in other media; such must be the 
case with the particularly hideous Crouching Aphro 
dite group in the Terme (Inv. 8564) from the Ludo 
visi Collection (Lullies no. 8, fig. 9) 
we have only the earlier parallelisn. the vases dis 
cussed and illustrated by Lullies (figs. 35-42) and a 
few small reliefs. In a popular motive such as the 
previously mentioned “Three Graces,’ who appear in 
innumerable versions in a variety of ways (Richter, 
op.cit, figs. 243f; Rodenwaldt, /RS 28 [1938] 6off; 
Becatti, BullComm 65 [1937] 41ff), or in the Perseus 
and Andromeda relief in the Capitolino (Stuart Jones, 
Cat., Stanza degli Imperatori, no. 89, pl. 53) and paint 
ings in Naples (Richter, figs. 235f), we have more 
demonstrable examples of this interdependence of 
painting and sculpture. 


Unfortunately 
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La Vie QUOTIDIENNE EN GAULE PENDANT LA PAIX 
ROMAINE (I*-III' Paul 
Marie Duval. Pp. 364, tail-pieces between cl 


chap 


SIECLES APRES J.-C.), by 


ters. Librairie Hachette, Paris, 1952. Fr. 7 
Through several channels a copy of this sum: 
of all aspects of Gallo-Roman daily life has reached 
this Journal for review. The book has appeared in a 
series of twenty-five titles, treating of daily life from 
ancient Egypt through all periods of French history to 
There are volumes on such diverse subjects as 
Greece in the time of Homer, China, the Incas, 


1900, 
and 
modern Morocco. Several have been translated into Eng 
lish and other languages; the best known certainly 
Jérome Carcopino, La vie quotidienne a Rome (1939; 
English language edition, tr. E. O. Lorimer, ed. H. T 
Rowell, New Haven 1940). M. Duval is well qualified 
to produce the present volume, having already writ 
ten a book on Cherchel and Tipasa and major arti 
cles on aspects of archaeology in Gaul (Gallia 
[1947], 10 [1952], etc.). 

The title suggests that the period selected for in 
vestigation is marked at the beginning by the Galli 
and British activities of the Emperor Claudius (a.p 
41-54) and at its conclusion by the submission of the 
Gallic Tetrici to the Emperor Aurelianus (a.p. 273). 
Later parallels and the testimonies of later writers are 
included if they throw light on customs in these two 
hundred years of greatest peace and prosperity. Chap 
ters dealing with the country and its inhabitants, life 
in the home, work and occupations, the professions, 
amusements (hunting, fishing, circuses, baths, etc.), 
and religious practices are followed by a general bib 
liography (p. 335f) and twenty-five pages of useful 
notes and valuable further references, especially the 
citations of articles in provincial periodicals. 

Within the chapter headings many subjects are 
covered, and in some cases the coverage is naturally 
quite brief. For example, the section on mints and 
coining techniques (p. 153f) mentions the Lugdunum 
Mint and gives some general remarks on the manu 
facture of coins, citing A. Blanchet, Traité de 
naies gauloises (1905), as the only reference. By not 
having used at least Part 1 of E. Babelon, Traité de 
monnaies grecques et romaines (1901), this sectio 


mon 


misses any mention of the important coin dies and 
coining implements found in greater numbers in Ro 
man Gaul than any place else throughout the ancient 
world (C. M. Kraay, /RS 45 [1955] 241; M. Grant, 
NumChron 44 [1954] 229f; P. Le Gentilhomm«e 
RevNum 1946, Procés Verbaux, ii-viii, and other ref 
erences ). 

While the lack of plates certainly contributes to the 
reasonable price of the book, many necessary illu: 
tions are scattered in obscure works, and eve 
Espérandieu volumes for Gaul and Germany ( Recueil 
des bas-reliefs) are lacking in many libraries. An ed 
tion priced at say 1000 francs and containing a se 
tion of pertinent plates could be bought by most and 
would be extremely useful (cf., in this respect, O 
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Gaul, Harvard P 
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1953; H. Com 
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urs, by Ada 


M. Meu 
rdam, 1g 
Ada Hondius-Crone has produced a fascinating ac 


nt in modern format of a group of Roman provin 


bronzes, and coins which have a mod 
The town of Dom 
island of Walcheren near Middelburg 


in Zeeland is separated from the sea only by a narrow 
lo 


culptures, 
history gou g DacK tO A.D, 104! 


burg mn the 
sand-dunes 


riage Ol 


three hundred years ago these 
lunes were much broader, and no one suspected they 
oncealed a Roman temple, built when the dunes had 
been farther out and the site part of the wooded main 
ind of the island (fig. 1). 


dunes, 


Late in 1646 fierce gales 
and on 6 January 1647 erosion by 


a laid bare a large number of stone altars and 

objects. T he local authorities removed the stones 
to the Domburg church for safekeeping, where they 
rest until 10 October 


were to 1848 when destroyed 


or badly damaged in the collapse of the tower roof. 
ials 
the site and objects of the Temple of Nehalennia were 


much 


ings were published by scholars who journeyed to the 


Fortunately for antiquarians and museum 


appreci ited following the if d scovery, and draw 


areca to record the finds This lamp of scholarship did 
not burn somewhat fitfully in Holland alone (Bag 
1] | 


1 
Jeh 1ennia 


[1955] 109), and word of the goddess 
and her mixed iconography reached the 
Msr 
studies of wall paintings and minor an 
much consulted by Cassiano dal 
Ashby, CR 18 [1904] 7off), in Rome via 
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ered for | 


antiquary Giovanni Ciampini, remem 
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Sciences were deposited in its 


eu rey shed them with new photographs, 
lithographs, and notes by Miss M. G. A. de 

Man (Recueil cénéral des bas-relief tatues et bustes 
de la Gaule romaine 1X, Paris 1926, nos 6639-6667 ) 
: k of resorting the fragments following the loss 
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but in monographs of appealing design which endea 
vour to treat the broader meaning of the provincial 
material studied. The Temple of Nehalennia is ob 
viously no Vix burial or London Mithraeum in quality 
of finds or popular appeal, but the writer makes us 
see the importance of a travellers’ and seafarers’ sanc 
tuary near a Roman provincial harbour town opposite 
the most prosperous areas of Roman Britain. Here 
Roman merchants and their Romanized native associ 
ates offered vows to Nehalennia, a provincial or local 
being taking on iconographic aspects of Venus Pom 
peiana (pp. 103, 105; M. H. Swindler, AJA 27 [1923] 
302f1), of Cybele, and even of Nemesis (cf. the types 
of the latter: Schweitzer, J/dl 46 [1931] 175ff; Devam 
bez, BCH 64-65 [1942-43] 216ff; Ronzevalle, Orien- 
talia 4% [1934] 121ff; K. Skutsch, Die Antike 12 
[1936] 49ff). They also set up statues and altars to 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus (Capitolinus), to Neptune, 
to Hercules, and to Victoria, the last three being rep 
resented in those provincial diffusions of post-Lysip 
pic Greek and post-Apollonius Roman cult images 
which one encounters on countless altars, bases, column 
drums, and the like collected in the pages of Espéran 
dieu. A small bronze statue of a Genius (H.: 7 ins.) 
was found on the beach near the temple in 1731 and 
is now lost, although Janssen described it in 1845 
(p. 88f, fig. B; a reference to E. Rink, Die bildlichen 
Darstellungen des rémischen Genius, Diss. Giessen, 
1933, rather than merely to F. Magi, / rilievs flavi del 
Palazzo della Cancelleria, pls. 1, 11, etc.). 

Chapter I gives the history of the find in 1647 and 
the fate of the sculptures. Chapter II treats the site 
of the temple, which by 
ceptionally low tide due to further action of the sea 
on the dunes and which by 1900 was lost beneath the 
cloudy waters of the North Sea (p. 19). Chapter III 
comprises a Catalogue of the Monuments, with draw 
ings and photographs arranged to show the past and 
present states of the sculptures. The writer's careful 
catalogue of the coins, based on older illustrations of 
finds in 1647 and 1684, is a lesson to numismatists 


750 was only visible at ex- 


in the value of going back to studies before Cohen, E. 
Babelon, and Sabatier, et al. when secking new Re- 
publican, imperial or later coin types or varieties (e.g. 
Hondius’ nos. 3, 6, 9, p. 93; nos. 4, 9, 
the second group, the 1684 finds, the drawings seem 


16, p. 94; In 


more accurate). The coins suggest the shrine enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity in the half-century of the Se 
veran period. The writer concludes with a Chapter 
(IV) on the goddess Nehalennia, her iconography, 
and the divinities worshipped with her, in which in 
terpretive parallels are gathered from as far afield as 
the so-called New Temple and the worship of the 
Great Mother of Samothrace (p. 111), although of 
course the celebrated Nike now in the Louvre could 
not have been “actually dedicated on the occasion of 
battle by Demetrios Poliorketes in 
since Demetrius (336-283 .c.) struck his 


a victorious sea 
240 B.C.,” 
tetradrachm ca. 300, following the victory over Ptolemy 
off Salamis in 306. Miss Bieber suggests ca. 190 for 
the Louvre statue (The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
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Age, 125f, esp. note 13), and M. Charbonneaux speaks 
of the newly discovered right hand in connection with 
those of Alkyoneus and Ge on the Pergamon altar 
(Hesperia 21 [1952] 45). 
CorNeLius VERMEULE 
BRYN 
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SYZANTINE STUDIES AND OrnHer Essays, by Norman 
H. Baynes. Pp. xi + 


392. University of London, 


The Athlone Press, London, 1955. $7.00. 


Seven lectures, fourteen articles, and ten review arti 
cles from the pen of the dean of British historians of 
$yzantium are reprinted in this volume. Two of the 
lectures and one article are hitherto unpublished, and 
all are in fine English style, succinct, and a joy to 
read, 

There is not space here to go into either the mani 
fold topics discussed by the author or a critical ex 
amination of any of the chapters. His lectures are 
stimulating on such subjects as “The Thought-World 
of East Rome,” “The Decline of Roman Power in 
Western Europe,” and “Alexandria and Constanti 
nople: a Study in Ecclesiastical Diplomacy,” in which 
the power politics and un-Christian activities of suc 
cessive bishops of Alexandria might give lessons to 
modern dictators. Among the articles are “Rome and 
Armenia in the Fourth Century,” “The Goths in 
South Russia,” “The Death of Julian the Apostate in 
a Christian Legend,” and “The Pratum Spirituale.” 
The first analyzes the account of relations between the 
two states just after Armenia had become Christian, 
as described by the Armenian author Faustus of By 
zantium, the value of whose work is underscored by 
the author. The second rejects the thesis of Rostovtzeff 
that the Goths developed a flourishing trade across the 
Black Sea during the early Roman Empire. The 
third, on Julian, refers again to Faustus, where a legend 
Valens ( Julian here) shows the rapidity 
with which Christian hatred of Julian spread into 


about 


legend and literature. The fourth analyzes the writing 


of John Moschus as a valuable source for life and 
popular thought in the eastern provinces of the Byzan 
tine Empire. 

There is meat in all of the chapters, and the reviews 
are models, which this one unfortunately does not 
follow. Material for the arc haeologist, however, is scant, 
but all is of great interest. 

Ricuarp N. Fryt 
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Amsprostana), by Ranuccio Bianchi Band: 
nelli. P.», 182, figs. in text 77, frontispiece + pls. 
50, colored pls. 4. Urs Graf-Verlag, Olten, 1955. 
$25.00. 


Of the 


only hfty-two fragmentary folios are extant today. Re 


codex that forms the subject of this study 


1956] 


moved before the thirteenth century from a manu: 
which originally contained the whole Iliad, they wer 
acquired for the Ambrosian Library by its founder, 


Cardinal Federico Borromeo, in 1608. On the fra 


mentary remains (which repre sent about one third of 
the orig nal illuminations and one twentieth of the 


lear 
vely 


text) are pre served nifty eight miniatures in 


poor condition and the textual excerpts which 


on the reverse in Greek uncial script. 

As one of the rare examples of late antique ill 
tion, the codex has long been the object of s 
research. It has also been fully reproduced, qu 
cently in a splendid facsimile in color by the 
Graf-Verlag in 1953, and now once more, in 
and white, in the latest critical study by Ranu 
anchi Bandinelli. The purpose of the book is to in 
vestigate the Ambrosian Iliad from the standpoint of 
the history of art in order to put an end to the con 
troversy concerning the date and origin of the codex 
which has been waged since the earliest publi 
of the manuscript by A. Mai in 1819. 

Before embarking on a detailed analysis of the code 


Jandinelli discusses several proble: 


itself, Professor 
intrinsically related to the study of late antique paint 
ing and book illumination. Among them is the fre 
quent lack of conclusive evidence to corroborate the 
ories on the transmission of artistic motifs. Thu 
clusions must often rest on assumptions alone, 
instance, Professor Bandinelli’s explanation of 
homogencity of iconographic motifs and compos 
throughout the Roman Empire in areas as far 
as Gaul and Antioch or Ostia and North Afri 
must be assumed that cartoons and art work: 
sarcophagi, Emperor portraits, and coin types were 
circulated from various centers throughout the | 
pire, for it was only with the gradual breakdown of 
centralization in the late third century that it became 
more common for artisans to move from pla e¢ to 
place in search of commissions. 

The author maintains that 


further manuscript 


played an extremely important role in the transmis 
sion of motifs, but here again arguments must be based 
largely on conjecture. An interesting example is fur 
nished by a scene of Aratus and the Muse in a twelft 
Aratus Madrid (A.16), an 
exact prototype for which 1S found in the m tl ird 
\ Since the 


was buried from the fifth to the nineteenth ccr 


century manuscript in 


century mos of Monnus in Trier 


the miniaturist of the Aratus manuscript mu 


le] whi h n 


derived his composition from a moc 
was based on a classical prototype. The pro 
the transmission of motifs through manuscript 
the utmost relevance to the study of the Ambrosian 
Iliad, since the miniatures clearly reflect the influence 
of various earlier traditions. 


A nothe r 


chapter concerns the need for more precise defi 


general question raised in the introd 


of terms used in the history of art. T hus, in rel 
to the late Professor Charles Morey’s “neo-Au 
“Alexandrian” styles, the author asserts that clas: 


tions of this type “reveal themselves in the end 
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ig ¢ painting and book illumination are chara terized 
by a marked homogeneity of iconographic motifs and 
different 


nents. The comparison ot the miniatures with Roman 


compositions among works of art of conti 


catacomb paintings such as those of the Catacomb of 

Calixtus (ca. a.p. 400) is no less convincing than tl 

analogies drawn with Eastern works (pis. 17, 46). 
Ihe grounds on which the author places the date 


of execution of the codex between 493 and 506 also 


l minary con lusion 


18 on the 


scem somewhat dubitable, Fis pre 
dates the codex between 493 and basis © 
the of the the 
prize-winner and participants of the funeral games in 
Patroclus (Min. lv). He points out that the 
acy of the Greens (prasini), the Circus fa 
banl 


On the 


predominance green in garments ol 


honor of 
supre tion 
in Constantinople that represented merchants, 
ind 
basis of the typological comparisons with the diptychs 
of Areol 


rowed ¢ 


ers, irtisans, extended from 493 to 


15, 
) 


ndi the ferminu ante quem 1s irther 
lown to 506. Professor Bandinelli then proceeds 
that the Ambrosian Iliad 
may have been produced for Areobindus himself “in 
the way that the 


Dioscurides Codex” 


with the “idl speculation” 
received illustrated 
Since 
a leader of the party of the nobles, the Blues (venet), 
the 


same his wife 


(p. 167). Areobindus w 


iuthor himself admits that this assu ption un 
lort inately cannot be sustained in view of the minia 
turist’s preference for green in Miniature lv. 

Th re 
deed compiled an impressive array of evidence to sub 
ite his Ambro 


time 


is no doubt that Professor Bandinelli has in 


stant 


Iliad, 


further research. 


theory of the origin of the 
tested by 


in 


Its validity remains to be and 


Littan M. C. Ranpaut 
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Heaventy Lapper o 
Joun Curmacus, by John Rupert Martin (Stud 

in Manuscript Illumination, no. 5, edited by A 
M. Friend). Pp. viii + 198, pls. 112. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton, 1954. 


THe ILLusrrRaTION OF THI 


25.00. 


the series of Studies 
Manuscript Illumination, marks yet another significant 
contribution to the field of Byzantine illumination. 
While the text of the Heavenly Ladder by John Cli 
macus has previously been published (in 1662 
1883), the present work of John Martin is the | 
critical study of the pertinent illustrative materia 


This volume, the fifth in in 


also contains the previously unpublished text of the 
Penitential of the “Holy 
Criminals” ascribed to Andrew of Crete (ca. a.p. 700) 
of the chief he Climax 
manuscript Vat. 


Canon, a hymn in honor 


which version is found in t 
gr. 1754 of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Derived from the fifth chapter of the Heaven 
ly Ladder (“On the 


related to the work through analogies in its illustra 


Penitence’’), hymn is further 


tive program. 
The clarity of style and succinctness of presentation 


result in a precise, uncluttered account of the origin 
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Vaulting becomes important in the tenth century but 
disappears later. 

The tenth century has no great monuments com 
parable to the Mezquita of Cordova and the Sidi 
‘Oqba of Qairawin. There is no real summary at the 
end of this chapter (III). The author expects much to 
come to light in the near future. Fatimid style of the 
tenth century is still archaic, as said before. The famous 
entrance porch of the great mosque of Mahdiya lacks 
integration with the rest of the building and could 
be compared with the porch of St. Gilles. With the 
fourth chapter we come upon the Berbers. They play 
a role in Africa comparable to that of the Turks and 
the Mongols in the East. 


oth are newly converted, 
fanat 


invaders, There are waves of invasion. The 
veil-wearing Almoravids are from the Sahara, and 
the Almohads call the Atlas Mountains their home. 
Cordova is no longer the great artistic center of the 
Maghreb, but it is the Spanish-Mauresque style with 
Cordova as its former center that spreads all over 
and soon takes on a uniformity that will later be stereo 
typed and overdecorated. H. A. R. Gibb finds that 
this is the fate of almost all Arabic literary styles as 
well. The gabled roof of red tiles over each aisle, the 
minaret, still square but decorated with a network that 
gets lacier and lacier, and no longer in the axis of the 
prayer niche but at the right of a magnificent entrance 
portal—all these elements are part of a very attractive 
formula, The stalactite vault (muqarnas), which al 
ready appears in isolated fashion under the Fatimids, 


becomes a very important feature—not a foreign, im 


ported detail but a harmonious and expressive part 
of the whole. In chapter five two centers require our 
attention, Fez with its medersas (called madrasas in 
the East, or theological seminaries) and Granada with 
its Alhambra. The medersas have their court facades 


transformed into 


non-structural lace curtains. The 
mechanical repetition of walls with lozenges is equally 
tiring at the Alhambra, but both centers excel in 
superb proportions and ingenious planning. The au 
thor becomes quite lyrical when he speaks of this 
Granada fortress, and rightly so, but when he com- 
pares the medersa Ba ‘Inaniya of Fez with the Hasan 
mosque of Cairo this reviewer finds it difficult to agree 
with him. 

What follows now will not be summed up here. 
Even Marcais speaks of decadence. The Turkish 
mosque which finally replaces the buildings of artisti- 
cally impotent dynasties will be of interest to the stu- 
dent of Turkish art. There is no longer any connec 
tion with the native style. 

In a study such as this, which covers so much 
ground, one hesitates to bring up small points that 
were of concern to this reviewer. The origin of the 
stalactite (muqgarnas) motif. Like Marcais, Creswell 
traces this feature from Persia to Egypt, but he men 
tions the al-Guyiishi mosque (a.p. 1085) as having 
the earliest muqarnas in Egypt, instead of the later 
Aqmar mosque Marcais names. Al-Guyishi was built 
by a wazir from Armenia. One wonders about the 
groin vaults of al-Guydshi and those of Sfax. Some 
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day additional material may tel) us whether or not 
there is a common origin. The groin vault is unpopu 
lar in the Maghreb. It more or less disappears after 
the Fatimids. The portal of the great mosque of Mah 
diya. Both Creswell and Marcais think of the Roman 
triumphal arch as the prototype. That a free-standing 
monument like the triumphal arch should become the 
prototype for an entrance to a mosque seems very un 
likely, especially since there is nothing but the tri- 
partite division that they have in common. If there is 
a prototype, why not think of Raqqa and its gate? 
What should be stressed is that for the first time in 
North Africa an entrance gate important 
enough to serve as a prototype for many later portals. 
The bent entrance. Like the stalactite vault, the bent 
entrance is a typical oriental feature. Creswell (Early 
Muslim Architecture Il [1940] 27ff) makes a real 
study of it and finds that its use in fortifications does 
not become widespread until the twelfth century. This 
is true of North Africa, too; cf. e.g. Bab ar-Ruah of 
Rabat. There is, however, another use of the bent 


bec omes 


entrance which Creswell disregards and Marcais only 
mentions in passing, that in private houses. It has 
not been pointed out that it occurs in early Muslim 
private houses of Ktesiphon (E. Kiihnel and others, 
Die Ausgrabungen der zweiten Ktesiphonexpedition, 
terlin 1933, p. 10, fig. 5); it occurs several times in 
one of the palaces of the Qal‘at Beni Hammad, the 
Dar al-Bahr, not so much as a protection against 
enemies as for reasons of privacy. A very narrow bent 
entrance protects the harem. This interesting aspect 
of this are hitectural feature omits in his 
studies. In our book it is mentioned but not indexed. 
The great mosque of Sasa. The author discusses on 


Creswell 


p. 24 the plan of this mosque but by some slip failed 
to bring his description of the plan up to date. The 
plan consists of ninth-century and later parts. P. 72 
brings the discussion of the later part, this time cor 
rectly but without referring to the ninth-century part 
The portal of San Esteban, Mezquita of Cordova. The 
documentary reference to the portal’s date of a.p. 855, 
which our author cites, does not exclude the probabil 
ity that the stepped gables at the portal go back to 
‘Abd ar-Rahmin I, the founder of the mosque (a.p. 
785). The comparison with Palmyra that Creswell 
makes but Marcais disregards makes this highly 
probable. At any rate, the main part of the portal and 
the two stepped gables flanking it are stylistically ir 
recon ilable. 

Bibliography. To a very rich and on the whole 
thorough bibliography only a few additions should 
be made here. For the Conventual de Mérida add 
Creswell, op.cit. II, pp. 197-205. For the ceiling of the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo, add R. Ettinghausen, 
“Painting in the Fatimid Period,” Ars Islamica 9 
(1942) 112-124. For Spanish influence in Morocco, 
L. Torres Balb4s, “Arquitectos andaluces de las épo- 
cas almordvide y almohade,” Al Andalus 11 (1946) 
213-224. For the quibla wall see H. P. J. Renaud, 
“Orientation du mihrab dans les mosquées,” /sis 34 
(1942) 24. Marcais mentions bibliographies but might 


il 
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have added L. Torres Balbds, “ sibliography of Span 
ish-Muslim Art, 1939-1945 (in Spanish publications) ,” 
Ars Islamica 15-16 (1951) 165-177, and J. Sauvaget, 
“L’Archéologie musulmane en France de 1 


sintegrated throughout the centuries, 
up great beams of cedar for building 
ut stone for iter building 


39-1945, ii me the monument became known 
Ars Islamica 13-14 (1949) 150-161. There are 
cally no misprints. P. 79: for fig. 39 read fig. 40. P 
205, plan of the Patio de las Arrayanes: for Alberra 
read Alberca. 

If one reviews the four hundred odd pages of LAr 
chitecture musulmane and reflects on the enormous 
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ching the port of Rabat 
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osque following excavations undertaken 
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amount of material covered, one is grateful to the , 

1948, and 2 and served to 
author for the lucidity of his descriptions and the stimu 


rif) re lan, to indicate that the structure 
lating discussions of the “Conclusions.” When all is 


a never finished as planned, and to define certain 
said and done this book should remain a valuabl 2 : : 
structural alterations. These excavations appear to have 


guide to scholars for a good many decades. 
ind et recorded, and 

Hetmut von Errea liggers themselves are rather 
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critical of the some 
usual methods of their earlier co npatriots, 
lentally, it would be of interest to establish the 

sl between the Lieutenant-Colonel and Ma 
La Mosot EF DE Hassan A RaBAT, by Jac ques Cail lan Dic ifoy who dug at the si In 1914 ind the 


lé. 2 Volumes. Pp. 172, figs. 63, pls. 48. Arts et urcel and Jane Dieulafoy who pioneered in record 
Métiers graphiques, Paris, 1954. ing monuments of Iran in the 1880s and 1890s. 

ally constructed the monument re presented 
This fully documented, handsomely presented study 1¢ extreme effort of Almohad art. A variety of ma 
details fully a monument of major importance wit! ls were employed: concrete, dressed stone, brick, 
out, howeve - aitering sensibly the des riptuion an 1 in W 1, al laster. Several stylistic influe nces and tech 
terpretation of its principal features given as long ago jues mingled in the decorative details. They survive 
as 1926 by Georges Marcais in the Manuel d'art mu ly in the decoration of the minaret—column capi 
sulman. The first volume contains 43 hgures in the als, il rl c rnament in stone, and s Sp nded vaults 


text and 48 heliogravure plates, while the second vol- in plaster. One of the vaults in particular—that in the 
ume includes figures 44-63, providing beautifully ex yurth y—would reward additional study as to its 
ecuted plans, elevations, and sections of the structure ototyt id later development. 
There is a short bibliography of 12 items, six of which ‘he plans, elevations, and sections of ] 
were written by the author or his associates, and an iaut deserve specific commendation. His proposed 
index. The publication is whole Volume LVII of the ' ind sections are somewhat imaginative 
Publications de l'Institut des Hautes-Etudes Mar give he lack of surviving superstructure—but they 
caines, 1S undly upon his familiarity with the better 
The author deals with an almost completely ruin pr rved 1 n ents of the region and represent 
monument which was the largest religious structure of si ntril s. Jacques Caillé himself has been 
the Moslem West covering, as it did, an area of six pro ent storian Morocco but in this full 
acres and displaying more than 400 columns or pillas lengtl ntur to the held of archaeology he has 
Juilt between a.p 1184 and 1199 during the re gn of lispl mi ndat Kact 1d 1 analytical judg 
the Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf Yacub el-Mansur, the C1 he worl quit ‘¢ from 1 mis and other 
structure bore from the beginning the name of the rrot t : disconcertins » read on the 
mosque of Hassan, or Hasan: contemporary historians pening ge of t the period of 
fail to explain this name since the monument Ww mstr tion ne mosque v ‘ae a moitié 
probably the Masjid-i-Jami’, or Congregational mosqu ‘ XI é when at all other | n the book 
of the town. Indeed, its vast area indicates 1 i t ‘ it the mosque wa: prior to A.D 
served the requirements for congregational pray 
Almohad troops, and the suggestion has been mad Donato N. Wiper 
that the mosque was fortified 
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PLATE 135 VAN BUREN 


Fic. 30. Megara Hyblaea: Fortification Fic. 31. Megara Hyblaea: Archaic Relief of Horseman 
Figs. 30-31: Courtesy of ]. Bayet 


Fic, 32. Piazza Armerina: Original Mosaic 
showing “Fausta” 


Courtesy of G. V. Gentil 
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Fic. 33. Scornavacche: Plan of Greek Settlement of the Fourth Century .s.c. 
Courtesy of A. Di Vita 
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DINSMOOR PLATE 136 


Fic. 1. Architrave Blocks Tentatively Recomposed in 1908 (looking West) 


Fic. 2. East Architrave Block J Fic. 3. West Architrave Fragment Dg 
Inserted Between D1 and Da 


Fic. 5. Front Face of Northeast Corner Backer A Fic. 6. Front Face of Southwest Corner 
Backer C 
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PLATE 137 DINSMOOR 


Fic. 


12. Top of North Slab No. 520 with T Clamps 
(modern stone backing) 


Fic. 11. West Slab No. 529 with Right-hand Dowel “1G. . Bottom of No. 520 with Bored Lifting Holes 
and Protruding Sculpture, and Broken Left End (modern stone backing ) 
of No. 530 


te 
Fic. 7. Front Face of West Backer K Fic. 8 Rear Face of West Backer G 
“7 
BM 9. Top of West Backer H, looking down front face Fic. 10. Top of South Backer P, looking down rear fac« 
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16. Examples of Frieze and Backer Reconstructions 
(a) West Backers M + I with Slabs Nos. 529 + 522 + 526 
(b) West Backers L + H + K with Slabs Nos. 525 + 521 
(c) East Backers N + E with Slabs Nos. 534 + 538 + 535 
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Micuatowski, Sztuka Starozytna (J. D. Beazley 


BromMer, Antike Kleinkunst in Sch 
(J. D. Beazley) 


Prat Puc, Sala de Arte Antiguo. Egipto leccién ¢ 
Lagunillas (Dietrich von Bothm 
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Keratinos, Ten White Lekythoi in 
(Eugene Vanderpool) 


SuTHeRtann, Art in Coinage (Joseph \ 
HIANPMANN and Ancient Coin 
Luis, Die Kauernde Aphrodite 


Duvan, La vie quotidienne en Gaule pendant | 


apres J]-C.) (Cornelius Vermeule) 


Honpius-Crone, The Temple of Nehalenn 
(Cornelius Vermeule) 


Baynes, Bytantine Studies and Other | 


Hellenistic-Byzantine Miniatures of id (Ilias Ambrosiana) 


(Lilian M. C. Randall) 


Magtin, Tite Illustration of the Heaver 
(Lilian M. C. Randall) 


Marcais, L' Architecture musulman 
Espagne, Sicile (Helmut yon Erfi 


Cant, La Mosquée de Hassan a Rabat (D 
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GENERAL MEETING, 1956 


The fifty-eighth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will 
be held in conjunction with the Anaual Meeting of the American Philological As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, on December 28-30, 1956, under the joint sponsorship of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore Colleges. Headquarters will be the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Archaeological. Institute of America, 
608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 
sponsored by 


The ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
The COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Volume V. ROMAN WALL PAINTINGS FROM BOSCOREALE IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. By Phyllis Wil- 
liams Lehmann. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953. 230 pages, 80 
figures in text, 42 plates. Price: $12.00 (to members of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and of the College Art Association 
of America, $10.00). Postage additional: domestic 35 cents; for- 
eign 50 cents. 


Volume VI.THE FARWELL COLLECTION. By Franklin P. Johnson. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953. 76 pages, 9o illustrations. Price 
(postpaid): $415 (to: members of the Archaeologica! Institute 
of America and of the College Art Association of America, $3.15). 


DEDICATIONS FROM THE ATHENIAN AKROPOLIS. A catalogue of 
the inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centuries s.c. By Antony E. Raubitschek. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949. 545 pages, 338 figures in text. Price (postpaid) : 
$15.00. 


RELATIVE CHRONOLOGIES IN OLD WORLD ARCHEOLOGY. Edited 
by Robert W. Ehrich. Published by the University of Chicago Press in coopera- 
tion with the American Anthropological Association and the Archaeological 
Institute of America, Chicago, 1954. 154 pages; maps and drawings. Price (post- 
paid): $2.50 (for members of the Archaeological Institute of America, $1.50). 


Address all orders to: General Secretary, Arciacological Institute of Americ- 
08 University of Cincinnati ‘Library, Cir: -irnati 21, Ohio. 
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